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UNDER FALSE PRETENSES. 


BY LOUISE D. 





‘* WHY, ROBERT BURNS!” (J. 324.) 


66 HAT do you think of her, 
David ?” 
“T don’t know.” 


“*Don’t know? Why, what 
nonsense! Of course you know; you 
must have formed some sort of an opin- 
ion of her in the three weeks that she 
has been with us—men always do where 
a pretty woman is concerned. Do you 
think that she is beautiful ?” 

“Yes, very.” 

The girl frowned. “I don’t know 
whether I do or not,” she said, reflect- 
ively. “She is too tall and too thin; her 
hair is too light, and her eyes are act- 
ually green. If she were shorter and 
more vivacious I should be tempted to 
compare her with Becky Sharp.” 

“T think that you are inclined to 
judge Mrs. Leigh rather harshly, my 
dear Becky,” the young man said, pur- 
suing the subject with well-feigned in- 
difference. “ Does it not seem to you a 
little unjust to compare her with such a 
type of woman as Becky Sharp? Be- 


MITCHELL, 


yond a fancied similarity of coloring the 
resemblance is not very striking,—to 
me, at least.” 

“There!” said the little school-mis- 
tress, triumphantly, “ you have betrayed 
yourself nicely, Mr. David Adams, for 
now I know, beyond a doubt, that you 
have formed an opinion of her, and that 
it is a favorable one. You see now, don’t 
you, what comes of trying to deceive a 
woman? Oh! you walked into my trap 
in the sweetest possible way, David. It 
was so obliging of you,.for I expected to 
have a great deal of trouble in getting 
at the truth of the matter. It always 
sharpens my wits to spend an hour or 
two in your society.” 

“You are a precocious infant,” said 
he, accepting his defeat in great good 
humor, though he could have shaken 
the little witch for penetrating his re- 
serve on the subject. “ However, it is 
better to be executed at one blow, I 
presume, than to expire under the con- 
suming fire of a guilty conscience. To 
be more explicit, my dear child, let me 
explain in words suited to your tender 
years. Now, in the first place, you say 
that you set a trap for me—perhaps you 
did, perhaps not ; but supposing, for the 
sake of argument, that you did. Well, 
note how readily I, in full possession of 
my faculties, and well acquainted with 
the frailties of your sex from a knowl- 
edge obtained in the bitter past, walk 
into said trap. Is not that in itselfa 
circumstance worthy of suspicion ?” 

“Oh,” said Becky, feeling that the 
wind was being taken out of her sails, 
“you're trying to wriggle out, but you 
sha’n’t do it. You never meant me to 
know that you were at all interested in 
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Mrs. Leigh, but I suspected it long ago, 
and have only been waiting to bring 
you to a confession of the truth.” 

“T repeat,” said her companion with 
a calm disregard of this digression, ‘is 
not that a fact in itself worthy of suspi- 
cion? Does it not lead you to suspect 
that I had an object in view in—ahem ! 
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his usually fertile wits for something 
soothing as well as truthful to say, but 
the guardian of that small inclosure 
waved him aside and he fell back on 
the weak effort to parry the question. 

“Ts this a death-bed confession ?” he 
asked finally. 

But Becky was pouting and would 





**yoOU LOOK SO COOL AND 


—walking into the trap? Well, not to 
tax your patience too far, let me say 
candidly that I have had a wild desire 
burning in my breast for some time to 
express my opinion of my mother’s new 
boarder. What use do you intend to 
make of the advantage you seem to 
think you have gained?” 

“*Seem to think I have gained ?’” 
Becky’s merry laugh was pleasant to 
hear. “Why, I’m going to have that 
opinion which you accidentally admitted 
having formed. What do you believe 
the character of Mrs. Leigh to be?” 

“One of the noblest. Next?” 

“ And you like her?” jealously. 

“Yea. Next?” 

“ Better than you do me?” 

“Ahem! I move that that question 
be ruled out as damaging to the case.” 

“Oh, no, David, that’s mean. I do 
believe that you like her better than 
you do me, after all, and you’ve known 
me all your life.” The foolish tears 
were already welling up in the bright 
dark eyes and David began to feel un- 
comfortable. He skirmished around in 


INVITING HERE.” (f, 727.) 


not answer, and he stroked his mus- 


tache in further meditation. At last he 
said, in a tone that was always effective 
with her through its persuasive flattery : 

“My sweet little Becky, why do you 
force me into a premature avowal of 
my feelings toward you? Is it not un- 
just—unkind of you? We have seen 
Mrs. Leigh for three weeks and as yet 
know nothing about her; for that very 
reason I have been bold enough to ex- 
press my opinion of her, but to attempt 
to put into the cold form of words the 
palpitations of my heart when I con- 
template the small brown person at my 
side would be——” an expressive gest- 
ure completed the sentence. 

Whether “the small brown person at 
his side” really swallowed the gener- 
ously-coated sweetness of his words or 
not it would be difficult to say, for she 
hid its effect under the truly feminine 
mask of her clear, bright laughter, and - 
peace was restored. 

* * * * * 

The music of Becky’s voice caught and 

held the attention of the solitary figure 
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seated on the porch of the farm-house 
which they were approaching, but it 
brought no answering smile to the 
listener’s face ; it rather deepened the 
wistful expression in the quiet eyes that 
had been watching the west, where the 
infant Evening lay cradled in the arms 
of fair, departing Day. She arose and, 
drawing the fleecy white shawl closer 
about her shoulders, paced slowly back 
and forth across the porch. 

Despite the hollows noticeable in the 
cheeks, the face turned toward the 
west was a beautiful one—a curious 
beauty, too. Of that colorless type 
which seems to bear the impress of 
coldness in its smooth, pale outlines, 
devoid of even a suggestion of warmth 
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in the clear, creamy pallor of the skin. 
The hair was light, of that peculiar tint 
which resembles nothing so much as 
moonlight on the water; the eyes a 
decided green—like the ocean at even- 
tide, when the delicate tints from the 
west are thrown back on its white- 
crested breast—the lashes, shading 
those eyes, a trifle darker than the silky 


hair, and long and thick enough to hide 
their owner’s expression at her will. 
The nose was long and straight, and 
indicative of the refinement of . her 
nature ; the mouth classical, but lacking 
sweetness of expression. Who she was 
and whence she came, beyond the few 
necessary facts supplied by a mutual 
friend—a physician, who had spent the 
previous summer with his wife at the 
farm-house, and who had written to his 
hostess introducing this Mrs. Leigh as a 
patient of his and one greatly in need 
of the rest and refreshment to be found 
in the air of the “Lake,” nothing defi- 
nite was known. 

The little schoolmistress walked every 
day down the hill to where the stone 
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‘*T CAL’LATE IT DO, MUSS BECKY, BUT DURNED IF I KNOW HOw.” (2. 322.) 


school-house stood at the cross-rgads, 
and there set her bright wits at work 
to interest and improve the correspond- 
ingly dull wits of the boys and girls of 
assorted shapes, sizes, and intellects who 
assembled there from the country round 
and about. She had adopted an adroit 
method with which to trip the unwary 
who had depended wholly for the 
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success of their lesson on the friendly 
promptings emitted from behind the 
raised lid of a neighboring desk, where 
the geography reposed in open defiance 
of the rules, by asking some such start- 
ling question as the following: “ Will- 
iam, does the Gulf of Mexico flow 
through the Behring Strait?” This 
piece of cleverness on the part of the 
teacher brought forth equally startling 
results ; the victim biushed scarlet, stood 
first on one foot, then on the other, and 
after one helpless glance toward the 
source which had never before failed 
him, wet his dry lips and said chokingly: 
“T cal’late it do, Muss Becky, but 
durned if I know how.” 

It was a commendable freak of nature 
that the young girl’s naturally sweet 
and sunny temper remained unfretted 
by this daily tax ; possibly the excellent 
care she received at the hands of moth- 
erly Mrs. Adams had much to do with 
it, but however that may appear, Becky 
in herself was charming. 
plump, pretty, and refined, and having 
spent more than one winter in the city 
of New York, had acquired a grace of 
manner not usually found in the bloom- 
ing country girls of our northern lakes. 
Boarding ‘in the farm-house had been 
decided upon as being more convenient 
than crossing the lake each day after 
her school was dismissed, so she had be- 
come an inmate of the Adams family 
from the outset. She and David were 
firm friends—the friendship a little 
warmer on her side perhaps, but never- 
theless genuine on his, and the invasion 
of the fair stranger into the household 
had been regarded by Becky with very 
unfriendly feelings. 

David, home from college for his 
summer vacation, had been spending his 
time idling about the farm until Mrs. 
Leigh had become of special interest to 
him. 

Becky’s acute instinct had divined 
the impression made upon the mind 
of her old playfellow, David, by this 
woman who was so beautiful to look 
upon, and a girlish jealousy had sprung 
up in her heart. She had met but few 
men in her simple life, and David, with 
his college education and manners, was 
her ideal of all that was manly and 
noble. It would necessitate a very sud- 
den shock to open those innocent eyes, 
but the young girl’s heart was passing 
swiftly into his keeping, and had he 


She was’ 


been an unprincipled fellow the wreck 
of one life must have been inevitable ; 
as it was, whether through the impetus 
of his share of vanity, or the too open 
display she had made of her feelings in 
the matter, he had apprehended the dan- 
ger in time, and had skillfully directed 
their friendship into the cool waters of 
a frank affection too apparent to be 
misunderstood. 

Becky had had a brother, although so 
long ago that she could scarcely remem- 
ber him, for he had gone from home to 
make his fortune when she was yet a 
little girl. They had heard from him 
in various places. First in New York; 
then in California, and then in the far 
South. After a while his letters came 
from England, then from Australia and 
Africa, and finally he had drifted back 
to England again. He wrote that he 
had made a fortune, and, later, that he 
had married a beautiful American girl 
whom he had met in Paris, and to whom 
he was passionately attached. His let- 
ters, at first full of happiness, soon be- 
trayed symptoms of a decided change in 
the domestic atmosphere. Little things 
crept out between the lines that were 
read with anxious astonishment by those 
living across the water, to whom he was 
the sum of existence; further disclos- 
ures made, as the months passed, re- 
vealed things in a very bad condition. 
At last, after a long interval of silence, 
came the crushing news of his sudden 
death, conveyed in a few quiet lines from 
the pen of his wife. This final stroke 
broke the father’s heart. 

He was a stern and silent man, and 
had centered all his ambitions for world- 
ly success on the enterprise of this one 
son, whom he had sent away into wider 
fields in the search for that which his 
own fate had withheld from him, and 
which he was determined should never 
be repeated in the life of his boy. He 
went abroad, when the sad revelation 
reached him, determined to investigate 
matters. He was gone a long while— 
months in fact, and when he returned 
was strangely reticent in regard to the 
discoveries he had made, and the family 
dared not question him. So the mys- 
tery deepened, and the circumstances 
of Roland’s death were never made 
known to them, but of course the worst 
conjectures were drawn, from the re- 
serve maintained by the father. The 
name of the young wife whom they had 
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never seen, but whom they all hated for 
Roland’s sake, was never afterward 
mentioned, even among themselves. 
Becky was a child when all this trans- 
pired, and so the shadow that had fallen 
across their path had had but little in- 
fluence on her life. She only knew that 
somewhere in the great world lying out 
beyond the range of her vision there 
was some one whom she must hate be- 
cause this “some one” had broken 
mother’s heart and had made father 
the harsh, stern man he had become. 

“Why so grave, my dear Becky?” 
David asked next day, awaking from a 
reverie to note her unusual silence. “It 
can’t be possible that you are indulging 
in the luxury of a thought!” 

A faint smile trembled through the 
wistfulness of her face. “I was think- 
ing of Roland,” she said simply. “I 
can’t understand father’s strange silence 
in regard to his death, when a few words 
from him would, even now, make poor 
mother feel so much happier. You 
know that—there were some suspicious 
circumstances surrounding his wife and 
his sudden death !” 

“Yes, but one should try to look more 
into her side of the case, I think. Itis no 
more than just, Becky.” 

“There can be nothing to look for,” 
she said in astonishment, this view of 
the question being presented to her for 
the first time. ‘“‘ Her extravagance, her 
deliberate encouragement of other men, 
her neglect of her home, are witnesses 
strong enough to condemn her without 
atrial. I just hate her for her wicked, 
cruel treatment of one of the best men 
that ever lived! He was so good to 
mother, David ; so good.” And the angry 
little face was melted in tears. 

“Yes, dear, I know.” Manlike his 
sympathies were readily enlisted at the 
sight of a woman’s tears—even Becky’s 
April showers ; he pressed her hand a 
moment warmly in his and then let it 
go. The bright color stole into her 
cheeks at his touch, effectually drying 
her tears, and a smile, so tremulous and 
fleeting that it could hardly be called a 
smile at all, curved the sweet lips into 
their own sunny lines for a second. 

Glancing at her askance, in time to 
catch it in its dawning suggestiveness, 
David was mean and conceited enough 
to wonder whether those tears had not 
been another of her “traps” laid for 
him in which she had gained his sym- 


pathy under false pretenses. However, 
he said nothing, and they approached 
the house in silence. But in an instant 
David was animated when he espied the 
white shawl gleaming through the dusk 
under the roof of the porch, where Mrs. 
Leigh was standing supporting herself 
against the post behind her. It gave 
the young fellow an odd sense of pleas- 
ure to behold her standing thus ; almost 
as much as though she had been in real- 
ity waiting for him. 

“You look so cool and inviting here,” 
he said, fanning himself with his hat, 
for the night was warm and the long 
climb up the hill had overheated him. 
He took a seat against the post after 
Mrs. Leigh had returned to her chair, 
and then continued. “ Miss Dunn and 
I found the air delightful while walk- 
ing, but we are paying the penalty of 
our exertion now, aren’t we, Becky ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied the girl from 
her place at the opposite post ; “ but we 
saw the light on the lake, Mrs. Leigh. 
I’m sorry that you did not care to go 
with us; it was so pretty! The Lake 
George passed while we were there, and 
she was just like a palace of light. Her 
cabins were brilliantly illuminated and 
threw a golden reflection on *the water 
as she moved along, so that she 
seemed to float in a sea of fire. Then, 
you know, there were the red and green 
lights, and they seemed to lie out across 
the water like crimson and green rib- 
bons, quivering in beautiful hues.” 

“Well done, Becky!” said David with 
approval. “Iwill take you to the shore 
again. You have seen it with the eye 
of an artist.” 

The face of Mrs. Leigh softened in 
the darkness ; there was something pa- 
thetically sweet to her about the young 
girl—perhaps it was the fair, unwritten 
pages of the history but just begun. 

“You were very kind to think of me,” 
she said with more warmth than usual. 
“T should like to have seen the painting 
you so prettily describe. I have paid 
the penalty of my laziness, however, for 
I have been sitting here watching these 
shadows closing in about me and envel- 
oping me as silently and as relentlessly 
as an oncoming fate. They actually 
made me feel nervous,” and she laughed. 
“Mrs. Adams was good enough to 
rescue me from utter annihilation by 
sitting with me for a few minutes, but 
a neighbor, a Mrs. Woodhouse, rushed 
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in to say that her Sammy had stepped 
upon a fish-hook in his bare feet, and 
that they could do nothing with him. 
He was reported as lying upon his back, 
kicking his heels in the air and making 
use of a very naughty word as an ac- 
companiment to the pain he was endur- 
ing. Your mother, Mr. Adams, darted 
out of the gate with a murderous-look- 
ing knife in one hand and ashort riding- 
whip in the other. I have spent some 
of my leisure moments since her de- 
parture speculat- 
ing as to which 
dose, when admin- 
istered, will prove 
most effective.” 

“ Probably a case 
of homeopathy,” 
said David, laugh- 
ing. “Sammy’s ail- 
ments are too well 
known not to in- 
duce mother to 
use them alter- 
nately. I can vouch 
for the efficacy of 
one at least. I am 
a living monument 


of the truth of my 
words, Mrs. Leigh. 
My mother’s home- 
made remedy has 





evolved from a 
once hopeless case 
of untamable child- 
hood the lamb-like 
specimen of man 
you have the honor 
of beholding.” 
They laughed 
merrily at his tone, 
and the merriment 
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rural home, which bore so sharp a con- 
trast to his rather exciting life at col- 
lege. Becky left the conversation to her 
companions, seemingly content to listen 
in silence. It was not until Mrs. Leigh 
noticed her quiet demeanor that she 
realized how she and her host were 
gliding off into topics that were incom- 
prehensible to the country-bred girl, 
and she at once brought the conversa- 
tion back to neutral ground. 

When Mrs. Adams returned from the 
scene of conflict, 
with her unsheath- 
ed knife in one 
hand and the lash 
of the whip trail- 
ing meekly on the 
ground behind her, 
she found them 
chatting amicably 
together, her awe- 
some guest not the 
least animated of 
the three. Upon 
her approach she 
was greeted with 
such a volley of 
questions that she 
was persuaded to 
sit down in David's 
place ang pour 
forth a recital of 
her adventures. , 

“ And to think,” 
she wound up in a 
plaintive tone, “ to 
think that two such 
exciting things 
should have hap- 
pened in one 
day !” 

“What was the 





broke the ice be- 
tween them, ban- 
ishing forever the 
restraint that had 
marked their intercourse thus far. Mrs. 
Leigh proved to be charmingly en- 
tertaining ; she recalled anecdotes of 
her childhood and told them so de- 
lightfully that the night rang with 
their laughter. David's college yarns 
were apparently swallowed with be- 
coming grace, and his spirits rose 
accordingly. He would not have con- 
fessed it for the world, not even to 
himself, but a slight and unmistakable 
feeling of dullness had begun to dog his 
footsteps in the oppressive quiet of his 


**AND MY 


ANSWER, SWEETHEART, YOU HAVE 
FORGOTTEN THAT.” 


other, mother?” 
David asked in an 
interested voice. 

“Why, Robert 
Burns ¢¢ the whole end off my best 
tablecloth.” 

“Robert Burns ?’” echoed Mrs. Leigh 
in surprise. 

“Yes,” explained Becky. “He’s the 
calf; he’s blind. He was chewing some 
grass near the clothes-line this morning 
when the wind blew a corner of the 
table-cloth into his mouth. Of course 
he kept on chewing, poor little thing, 
for his mouth was full of grass, don’t 
you see, and he didn’t know the dif- 
ference. He was quite a way up on 
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the table-cloth before we discovered 
him.” 

Mrs. Adams went in after that with 
a pleasant “Good-night” to all; and 
Becky ran in after her. 

David resumed his seat on the porch, 
where he could obtain a better view of 
his companion’s face; its rare beauty 
fascinated him. Glancing at him once 
she surprised him in a stare of admira- 
tion. To his astonishment she smiled 
back into his eyes—a slow, gracious 
smile,-that brought all the needed 
warmth into her coldly chiseled feat- 
ures. David’s glance wavered and then 
fell in confusion. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said un- 
steadily. “I was brutally rude, but—I 
could not help it. You are the most 
beautiful woman I have ever seen.” 

The smiling graciousness had not yet 
left her face. Evidently his boyish 
apology had not displeased her. “Thank 
you,” she said with an arch glance into 
his perturbed face, “I receive so few 
compliments that the novelty is not un- 
pleasing ; but are you ina position to 
judge—have you met many women, 
Mr. Adams?” 

“TI have seen many gz7r/s,” he said, 
eagerly desirous of taking advantage of 
the opening her words had given him, 
“and many who were beautiful, but 
never such a woman as you. I admire 
them ; I worship you,” he added in a 
husky voice. 

Too late he realized the foolish mis- 
take he had made, for one swift glance 
at her showed him that the softness 
had faded from her face. She rose and 
walked out to the edge of the porch 
into the full light of the moon. He, 
too, arose and stood beside her, search- 
ing his brain desperately for some word 
with which to secure his pardon and 
thereby regain the ground of which his 
folly had deprived him. He received 
no encouragement from her, for she did 
not so much as turn her head to ac- 
knowledge his presence beside her ; in- 
stead, she gazed with quiet eyes across 
the sloping fields and over the tops of 
the trees to where the lake lay like a 
sheet of silver against the black moun- 
tains beyond. Thecalm, gracious atmos- 
phere of her womanhood seemed to 
wrap him in its ennobling influence ; it 
quieted the heat of his emotions and 
filled him with humility. 

I’ve offended you,” he said in a 


contrite voice, looking into her face with 
eyes that were full of pleading; “can 
you pardon me again?” 

“I’m afraid that my pardon seems 
too easily won,” she said, coldly. “I 
shall be more cautious in bestowing it. 
Good-night.” 

“ Good-night, Mrs. Leigh,” he said, in 
a tone that had changed into one as 
cold and formal as her own; but he did 
not turn to gaze after her—he waited in 
that same attitude until he could no 
longer hear the soft trail of her long 
gray gown over the uncarpeted floors 
behind him; then he went down the 
steps and wandered “off through the 
fields, knee deep in the grass that was 
ready for haying. 

They did not meet at the breakfast- 
table the following morning, for Mrs. 
Leigh did not come down until late, and 
then she found that David had gone off 
for a day’s fishing with a neighbor, and 
would not return until evening ; Becky 
was already at her post down the hill, 
where her school was 

“‘Humming with its wonted noise, 

Of three-score mingled girls and boys ; 
Some few upon their tasks intent, 
But more on furtive mischief bent.” 

The lady did not know whether she 
was glad or sorry not to have had the 
opportunity of seeing David that day. 
She had been conscious of a slight pang ° 
of remorse in recalling her words of the 
previous evening, for she began to think 
that she had been more severe than the 
occasion warranted. However, she de- 
termined to await further developments, 
wondering how he would act when they 
met again. She was not destined to 
have that opportunity for her study 
until the second day following. They 
were already at the breakfast-table that 
morning when she appeared, and in an- 
swer to her general good-morning, 
David arose and courteously placed her 
chair for her. His manner had regained 
the formal politeness that had marked 
the first days of her advent among 
them, and much to her surprise and 
fear it sent a sharp pain thrilling 
through her heart. She realized then 
that she had missed him in those two 
days’ absence. He made no effort to 
avoid her glance throughout the meal, 
but there was a touch of haughty re- 
sentment in his eyes when they encoun- 
tered hers that wounded her deeply. 
However, she was too thoroughly a 
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woman of the world to betray the 
slightest feeling in the matter, and 
sustained the conversation with the 
smoothness of her graceful tact, though 
it must be acknowledged that its 
sprightliness was wholly due to Becky’s 
unfailing gayety. The child looked as 
fresh and as lovely as a breath of au- 
tumn with her brown face glowing with 
its tints and the flash of her white teeth 
revealed in the brightness of her smile. 
In direct contrast to her was Mrs. 
Leigh’s calm, self-contained beauty, as 
colorless as a daughter of the North. 
David watched her covertly but could 
not detect a change in the polished 
grace of her demeanor. She ate little 
to be sure, but that was nothing unusual. 
David went out on the farm immedia- 
tely after breakfast. He was hurt and 
angry with her, with himself, and with 
all the world. He was piqued by her 
cool acceptance of his changed attitude 
toward her, and as the day passed and 


she made no effort to recall him to her: 


side, he grew downright dejected and 
miserable. He strove to conceal his 
wretchedness under the mask of the 
bantering tone he adopted with Becky 
while in her presence ; but this did not 
appear to affect Mrs. Leigh in any way, 
as she was always absorbed in some 
feminine occupation. 

Beckey probed his secret and dis- 
covered the truth, but with the latent 
womanliness existing in the depths of 
every unspoiled girlish nature, the 
knowledge of this truth was loyally kept 
to herself. David was grateful for her 
reticence—it drew him to her through 
its unspoken sympathy. 

This state of affairs continued for 
several days, endured by one at least 
with all the restrained impatience of 
a fiery, undisciplined nature. 

One day toward the close of the week 
Mrs. Leigh burdened herself with work- 
basket, shawl, cushions and parasol, and 
sauntered off after dinner into the or- 
chard in search of her favorite retreat, 
a gnarled old apple tree, whose trunk 
furnished a very comfortable support 
to her back with the aid of one or two 
cushions judiciously arranged. She 
spread the shawl out on the grass in the 
shade of the tree, and seating herself 
upon it, threw her wide-brimmed hat 
aside, to permit the freedom of a chance 
breeze in its play with her hair. 

If she had only known what a pretty 
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picture she made as she sat there in 
that attitude. Perhaps she did ; women 
possessing any artistic instinct invari- 
ably know when there is nothing inhar- 
monious in their surroundings. On 
this occasion, however, she was uncon- 
scious of the effectiveness of her pose, 
for her shapely head with its mass of 
light hair drawn back into a loose knot 
on her neck was bent in thoughtful ab- 
sorption over her work. 

A stray bar of sunlight had penetra- 
ted the leaves above her head, and lay 
across the lace on the bosom of her 
dress, throwing a faint reflective light 
up into the face above it. Her eyes 
wandered away to where the mountains 
lay between the dazzling, sun-swept 
waters of the lake and the clear blue 
sky above, and the distance, the vast- 
ness of space of this great world into 
which she had drifted out of a stormy 
past produced a strangely solemn effect 
upon her. For the time being she for- 
got that she had suffered and that her 
heart was scarred by many wounds ; it 
seemed impossible that she had ever 
known any other life than the one to 
which she was now keenly alive. She 
was drinking into her very soul the ser- 
mon of silence the time and place were 
preaching to her. How little she had 
ever before realized the fact that be- 
yond the shadow under which she was 
resting, the world could lie in the sun- 
light giving back smile for smile to the 
Creator who had fashioned it, and could 
bear as yet the imprint of noother hand 
in the virgin freshness of its solitudes. 

The thought was an inspiration to her; 
it drew her into such close sympathy 
with nature that her identity was lost in 
the witcheries of hersurroundings. Her 
soul seemed to expand within her and 
tise like some winged spirit beating 
against the walls of its earthly prison in 
its endeavor to break through all re- 
straint. Gradually, a veil formed be- 
tween her and this world, shutting it 
away from her vision. Some faint, in- 
definable feeling that she had become 
all consciousness and was being ab- 
sorbed into a luminous atmosphere, was 
wafted over her like a passing breath. 
It was indescribably sweet. There was 
no power for regret at leaving all 
that had once been dear to her on the 
fair and smiling earth, for the hopes— 
the fears—the strivings and ambitions 
of that other life were falling from her 
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like a discarded garment, and the atmos- 
phere into which she was being lifted, 
was clothing her spirit in an essence 
that was supernal. It was a moment of 
exquisite, psychic enjoyment, which 
passed all toosoon. With a sensation of 
aversion at the intrusion, she felt her- 
self being drawn back into a smaller 
compass by the proximity of some one 
who had dropped down on the grass be- 
side her. Her spirit was fretted and 
troubled by the sudden transition from 
one world to the other, and it was some 
moments before she could speak at all. 
“ David!” she exclaimed, making in- 
voluntary use of his name in her effort 
to regain her hold upon the facts of this 
world again, “you startled me,” she 
said ; and flushing as she became aware 
of the slip which she had made, she 
added, “I did not see you coming.” 
“I’m very sorry,” he said. “Iwalked 
very deliberately across the grass 
toward you, and thought that you were 
asleep until I got near enough to see 
that your eyes were open. Your face 
bore such a rapt expression that I con- 
cluded it must have been a daydream 
and—a beautiful one,” he added, looking 
at her diffidently and wondering whether 
it could be possible that he had figured 
in any part of that dream to cause that 
involuntary use of his name in the 


awaking. ‘“I—I had to come back to 
you,” he said finally. 
“ven?” 


“T could not stay away from you any 
longer. I have been trying to deceive 
myself into the belief that your dis- 
pleasure could have no effect upon me, 
but I have learned that a man cannot 
lie to himself. I have spent the most 
miserable week of my life.” 

“Yes?” 

“It means so little to you,” he ex- 
claimed passionately, stung by her in- 
difference; “but it is life or death to 
me! Why do you treat me so?” 

“Treat you so, Mr. Adams? Pardon 
me, but what do you mean—what have 
I done?” She had taken up her em- 
broidery and kept her glance fastened 
upon it to avoid the gaze which she felt 
was fixed upon her face. He took the 
hand that held the needle and impris- 
oned it in his own, forcing her to meet 
his eyes at last. Their black depths 
were alive with the eloquence of his 
love and she could no longer feign ig- 
norance of its existence. She trembled 
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and the creamy pallor of her skin grew 
whiter. 

“Do you know now?” he asked stern- 
ly, “or shall I put itinto words? Do you 
know that I am half mad with the hor- 
ror of your coldness? Can you imagine 
what it has been to me and what I have 
suffered in this past week and all fora 
trifling mistake I made in giving vent 
to my admiration of your beauty? Bar- 
bara, Barbara, you grand, fair woman, 
how could you stoop to punish me so! 
Oh, kow I love you!” He had lifted 
the hand which he held and was cover- 
ing it with passionate kisses. 

“My poor boy,” she said gently, 
drawing her hand away, “this must go 
no further—it must be stopped. If I 
have been cold to you it has been be- 
cause I feared your—your generosit, 
might lead you into some such rash, 
impulsive act as this. I did not intend 
to be unkind, I thought that I was act- 
ing for the best.” 

“And you?” he questioned, eagerly 
searching her calm face for some trace 
of passion. He was not disappointed — 
her lips trembled and a faint rose-flush 
was shadowed on her cheeks. 

“You shall not question me,” she said 
in a low vehement tone, “I refuse to 
submit to it.” 

“No? But you sha//, though,” he said 
with a fierce impatience that would have 
been unpardonable had it not been that 
he was beside himself with all that he 
had suffered. “I w#// have an answer 
to my question whether you are willing 
or not. Are you as indifferent to me 
as you pretend? Answer me, before 
God! Is there no trace of love for me 
throughout your cold quiet nature, or 
are you made of stone that you can sit 
there and see me suffer, and not give 
me a ray of hope?” 

“You are beside yourself, sir,” she 
said with a flash of haughty anger ; 
“How dare you address me in that 
tone !” 

“Then I will be calm,” he said, mak- 
ing a tremendous effort to quiet his 
excitement. “See, I am quiet and 
gentle at a word from you. Donot send 
me away, I will not forget myself again. 
I don’t know what has gotten into me 
unless your cold indifference has driven 
me mad. If you’d only say something 
kind to me,” he entreated, looking into 
her face with haggard eyes, “I’d be 
gentle always. If you could possibly 
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care enough for me to make you willing 
to marry me, why,” throwing his head 
back in proud triumph at the thought, 
“there is not a thing in this whole God- 
given world that I could not accomplish 
single-handed.” 

She was infinitely touched by the 
proud humility of his tone, and her 
anger melted into a womanly sweetness 
that warmed her whole face into un- 
usual beauty. 

“You forget that there is a disparity 
in our ages of eight years,” she said in a 
low tone, as though that expressed all 
that was necessary. “I am a woman, 
in experience at least, ten years your 
senior.” 

“What do I care for that?” he said, 
catching hope from the very fact that 
she would debate the question at all. 
“It is not your years that I love, but you 
—the white pure soul that looks at me 
through your dear eyes; your face—its 
smile—its every line dearer to me than 
anything in this world; you, my Bar- 
bara—my life—my love!” 

He had possessed himself of her hands 
again and was pressing his lips to them, 
this time gently and reverently. She 


turned a look of grave tenderness upon 
him with a yearning he did not see lying 
behind the long lashes. 

“ You are so young,” she said gently, 
a trace of sadness in her voice; “you 
have but just begun your life, and Iam 


far on the road beyond you. Besides 
that, Ihave a past. A woman witha 
past is not desirable, David.” 

Her words did not seem to affect him, 
however. “ Your are trying to frighten 
me,” he said smiling at her. “I would 
love you and marry you if you had 
murdered a regiment of soldiers — pro- 
vided of course that they were my rivals 
for your love. I will care for you 
always, asI care for you now, with all 
the honor and reverence of my soul. 
Do you—could you not care a little for 
me in return? Oh, hang it all, there 
comes Becky!” 

“Becky to the rescue!” she said, 
with an arch glance into his face, 
though her lips were rather white. 
“She comes in time to save you from 
further indiscretion and to give you 
time to reflect on your future course of 
action.” 

“T know what it is without reflec- 
tion,” he said with determined meaning; 
“but you'll give me a kind answer,” he 
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whispered entreatingly. “You'll not’ 
keep me long in suspense?” 

“T’ll give it to you now, if you like?” 
she said quietly. 

“Oh, no,” moving back hastily as he 
read disaster in her tone, “I’ll wait—I’d 
prefer to await your own time” 

“You have been very kind to me,” 
she said, speaking rapidly and in a low 
tone. “I cannot take advantage of your 
kindness, but—but it has been very 
sweet to me to hear the words you have 
uttered this afternoon, sweeter than you 
can imagine. If God could wipe out the 
past and permit me to accept all that 
you offer, I—I should be only too happy ; 
but as it is—in a way, I am here under 
false pretenses. I am not what I seem.” 
The tears had rushed into her eyes, and 
she looked wistfully up into his face. 
He rose, instinctively screening her agi- 
tation from Becky’s ferret-like eyes. 

“Whatever you may be, Barbara, re- 
member this: to me you are the purest, 
fairest woman on earth; nothing can 
alter that and the fact that I love you.” 

A pleased expression came into her 
face, and her smile swept away the sor- 
row from her eyes; but there was no 
time for further words, for Becky was 
upon them. 

“Oh,” said she, dropping down on 
the edge of the shawl in the shade of 
the tree, “I am just tired to death. I 
hate everything and everybody, and I’ll 
never teach those hateful, miserable, 
contemptible little imps again as long as 
I live!” 

“Whew!” said David, moving away 
out of danger; “the playful mountain 
which giveth forth fire, smoke, and lava 
in its glee, is as a Minnesota blizzard 
compared to the schoolmarm just now! 
What is it, my Becky? Are you not a 
little overheated ?” 

“I’m just sick and tired of every- 
thing,” said the poor child, with a sob. 
“ T wish I were rich, or dead, or married, 
or something—anything to get out of 
this life.” 

“Come here, dear,” said Mrs. Leigh, 
laying aside her work and drawing the 
black head into her lap. “Let me try 
to comfort you.” 

“T’ll go after some iced lemonade for 
her,” said David, and vanished. 

“ Becky, do you care for me at all?” 

““Care for you,’ Mrs. Leigh? Oh, 
yes, more than that: I love you,” and 
the little hot hand touched the face 
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above her caressingly. “I have loved 
you from the first, but I have been 
afraid of you—you were so cold and 
beautiful.” 

“But you are not afraid of me now?” 

“Oh, no, indeed! For now that I 
know you better, I know that you are 
sweet all through. I love you so well,” 
smiling wistfully into the eyes above 
her, “that I can give David up to you.” 

“ Ah, but not as I love you,” the elder 
woman said huskily, and then there was 
a long silence between them. 

“There is a man coming back with 
David,” said Mrs. Leigh, presently, look- 
ing in the direction of the approaching 
figures. “Itisastranger, dear. I think 
that we had better rise.” 

“Why, it’s father!” Becky exclaimed 
in a delighted tone, jumping up and 
running off to meet him. “ Why, Pop- 
sey! Popsey! have you really come to 
take me home?” ; 

The meeting was pleasant to witness, 
for the sombre face of the old man was 
lighted by a ray of exceeding tender- 
ness as he caught the flying figure in his 
arms. Mrs. Leigh stood under the tree, a 
silent spectator of the pretty scene. She 
looked like some beautiful piece of statu- 
ary, so motionless was her pose; and 
those curious green eyes were growing 
dark with some inward excitement. 
The stranger advanced, his glance, at 
first so full of the natural curiosity of 
the meeting, changing to a keenness of 
expression that was merciless. 

“Father,” said Becky, leading him 
eagerly forward, “this is ”—— 

“T know,” he said, between his set 
teeth, his sunken eyes blazing up into 
the old repressed hatred. “I have al- 
ready met this lady, Becky ; she is /rs. 
Roland Dunn ; your brother’s widow, I 
believe. So,” turning with scathing bit- 
terness to his white victim, “we have 
met again, Madame? An unexpected 
pleasure on my part, I can assure you. 
On your part — well, if I am forced to 
judge from the past, the pleasure is mu- 
tual. Why, you are here under false 
pretenses. I, too, can refer to the past ; 
but just why you have chosen so seclud- 
ed a spot for your operations, as these 
mountains, is a question I cannot an- 
swer. Perhaps your health,and so your 
cursed beauty to entrap another victim 
as easily gulled as 2 

“ Szlence, sir!” It was David who had 
sprung forward white with passion and 





astonishment, his hand.clenched and 
his eyes blazing with his furious wrath. 
“ How dare you utter such foul language 
in the presence of this lady! Old as 
you are and long and close as the friend- 
ship has been between our two families, 
I'll knock you down—I'll £7// you if you 
don’t leave my grounds at once.” 

Then ensued one of those deathly 
pauses, in which the two men glared at 
each other in concentrated fury as 
though about to. make that last fatal 
spring. Becky was crying softly to her- 
self infear ; but the cause of all this dis- 
turbance stood as though carved in stone 
under the horror of those accusations. 
At last the old man spoke : 

“Another fool,” he said, looking at 
the young man in bitter scorn, “ another 
victim of her so-called charms. Well, 
when itis too late for you to retract, ask 
her how my boy died, and get the truth 
out of her if you can. The courts 
couldn’t, and I defy you to doso. Becky, 
go at once and pack up your things. 
God! if I had known that you were liv- 
ing under the same roof with her all 
these weeks !” 

“Itsalie.” The words came through 
the white lips of the woman standing 
alone under the tree. “ Your mad prej- 
udice against me has killed your sense 
of truth and justice ; you knowit’s a lie 
you know how your son died. I have 
stood your persecutions for years, be- 
cause in my heart I pitied your terrible 
grief at his loss, but this last stroke I will 
not submit to— you shall not take that 
child away, letting her believe that foul 
insinuation against me—you sha// not ! 
Becky, little one, listen — believe me — 
Oh, David, don’t let him rob-me of that 
one comfort —stand in his way — keep 
her for one moment until I have cleared 
myself in her eyes! Oh, God, it is too 
late—too late ! Could vengeance go fur- 
ther than that!” 

She stood looking after her lover as 
he hastened to obey her entreaty with 
all her soul in her piteous eyes, but real- 
izing the uselessness of her request even 
before he returned to her with down- 
cast face. 

“She would have come,” he said, sor- 
rowfully, “ but he threatened to kill her 
if she left his side. She looked the love 
she dared not express in words. Now, 
Barbara, tell me. Is this your ‘ past?’” 

“Yes—more.” She turned her stricken 
face to him; then smiled faintly with 
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quivering lips. “I have not kept you 
long in suspense, have I? Do you be- 
lieve ine guilty, David ?” 

“T do not,” he said in a firm tone. “I 
will make that insane devil eat his 
words when I am through here. I 
want your answer now, Barbara, and 
before we leave this spot. Will you 
marry me?” 

She started and the first gleam of 
happiness he had ever seen upon her 
face shot across it now; She looked back 
toward the fast darkening mountains 
and he saw her lips move: “ My Father, 
I thank Thee,” she had breathed softly 
through the dusk. He waited, fearing 
tointrude upon that sacred moment, but 
at last said gently: 

“T am waiting, Barbara.” 

“ David,” she said, in a voice that 
sounded strained and was scarcely 
audible, “I will tell you my story, and 
you shall be my judge; but first, re- 


member this, you are free from me in. 


every way. Your life and these last 
few hours shall be untrammeled by 
any thought of me. I will go away 
and leave you as I found you in your 
generous manhood—no, do not interrupt 
me—it must be so. David—turn your 
eyes away from mine, please, while I 
tell you this—that man had a right to 
say what he did. J was responsible for 
my husbana’s death, No, hush, let me 
finish ! 

“This is my story : 


I was a lonely 
girl—a forlorn heiress—when I met 
Roland Dunn in Paris and finally mar- 


ried him. He loved me desperately, 
but,” turning a slow, sweet smile upon 
her listener, “women really love but 
once, I think, and—I never loved Ro- 
land Dunn. His care ;and_ protection 
were a refuge from a world I did not 
understand and I accepted them. Iwas 
not long married to him when I dis- 
covered that he was a slave to the 
morphine habit, which he had acquired 
through its use at a time when he wasa 
terrible sufferer from neuralgia. As 
the years went by my life grew too hor- 
rible to relate. He was half-mad when 
I married him, I think, and was grow- 
ing rapidly worse. My days were spent 
in ceaseless efforts to evade his insane 
attempts to kill me.’ He was jealous of 
every man whom I chanced to address, 
and especially so of my old Doctor, 
Morgan, who was my only friend. I 
would not leave my husband as he 
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advised, for I felt that at times my old 
influence over him returned, and that I 
kept him from destroying himself. I do 
not know what he wrote to them at 
home, for, of course, I never saw the 
letters, but knowing his condition I 
imagined it to be of the worst, as later 
developments have proved. 

“At last one day—the awful day,” she 
added, shuddering, “he grew furiously 
insane, and rushed after me with a 
knife. I saw my danger and ran out 
into the hall with the purpose of 
crossing it into my room and locking 
the door behind me, where I should 
have been safe for the time being; but 
Lisette, my maid, hearing him coming, 
and thinking only of her own safety, 
shut the door in my face and I was lost. 
I turned at bay, trying to quell him 
with a calm, powerful glance, as I 
had often done before, but I suppose 
the very fact of my flight had destroyed 
its possible influence, for he made a 
lunge at me with the knife raised. I 
gathered all my strength, and with a 
superhuman effort, pushed him back 
from me, hoping to gain a moment in 
which to turn the door-handle and 
escape within. To my horror, he reeled 
backward and fell headlong down the 
long flight of stairs behind him. He 
was dead when they found him—he had 
not moved once. Of course, I had no 
witness of the scene but myself. At 
last his father, already my implacable 
foe, through those silent, unjust wit- 
nesses of the past, sailed for Paris. At 
his instigation I was arrested and im- 
prisoned on the charge of murdering 
my husband. There was a trial, at 
which I repeated my story just as I 
have told it to you. I was acquitted. 
That is all, David. How dark it has 
grown ; let us go back to the house.” 

She stooped, feeling around blindly 
for her work and parasol, unable to 
meet the expression of aversion she 
felt must lie in his eyes. But David 
stepped forward, lifting her and laying 
the proud, disgraced head upon his 
breast, and locking his arms protect- 
ingly about her as he touched her fore- 
head tenderly with his cheek. 

“And my answer, sweetheart, you 
have forgotten that ?” 

She sobbed aloud. “Let me go, 
David, while I am strong,” she said, 
trying to free herself. 

“No,” he said, firmly, “I will hold 
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you until you are weak. What is your 
answer, Barbara ?” 

She lay still, trembling with fear in 
her weakness. “ Dear God,” she said at 
last, praying with the pathos of a child, 
“T will be so good if Thou wilt let me 
accept it, if Thou couldst show me that 
it will not ruin my dear boy’s life.” 


“T’ll answer for that, my queen,” the 
young man interposed with reverent 
tenderness. “I only want to be sure 
that your heart is mine.” 

A moment’s pause, and then she put 
her hand up and let it find its way 
about his neck, and tears filled their 
eyes. 





AFTER THE TROUT. 


BY J. NEWMAN. 


HE morning was 
fine, cool and 
bright, with a 

little snow yet to 

be seen on the 
great Backbone, 
when Satan and 

I started from Deer 

Park for a pilgrim- 

age to old Betsey 

Ann’s place, away 

over the divide and 

near the forks of a 

stream that is the ideal home of the 

speckled trout. Satan is the dog. Iam 
the Dominie and supposed master, 

though whether Satan owns me or I 

own him is sometimes a matter of 

doubt. He is a faithful fellow, nervous 
and excitable, an inveterate enemy of 
all “varmints,” and an indispensable 
companion fora fishing trip. The road 
led southward, across the upper waters 
of Little Yough, near by the curves of 

Block Run, both famous for trout, to the 

foot of the mountain. The climb to the 

crest tried the lungs and made the 

Dominie puff like a diminutive steam- 

engine. To the left, past the Rattle- 

snake Den, then right through the Bear 

Pen Swamp, past old Jehu’s farm, and 

we could see the old house known as 

Betsey Ann’s, or “Granny’s.” Satan, as 


usual, was ahead and intrusive. Every- 
body knows him, and the old lady gave 
us welcome at the gap. She is a famous 
character, original and rugged as the 
region in which she has spent her life, 
and frank, kind and hospitable as be- 
comes a mountaineer. Her home is a 
simple affair, built forty or fifty years 
ago out of hewn logs which she helped 
to trim, covered with riven clap-boards, 
and never changed since she, a bride, 
came with her “old man,” and they 
cleared the little patch of land, called by 
courtesy, a farm. Inside, it is as clean 
and comfortable as the old housewife 
can make it, and everything speaks of 
cheer and comfort, from the old door to 
the pine-sapling rafters. 

What a magnificent view from the 
shaky porch! To the right and left 
away down hundreds of feet below the 
point upon which the house is built, are 
the forks of “ Lost Land,” a beautiful 
little stream leaping and dashing over 
the rocks among the pines and laurel 
thickets. Away in front where the 
green is dense and the pines are thick- 
est, is the main stream and beyond that 
the Virginia hills show the valley of the 
north branch of the Potomac. Though 
known to but a few, it forms one of the 
fairest prospects in western Maryland. 

After a rest, a smoke, a cup of coffee 
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and an examination of line and leaders, 
Satan and I started for the stream. 
Down we went through the “crippling,” 
following the sheep-paths through the 
alder and laurel, and reached the forks 
with nerves tingling with anticipation 
and pleasure. 

The water was in excellent condition, 
a little higher than common, but a 
stream to delight the soul of an honest 
angler and make a misanthrope forget 
his trouble. 

Where the forks come together is a 
double cascade, over which the waters 
dash with wild, foamy freedom, and at 
the foot is a famous lurking place for 
the brown-backed fellows who, at 
times, make frantic rushes for a neatly 
cast hackle, and at others cannot be 
lured or coaxed to make aripple. Coy 
and capricious, our mountain beauties 
must be carefully approached, lest the 
shadow of a split bamboo falling across 
the water interferes with their solitude 
and the angler’s success. 


We enjoyed our usualluck. The bait 


—gray hackle tipped with a small piece 
of acommon angle-worm—was hardly in 
the swirl when a fish made a dash for 
it. A turn of the wrist was followed 


by a tightening of the line, which pro- 


claimed a good one. After a few mo- 
ments’ play he was carefully landed, 
and whilst Satan barked frantically at 
the struggling fish the Dominie con- 
gratulated himself upon his skill and 
luck at the first cast. 

Wading into the cold water, I started 
slowly down-stream, casting right and 
left over every promising bit, and be- 
tween the forks and the old dam I 
killed a score of the fish. The Wash 
under the dam is a favored spot for 
“big fellows,” and he who can manip- 
ulate his bait or fly without breaking 
hook, leader or rod-tip, is reasonably 
sure of one or two fine fish. 

From the dam to the Big Falls the 
stream isindescribably beautiful. Rapids 
and cascades, deep, shaded pools, cliffs 
and bowlders complete a charming pict- 
ure. There are many difficult places, 
and they were naturally the best. 
The water speeds with a mad rush, foam- 
flecked and silvery, between high banks 
lined with laurel and rhododendron 
thickets, overshadowed by majestic 
pines. It was charming, and giving the 
fish a respite, I smoked a pipe and en- 
joyed the delightful reveries of a lone 
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fisherman. Starting again, I fished the 
stream carefully to the “reach of the 
falls.” 

To an artistic eye this is the most 
effective picture on the “run.” The 
stream rushes over a series of terraced 
rocks and falls with a roar to a level 
over a hundred feet below. Carefully 
I descended from point to point, now 
holding to the laurel, now to a friendly 
root, until with an exclamation of satis- 
faction I gained the objective point. I 
cast under the fall and sent the gray 
dun around with the foam-flecks until 
it was seized by an eager trout. The 
sport here was excellent and many 
additions were made to the creel. 

The mortification of occasionally 
missing a fair strike, or of losing a likely 
fish, lent additional zest to the pleasure 
of holding a good one against the 
current until the light rod bent nearly 
double. After lunch and a smoke I 
followed the stream in its windings to 
the “Deer Hole,” from there to the 
“ Divers,” thence to the “Clear Sweep,” 
and out to the point where the water 
leaps and plunges to its confluence with 
the swiftly rushing torrent of the north 
branch, 

The fish were counted and packed 
in layers of deep, rich moss. Ninety-four 
speckled beauties for a few hours’ fish- 
ing was a most gratifying result. Every 
fish was as rich in coloring as only a 
trout can be, and each represented an 
amount of pleasure and excitement that 
only a_ trout-fisher can experience or 
understand. Two miles’ steady climb- 
ing brought us again to Betsey Ann’s. 
Supper was just ready, and it was 
indeed a supper for a tired, wet and 
ravenous fisherman—prime corn pone, 
and coffee, potatoes—cooked as only 
granny can cook them—the freshest 
of eggs, and the grateful comfort of 
leaning back after a hearty feast and 
watching the flickering shadows made 
by the glow of the huge back-log 
burning in the old stone fireplace! 
A glorious day it had been — plenty 
of fish, a healthy fatigue that left the 
Dominie next day a clearer brain and 
a stronger nerve as a result of his pleas- 
ant labor. 

A little more harmless gossip and tat- 
tle with Betsey Ann, a final pull at 
the pipe, and Satan and his master were 
both alike ready for their well-earned 
rest in the loft. 
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S the foundation for a 
Reserve for Uncle Sam 


Naval 
’s new 
navy, the Naval Militia organi- 


zations now in existence in 
several of the seacoast States, are most 
creditable bodies. The rapid progress 
already made gives great promise. for 
the future. 

Five years ago the United States 
navy was without areserve force. The 
army for years had had the State 
militia or National guards, but the 
navy had no trained body of men on 
which to depend on as reserves in case 
of war. This serious defect in our 
system of national defence was recog- 
nized as long ago as 1805, when Presi- 
dent Jefferson formulated a plan for 
a National Naval Reserve, similar to 
like bodies maintained by European 
countries. Nothing came of this plan 


* Portraits of officers and companies will be g 
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except that it aroused public attention 
for a time. Later several schemes 
were devised with the same end in view, 
all on the idea of National control, and 
all were failures. 

It may not occur to the mind of the 
average outsider that there is any 
distinction between a naval reserve and 
naval militia, but there is an important 
difference. In brief, a naval reserve 
would be a body of trained men under 
Government control, not assigned to 
duty on any vessel, but liable to be 
ordered on duty at any time by the 
General Government, when their ser- 
vices are required. The Naval Militia, 
on the other hand, is composed .f bodies 
of men organized as portions of the 
militia of various States and subject 
only to duty within the States wherein 
they are located. One is an enforced 
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service, the other is voluntary. The 
United States has no Naval Reserve, 
but several of the States have flourish- 
ing Naval Militia organizations. 

When the building of new vessels 
for the navy began a few years ago, a 
stimulus was given to public interest in 
naval affairs, and it seemed a proper 
time to reconsider the reserve question. 
While the navy was steadily growing, 
the number of men available to provide 
the new vessels with officers and crews 
was stationary and only sufficient for 
present needs. The present standing 
torce of the navy is 8,ooo men and 750 
apprentices, which force is now inade- 
quate to properly man the vessels in 
commission. 

In case of sudden trouble or déclara- 
tion of war, many merchant vessels 
would be pressed into service. The 
questian was, where would the men 
come from to man these ships? They 
must not. only be seamen, plenty of that 
class might be available, but they must 
be trained to handle the guns. 

At this point the remedy, looked for 
unsuccessfully during so many years, ap- 
peared. It was suggested that State 
naval militia be formed. This plan 
found favor at once. Congressman 
Whitthorne, of Tennessee, who had 
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taken cnough interest in the reserve 
question to frame several bills, all of 
which had failed for one reason and 
another, took up this new scheme. He 
prepared a bill on the new lines in 1887. 
In the words of an authority, this failed 
of passage through Congress “ primarily 
because it had been saddled with an- 
other measure, that of subsidy, which 
brought it into the domain of politics, 
during a period of high political ex- 
citement.” 

So it followed that Massachusetts, the 
leader in so many progressive move- 
ments, took the first step, and her 
Legislature passed a bill in May of 
1888 which authorized the formation of 
a battalion of not more than four com- 
panies of fifty-seven officers and men 
each. Inside of two years, after a tull 
complement of the vexatious delays 
which usually accompany the start- 
ing of any new thing, the battalion 
had become an established fact, and 
was a part of the volunteer militia of 
the State. It was curiously appropriate 
that the old Bay State should inaugur- 
ate this movement, for her Governor 
has always borne the title of “ Captain- 
General, Commander-in-Chief, and Ad- 
miral of the Land and Sea Forces of 
the State.” 
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New York soon followed Massachu- 
setts, and a battalion was mustered into 
the service of that State in June, 1891. 

No special effort was needed to popu- 
larize the movement. It appealed at once 
to those interested in naval affairs and 
matters connected with the water. In- 
terest began to widen, and the move- 
ment spread from the Atlantic Coast to 
the Pacific Coast. The United States 
Navy Department gave substantial en- 
couragement in many ways, and Con- 
gress appropriated $25,000 for arming 
and equipping the new organizations, 

During 1890-91 a battalion was formed 
in California, and one and two divisions 
each in North Carolina, Rhode Island 
and Texas. During 1892 additions were 
made by Pennsylvania, Maryland, South 
Carolina, Michigan and Illinois. By an 
act of the Legislature passed in June, 
the Massachusetts body was doubled. 

Lieutenant John C. Soley, a retired 
officer of the United States Navy, a 
resident of Boston, was a leader in the 
new movement and it was through his 
efforts that it was first put into practical 
operation. He, with the assistance of 
several others who had become inter- 


ested, a number of them yachtsmen 
like Mr. Soley himself, prepared the 
bill which the Massachusetts legislature 
passed during the winter session of 


1887-8. This was the first law ever 
placed on the statute books of any 
State, or the United States, authorizing 
naval militia or naval reserves of any 
kind, Congress never passed a bill on 
the subject. It has been stated that 
such a bill was passed in 1887, but it was 
not done. The only thing Congress 
has done to directly aid the new bodies 
has been to insert items in the naval 
appropriation bills, beginning in 1890, 
appropriating money for arming and 
equipping the Naval Militia. 

Although the Naval Militia has Mr. 
Soley to thank for its existence, the one 
who originated the idea as it has so suc- 
cessfully been carried out has never 
received credit for it, for the sufficient 
reason that he has not been known. 
This gentleman is Mr. W. B. McClellan 
of Boston. He became interested in 
the subject while Whitthorne’s bill was 
before Congress, and he talked it over 
with fellow-members of the Dorchester 
Yacht Club, and, as a result, they be- 
came interested also. Jie formulated a 
plan and consulted Mr. Soley, who had 
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been thinking over means of accom- 
plishing the result aimed for by Mr. Mc- 
Clellan. Mr. Soley was elected commo- 
dore of the club and took hold of the 
matter in earnest, with personal enthu- 
siasm and the hearty co-operation of his 
yacht club. Mr. Soley, in speaking of 
this point a year ago, said: “ The de- 
cided interest which the club took in 
the matter was the first encouragement 
which I had to work on. The club has 
done more than any other individual 
or organization to create an interest in 
all naval matters among the people of 
Massachusetts. Its endeavors in this 
direction have attracted attention to it- 
self and now it has grown into the Mas- 
sachusetts Yacht Club, the most import- 
ant organization of the kind in New 
England waters, with a squadron of 130 
yachts, and it has furnished at least 50 
men to the Naval Battalion.” Mr. Mc- 
Clellan is now secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Yacht Club. He has never 
been connected with the organization 
he caused to be brought into existence. 
There were many delays and dis- 
courageme ‘s before the provisions of 
the Massachusetts act ec ‘Id be carried 
out. Mr. Soley justly s.,s ii: a paper 
on the subject, that “i+ is but fair tosay 
that to the kind assistance of Adjutant- 
General Dalton a large proportion of 
our success is due. With the progressive 
spirit which has always characterized 
his administration and made the militia 
force of Massachusetts second to none, 
he early recognized the value of the new 
element which this force would infuse 
in the State militia, and he has given 
kind and valuable assistance when 
things looked most hopeless.* So, after 
two years of alternate hope and discour- 
agement, we met at the State House on 
the 28th of February, 1890, and in one 
evening mustered into the service four 
companies of 43 men each after a very 
rigid inspection. The fact that 172 
men were mustered in on one evening 
was remarkable in itself as it was the 
largest number that has been mustered 
into the service of the State since the 
Civil War.” But as a matter of history 
the date is more important, for on that 
day was taken the first step to create 
the force which must in the future, if it 
has not already, become a connecting 
link between the navy and the people. 





*For articles on the Mass. Volunteer Militia see OUT- 
ING for June, July, August and September, 1801. 
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Mr. Soley was elected Lieu- 
tenant-Commander, chief officer 
of the battalion, and each 


a yachting-cap. The working suit is of plain 
white duck, with white canvas hat and black 
neckerchief. Each man has also awhite helmet 
for summer, white jersey, brown canvas leg- 
gings, and a pea jacket, all supplied by the State. 

The officers’ full dress is of blue trimmed 
with black braid for cool weather, and a natty 
uniform of white serge trimmed with white 
braid for summer wear. Officers also have 
blue caps decorated with gilt braid, white hel- 
mets, blue cape overcoats of mackintosh cloth, 
and leggings. Officers supply their uniforms 
and side arms. 

One of these Massachusetts divisions furnished 
a good example of the enthusiasm manifested 
throughout the naval militia. Although not 
mustered into the State service until September 
30,0n October 31 every man of the Fall River 
division had qualified at the rifle range as a 
marksman. This remarkable performance was 





division elected former f# 
navy’ officers as chief 
officers, 

A second battalion for 
Massachusetts was au- 
thorized by the legisla- 
ture in February, 1892, 
the two to form a brig- 
ade. The provisions of 
the act have recently 
been carried into execu- 
tion. Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Soley was elect- 
ed captain of the brig- 
ade. The brigade is 
composed of the original 
four Boston companies 


and four new divisions located outside that city. 


At the present time the Naval 
larly organized is divided as follo 
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done under great dis- 
advantages. For one 
thing, the division was 
without arms. Several 
rifles had to be bor- 
rowed from the Boston 
battalion, and the prac- 
tice done with these. 
One of the more 
important branches 
of naval militia work 
is seacoast defense. 
Therefore, the battal- 
ion soon felt the need 
of better facilities for 
drill afloat than it had. 
The navy department 
also recognized the 
necessity for some addi- 
tional provision in _ this 
line, tho’ it was unable to 
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furnish the desired and needed modern 
war ship. Lieut. Com. Soley succeeded 
in obtaining the monitor /assaic, which 
: was assigned to Boston harbor for 
the use of the local militiamen. The 
Passaic is one of the battle-scarred, 
old-style monitors, which did good 
service during the civil war. The 
battalion first went on board of the 
vessel during the last week in June, two 
3 guns’ crewsatatime. At first the men 
: were shown about the monitor, and had 
explained to them the machinery, the 
uses of the various engines and parts of 
the vessel, as well as the principles of 
manoeuvering her at sea. The turret 
and great 15-inch guns inside; the 
method of elevating and revolving the 
turret for action; the mysteries of the 
steering gear, and of steering the moni- 
tor in time of action, with the pilot hid- 
den from view and danger behind a foot 
of steel—all were carefully explained and 
: illustrated. When the men made their 
4 second visit, they were ready.to go 
ahead with drill work. This they did 
on one or two afternoons a week during 
September and October. The monitor 
i would steam away to the outer harbor 
id where there was usually some target 
i practice with big guns and small ones, 
thus giving the men practical instruc- 
tion. 

The movement may now be said to 
be fairly under way. In every State 
bordering on the oceans or the great 
lakes, the matter is either being con- 
sidered or organization has already be- 
gun. In five years, which will be ten 
years from the passage of the originat- 
ing act by the legislature of Massachu- 
sets, there should be at least one naval 
battalion attached to the militia of each 
of the seashore and lakeshore States, 
And it is not too much to predict that 
this will be accomplished. 

The Naval Militia serves other pur- 
: poses besides bringing up a trained force 
i of gunners. It has aroused an interest 

in the new navy in process of construc- 
i tion, among the young men of the coun- 
3 try. It forms a connecting link between 
the people and the navy which has to 
mutual disadvantage been heretofore 
entirely lacking. It has caused the peo- 
ple to notice the navy. They have 
gone to witness the drill and exercises 
of the militiamen on board the war- 
ships at Boston, at New York and else- 
where ; they have been shown over the 
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ships above and below decks; the 
meaning and uses of the various guns 
and machinery have been explained to 
them by courteous and accommodating 
officers ; they have seen the machinery 
of modern naval warfare in operation. 
Thousands, to whom, three or four years 
ago, a man-of-war was as unknown and 
perhaps less cared about than the in- 
side of Mauna Loa, have had aroused in 
them a lively interest in the Navy and 
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the militia differs from the land arm 
may not be out of place. A man who 
joins a naval militia is known as a sea- 
man; a seaman elected to office is 
called a commissioned officer, but if af- 
pointed to office by a superior he is 
known as a petty officer. The com- 
manding officer of a company (or div- 
ision as it is officially known in the 
navy) is called a lieutenant, chief of div- 
ision; the commander of a battalion 
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its affairs. ‘The people have seen what 
has been done with the millions of dol- 
lars appropriated during the last decade 
for their protection on the sea. If the 
Naval Militia had accomplished nothing 
more than this it might have reason to 
be satisfied with its progress. 

A word of explanation as to some 
points wherein the naval branch of 


or four divisions of naval militia, is a 
lieutenant-commander; the chief of a 
brigade (which corresponds to a regi- 
ment) is a captain. A full company 
or division has forty-four seamen, nine 
petty officers, and five comrffissioned 
officers. 

Probably of no militia body is there 
required such hard work and so much 
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In none is 
But the in- 
terest the men take in the work and the 
attractiveness of it, offset any feeling 
there might be against the work or the 
discipline. The secret of this lies, un- 
doubtedly, in the fact that drills all lead 
to a practical result. To be sure, the 
men do not always know what that: re- 
sult is to be, but they have that intelli- 
gence and confidence in their officers to 
know that there is a tangible result and 
that they will be led to it by those who 
do know. Any man who has command 
of other men, whether they are laborers 
or military, knows how handicapped he 
is when his men have not the intelli- 
gence and confidence in their leader to 
co-operate with him. Here lies the key 
to the success and rapid advancement 
of the naval militia of Massachusetts 
and other States. The enlisted men are 
intelligent—the flower of the youth of 
the State, in fact—and the officers are 
men who are in it for a purpose and 
have the capacity and ability to com- 
mand understandingly. 

The naval militia stands on a higher 
plane and has a higher purpose than the 
land militia. A man who is rated as a 
good infantry officer might not be ac- 
cepted on any condition as a naval 
militia officer. Great care is also taken 


of it as of a naval battalion. 
the discipline more strict. 


to enlist only a desirable class of young 
men in the ranks, and most of them 
have a high social position. The object, 
or one of the objects, is to train men for 
officers. The seaman in the ranks to-day 
may bea lieutenant or chief of a division 
next year. Therefore intelligence and 
natural ability are very necessary quali- 
fications. 

Captain Soley has worked out his 
plans with a sole aim for practical re- 
sults. He wants his command to be a 
working organization capable of effi- 
cient service. It is unnecessary at this 
point to more than say that that object 
has long since been attained. The 
Massachusetts and all the other bodies 
are practical and efficient, almost with- 
out exception. They are capable of 
doing any duty, in time of peace or time 
of trouble, that would be required of 
the infantry or artillery arms of the 
militia on shore, besides being capable 
of equally efficient service afloat. 

There have been several illustrations 
recently that the naval militia is some- 
thing more than a picturesque body of 
“gentlemen’s sons” or “dry land sailors” 
as they have been called by those who 
knew no better. It will be remembered 
that the New York battalion was called 
out for duty at the time of the cholera 
scare troubles at Fire Island last fall. 
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Dangerous as they knew the work 
before them must be the men did not 
shirk. They started from New York 
by boat, and the fact that they never 
reached the island was no fault of 
theirs. A storm came up when they 
were a part way out. It was dangerous 
to land even if they could have reached 
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naval companies’ per cent. of attendance 
was as high as any and above the aver- 
age. If it had been called upon for 
duty the authorities would have found 
the battalion specially well adapted for 
such work as would be needed at a 
great fire. The torpedo company is 
drilled in the explosion and location of 
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the shore, but this could not be done. 
Out all night in a cold, driving storm, 
with a heavy sea running, huddled to- 
gether in a boat that could not properly 
accommodate half their number, they 
had an experience that old salts on 
board set down as an event in their 
lives. 

Another example of the conscientious 
faithfulness and readiness for duty of 
these new organizations was given at 
the time of the extensive conflagration 
in Boston, March 10, 1893. It was 
thought at one time that the militia 
would be needed to help to preserve 
order and protect property. The com- 
mander of the Boston battalion issued 
orders and within two hours 100 
men, or half the strength of the 
command, were at the armory, armed 
and equipped ready for duty at the fire. 
The companies of the two infantry 
regiments in the city also reported for 
duty in their respective armories. The 


mines, and had ready for use on this 
occasion a torpedo wagon equipped 
with all things necessary for the blow- 
ing up of buildings in order to stay 
the spread of the flames. 

An instance of its usefulness was 
furnished by the New York force at the 
time of the Columbian naval review in 
New York harbor last summer. On 
board a fleet of tugs it acted as a patrol, 
and in many ways the men made them- 
selves useful while at the same time 
acquiring valuable knowledge. 

Again, at the time of the great inter- 
national naval review in New York har- 
bor last April, the New York and a por- 
tion of the Massachusetts brigade did 
valuable and almost indispensable duty 
as patrol on a fleet of tugs, at the same 
time gathering knowledge of naval ways 
and ceremonies. 

In the parade on shore, the like of 
which was never seen before, it was the 
naval militiamen of Massachusetts and 
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New York who received the lion’s share 
of general praise from naval officers 
and other spectators as well as from the 
press. The marching, set up and gen- 
eral appearance of the Bay State’s 
brigade was admitted, practically with- 
out dispute from any source, to be fully 
equal to that of any organization in 
line ; and there were there the repre- 
sentatives of the world’s navies and 
the finely drilled militia of the Empire 
State. 

Although hard work, and a great deal 
of it, is done by the naval militia, it must 
not be supposed that there is less 
pleasure attached to it than to other 
branches of the service. In fact, there 
is usually more. The greatest pleasure 
naturally surrounds and accompanies 
the out-of-door service. The summer 
five days’ tour of duty on the vessels of 


the United States Navy is alone ample 
recompense for many an hour of toil in 
the armory winter nights. Like all 
their duties, there is no lack of work for 
the men on these occasions. From the 
time the command marches out from 
the armory, through the city streets, 
band playing, men in heavy marching 
order, looking as ready for business as 
they are over at the Navy Yard, until 
Saturday afternoon, when they come 
marching back to the armory, it is a 
continual round of work from reveille 
at 6 a. M. until supper call at 6 P. M. 
Great gun drills, small boat exercises, 
torpedo practice, boat races, dress pa- 
rade on shore, and many other details 
of duty, fill their time. But, young and 
healthy, a night of rest on board ship in 
real sailor’s hammocks, removes all 
traces of the day’s fatigues. 


To be concluded in September. 


SKYLARKING, 


A HINT. 


HEN skies were blue and all was bright 
And soft and balmy was the weather, 


On shining cycles, swift and light, 


Sweet Maud and I rode out, together. 


“If we,” quoth I, ‘‘could side by side 
Ride thus along life’s path, at random, 
She bent her head, then blushed and said, 

‘‘I think I should prefer a tandem.” 


Davip H, MoreHEAD. 











CYCLING ON MT. WASHINGTON. 


BY GILMAN P. SMITH. a 


66 AT! tat! tat! six o’clock!” 

R floated through my _ half- 

awakened brain, but only as a 

dream until Bob shook me by 

the shoulders and sang out, ‘“ Wake up, 

old boy! didn’t you hear the porter 
call?” 

“ How’s the weather, Bob?” were my 
first words. “Elegant—not a cloud in 
the sky, and the mountain-tops clear as 
a bell. Come, hustle round and we’ll be 
off by seven.” 

We were in a chamber of the Craw- 





ford House at the gate of the White 
Mountain Notch, where my chum and I 
had stopped for the night, after wheel- 
ing up through the notch from North 
Conway the day before, with the pur- 
pose of performing a feat never before 
attempted, namely: dragging our ma- 
chines up six miles of bridle-path to 
the top of Mt. Washington and wheeling 
down the carriage road on the other 
side to the Glen House. After break- 


fast we rolled our safeties out to the. 


grove of oaks, where the bridle-path 
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begins its tortuous course up the range. 
We brought up cushion-tired machines 
for fear the rough, probably sharp, 
stony paths leading over Mts. Clinton, 
Pleasant, Franklin and Monroe, would 
cut our pneumatics; quite an under- 
taking as we now look back upon it. 

To push a safety up a moderate in- 
cline on a good road, mile after mile, is 
in itself no easy task; but when the 
moderate incline is frequently accentu- 
ated by such alarmingly steep pitches 
that one has literally to climdb, the work 
becomes arduous indeed. 

Leaving the grove, we gradually began 
to ascend amid a thick growth of spruce, 
oak and fir, the deep blue foliage of the 
latter emitting a delicious fragrance in 
the early morning air, their thick shad- 
ows relieved here and there by the 
light green of the spruce and the silvery 
trunk and branches of the birch. On 
either side the narrow path, the wood- 
brakes and straggling moss partially 
concealed the brown-carpeted mounds 
and mammoth fallen trees lying in con- 
fusion, giving evidence of the havoc 
worked by the fierce winter storms. 

For a little way here and there we 
could roll our wheels over the brown fir 
spills, then for a space over bare rock, 
seamed and rugged ; again our path lay 
along a miniature brook fed from the 
thick masses of moss on either side of 
the path, which had soaked up the cloud- 
moisture of wet days tntil it was like 
a wet sponge, the outflow from which 
trickled down into the path worn by 
horses and pedestrians. We were fain 
to rest at frequent intervals on some 
huge log around which the redberries 
of mountain-vine clustered, noting the 
curious poses of stray bowlders where 
they lay piled after a mad rush from 
some upper region. 

Chilly as it was in the woods, we were 
warm from exercise, and the upward 
climb soon began to make itself felt in 
our muscles, but the wonderful myster- 
ies of cloudland above lured us on. 
After awhile the trees became shorter 
and more sturdy, and as we neared the 
limit of tree life, on Mt. Clinton, the 
fast-thinning growth was succeeded by 
bushes and occasionally stunted trees, a 
few feet high, holding fast, here and 
there, between the rocks, and patches of 
ground blueberries. 

So far the path had been fairly well 
defined and we had easily followed it, 


but as we emerged from the forest, soil 
giving way to bare, wind-swept rock, 
the difficulties thickened, a keen breeze 
saluted us, reviving our spirits and put- 
ting new strength into our tired muscles, 
while the top of the mountain loomed 
up before us in seemingly inaccessible 
steepness, barren, almost overwhelming. 

“What becomes of the path here ?” 
said Bob, halting. At the right was an 
opening, or rather an inviting outlook, 
for it was all opening now, while on the 
left an equally inviting way appeared, 
and in front it was about the same. “I 
don’t see any; do you?” “ Not asign,” 
said I, but while we stood wondering 
which way to go, a bit of scarlet flannel 
upon a bush caught my eye at the left 
and we concluded that must be the way. 
Another piece beckoned us on still far- 
ther, and in places where there were 
no bushes, little piles of stone or dashes 
of red paint served as guides over the 
barren wilderness of granite. 

Once we thought we might save a 
long detour by a cross-cut, but came 
plump up against a wall of rock twice 
as high as our heads. Again we left 
the path intentionally (we left it fre- 
quently quite by accident and were 
obliged to go on prospecting tours to 
rediscover it), and after a hard, zig- 
zag climb, for we found it almost im- 
possible to push our wheels up some 
of the declivities, we were met by a wide 
ravine barring our progress. After this 
we concluded that it was safer and 
quicker to follow the trail. 

Rounding the side of Clinton, a view 
of the whole range on this side of Mt. 
Washington, rising in superb gradations 
to the grand old monarch, opened before 
us. 

“Look here,” said Bob, “do you think 
we can ever climb Mt. Washington, 
even if we live to get over the others ? 
Seems to me we have undertaken a 
pretty big job.” 

And so it did to me, I must confess, 
but we soon forgot our fears in the 
magnificent sight that continually un- 
folded before us. As peak after peak 
was passed, for we did not go directly 
over their summits, the indescribable 
loveliness of the scene filled our very 
souls, and silence was more expressive 
than speech. 

At length, having reached the 
shoulder of Mt. Monroe, we stopped 
for our luncheon — only one sandwich 
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apiece— gladly crouching behind a 
sheltering rock, for it was quite cold in 
the stiff breeze. 

Bob broke silence with “I never im- 
agined anything like this,” and truly it 
was magnificent. Through the blue 
haze of distance, away off in front, the 
green valleys and elevations alternated 
until lost on the Canada border, where 
faint blue peaks showed against the 
horizon and fleecy clouds were forming. 
White spots which one might seemingly 
cover with one hand marked the vil- 
lages, and silvery streaks and irregular 
spots broke the brown-green of the 
earth; for, as Bob expressed it, “We 
seemed to be above the world.” 

Continuing our toilsome march with 
the sun, as it seemed nearly vertical 
overhead and apparently very near, we 
gradually descended the side of this, 
our last mountain, before beginning the 
ascent of Mt. Washington. 

We struck the tree-line again in the 
immense ravine between them. The 
trees, if they may be called such, were 
little, gnarled dwarfs, not more than 
two feet high, their branches twisted 
and bent by the fearful storms that 


rage around them in winter, and so 
dense that they formed an impassable 


hedge, over the tops of which one 
might walk. The trees gave place to 
scrub, white, storm-worn and horny, 
and then to moss, mountain lichen, des- 
olation. As we stumbled and crawled 
over the fragments thrown in sharp- 
edged confusion down the incline of the 
bald-headed king, we looked up and 
were almost appalled at the overwhelm- 
ing declivity of the peak; as Bob said, 
“It was like looking up a ten-story 
building, above which was a dozen or 
more, all sloping upward.” 

The climb up the cone of Mt. Wash- 
ington was one of the most exciting and 
arduous we ever had, but we gained the 
summit at last, in the early afternoon, 
a pretty thoroughly “pumped out ” pair 
of wheelmen. I really think that I 
never passed so delightful an afternoon 
and evening in my life as that spent on 
the summit. There before us the world 
lay as on a relief map, its green hills 
and valleys stretching in a broad circle 
around us, a circle with a radius of two 
hundred miles or more. From the 
front of the hotel we saw, off to the 
east, the shining blue streak of the At- 
lantic, and through the blue haze, due 
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to the great height and expanse of 
vision, the Rangeley Lakes in Maine 
lay seemingly at our feet, in silvery 
patches like irregular quarter-dollars. 
Winnipesaukee with its island polka- 
dots shone at the right, while the twist- 
ing rivers recalled the school maps of 
boyhood’s days. 

The cities and towns of southern New 
Hampshire lay in white, irregular 
clumps, and the nearer villages and 
solitary hotels were like dice upon the 
green. A hotel in North Conway and 
one in Jefferson were signaling to the 
summit with mirrors, and we could dis- 
tinctly see the blazing flash as the sun 
was reflecting through miles of clear 
mountain air. All was silent; not a 
sound came up from the world below; 
no signs of life, save the mirror flashes, 
were visible. 

Off at the left the range lengthened 
out in gradually falling peaks, and it 
looked as if one might throw a stone 


‘across to the peak of Mt. Adams, so near 


did it seem, though in reality thousands 
of yards away. At the right the stair- 
like peaks that we had climbed faded 
into the great gully of the notch, beyond 
which were grouped the sharp peaks of 
the Franconia range. The clouds had 
partially obscured the northern sweep 
of. view, and it was like gazing upon a 
wide, billowy sea. Every now and then 
there would occur a rent through which 
we could mark the green country and 
white towns where the sun was shining 
and cloud-shadows drifting. In other 
directions the vapor-masses were roll- 
ing. Great swells of cloud would rush 
along, then curl under and flatten out 
in enchanting changes. 

The most glorious picture was at sun- 


‘set and in the moonlit evening. As 


the sun sank toward the horizon, the 
shadows of our peak and the ragged 
range-line began to creep down the east- 
ern side out upon the world beneath, in 
a great black shadow. On the cloud 
sea at the north the billows assumed 
glorious combinations of color as the 
sun shone through, then sank into won- 
derful gauzy masses, and faded to gray 
and black as it dropped out of sight. 
The stars shone out one by one in the 
darkness behind us as the surging cloud- 
colors faded in front. Then the nearly 
full moon began to cast shadows, the 
black range shadow stole out upon the 
clouds and the earth was wrapped in 

















silvery light. Flitting shadows of cloud 
detachments, sailing below us, assumed 
spectral and grotesque forms, and our 
imaginations peopled the near peaks 
with gnomes and fairy forms flitting 
among the grim and rugged solitudes. 

We might have remained all night 
wrapped in the weird spell, poised in 
space, among the stars, the moon above 
us and the stillness of eternity around, 
but exhausted nature claimed its pen- 
alty and we reluctantly but quickly 
dropped asleep. 

After what seemed to our tired senses 
not more than an hour’s sleep, we rose 
to the call, and muffling ourselves in 
borrowed coats, went out upon the 
broad platform in front of the hotel to 
watch for the sun’s coming. Presently 
there was a faint flush in the northeast, 
and as it momentarily grew, the sweep 
of the horizon line was outlined in 
cloud. Immediately the glow deepened 
and the sea of cloud began to color; 
rainbow tints showed on its surface, and 
we knew the sun was shining under- 
neath. Presently it became agitated, 
and rolled and trembled in indescribable 
glory of changing color. While we 
looked it parted and we saw the world 
bathed in sunshine; beams of light 
shot up through the rift and lighted 
parts of the range, then the rent closed. 
We were in shadow again. As the mo- 
ments fled the clouds became turbulent 
and gradually parted and drifted off in 
fleecy billows, letting a burst of sunlight 
fall upon us. We had seen the sunrise 
on Mt. Washington. 

We were pretty stiff after our hard 
climb of the day before and spent the 
forenoon around the summit in writing 
a brief sketch of our experiences for the 
local paper, * and watching the flitting 
“fleets of heaven” sail noiselessly past 
us. Our long anticipated “coast” down 
the mountain was to follow our early 
dinner. 

Bidding good-by to our friends and 
descending the flights of steps that led 
from the hotel to the Glen Road stables, 
where the carriageway begins, we were 
soon in the saddle, wheeling around the 
sweep at the foot of the cone. The road, 
some ten feet wide, was hard and 
smooth with powdered granite, and at 
the start with hardly inclination enough 
to keep the wheel in motion. As we 





* A little sheet loftily entitled Among the Clouds, and 
appropriately published there. 
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rolled round the ledge we had a last 
look at the buildings and puffing engine 
which had just arrived with a carload 
of passengers ; then we spun along with 
feet on the rests, and brakes pressing 
lightly against the cushioned tires. 

As we followed the curve of the road 
around the cone before striking the 
long incline to the half-way house, we 
looked over the few rocks piled along 
the outer edge of the road and saw the 
great scoop in the mountain side, slop- 
ing almost perpendicularly, until our 
view was lost in hazy dimness. Every 
moment some new wonder opened be- 
fore us, and over our left shoulders the 
steep gray cone seemed ready to hurl 
down the scattered bowlders from their 
insecure lodgment. 

There were few places where we could 
release the brakes, and we alternated in 
braking with pedal and hand. Once or 
twice we paused to gaze at the scene and 
pitch stones down over the precipices 
that fell abruptly from the path, and once 
a big cloud came right upon us, envelop- 
ing us, its thick, chilly mantle blotting 
out the path, and we were obliged to dis- 
mount for fear of running over the edge. 
The fog filled our lungs and gathered 
on our faces and hands and dampened 
our clothing like a sea-mist, but in a 
few minutes it passed off, drifting down 
to the southeast like a great white sheet. 

Before reaching the half-way house 
we met the stage with its six horses 
dragging a mountain wagon with eight 
passengers and, dismounting, we hugged 
the wall for them to pass. 

We soon came to the tree line, and 
short, wiry grass and odd leaf plants 
clung in tufts among the seams, and the 
scraggy, dwarf growth, gradually grow- 
ing higher, flanked the road. From 
the half-way house we rode through a 
wild, wooded tract, the road frequently 
bridged with corduroy, and deep-wooded 
ravines on either side. Occasionally 
openings in the forest gave us glimpses 
of the surrounding scenery, and after 
one of the most delightful rides we ever 
enjoyed, we emerged at the base of the 
mountain and wheeled out upon the 
lovely interval of the glen, an amphi- 
theater of one hundred acres, surrounded 
by chains of mountains and foot-hills, 
and with but fifteen miles between us 
and Jackson, over the “Great Divide ” 
of the White Hills, a trip we deferred 
until the following day. 
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Somnney 

‘FOO a: HEN would I seek thee? In the 
Sh ( ' noon 

Qe Of August night, when the round 
=r moon, 

J \o% Cut on the purple of the sky, 


ay Like the warm iris of an eye, 

Full of dream shadows, seems to keep 
if Watch o’er the image of young sleep ; 
When the fond fingers of the air 
Move lax and languid here and there, 

And, scintillant with firefly rings, 
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Unbind the drowsy perfume’s wings 

Enfolden in the dove-cote of a rose, 

Till its invisible presence goes 

As passion’s gentle messenger ; 

When all is silent, save the stir 

Of willow withes, which drooping green 

Seem curtains murmurous that enscreen 

A dryad’s chamber ,—save the sound 

Of sibilant cricket from the ground 

Upon the eardrum faintly falling, 

Plaintive as a lost fairy’s calling. 
Epwarpb A. UFFINGTON VALENTINE. 


BY 


’ 


“SAINT ASPINQUID.’ 





ID you ever spear a lobster, a 
live one, all claws and a “ cast- 
iron back with hinges?” No? 
Then I pity you, though, if nov- 

elty be the spice of life, I envy you 
the new sensation, with its attendant 
charms, which awaits you. 

In my opinion it is a duty one owes 
to one’s self to go lobster-spearing in 
Nova Scotia. 

During the latter part of August, be- 
fore the golden time of yellow gourds 
and stubble fields, when the ripened 
corn is falling before the sickle, business 
necessitated a visit to the, to me, un- 
known and distant city of Halifax. I 
hated the idea of leaving my charming 
surroundings of farm and forest to dwell 
in a musty, sleepy old city, without even 
the prospect of good dinners, as I fancied 
that salt codfish was the only dainty in 
which down-easters indulge. 

Nothing could have been more pict- 
uresque than the bold and rocky shores, 
crowned with spruce and pine trees ; the 
heights bristling with forts and cannon, 





and the smiling cottages dotted here and 
there, quiet dwellings of humble fisher- 
folk. 

The moon, kind friend, as though 
loath to desert me, shone as brightly as 
in western New York, and there was no 
fog. The sea was smooth as a pond, 
and the pure blue heavens, studded with 
countless stars, and the many lights on 
both sides of the bay, formed a fairy 
scene. 

Our progress was slow, as we had to 
keep clear of small craft, pretty yachts 
with sails idly flapping, while their ama- 
teur crews whistled vainly for a breeze ; 
trim rowboats and gliding canoes, many 
of them paddled by ladies. 

Reaching the wharf, a wooden struct- 
ure about a hundred years old, we bun- 
dled out in the confusion usual on such 
occasions. I hailed a cabbie, who took 
off his cap while saying : 

“Where to, sir?” 

Next morning I delivered my letters, 
making my presence known to a most 
polite, courtly old gentleman with the 
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fresh color of a girl in his cheeks, who 
in the kindest manner invited me to his 
house for that evening, adding that the 
young people were going lobster-spear- 
ing, and he had no doubt that I should 
enjoy the sport, and they would fit me 
out with all the requisite paraphernalia. 

I cordially thanked him, though in in- 
ward terror I said to myself: 

“Fit me out! I hope so. I did not 
bring any swords or spears. I might 
crush a lobster if I had gloves on and 
hit very hard.” 

At eight o’clock my cabbie drove me 
about a mile anda half through long 
suburban streets well shaded with pret- 
ty trees, dropping me at last in a most be- 
witching scene of lawn and shrubberies, 
the door of a large rambling cottage 
standing wide open anda busy, cheerful, 
chattering crowd of young men and 
maidens running in and out like so many 
bees. 

My kind acquaintance of the morning 
soon saw and welcomed me, introduc- 
ing me to the ladies and telling his son, 
a tall, soldierly young fellow, to look 
well after my comfort and pleasure. 

I stood, a silent spectator, mystified 
and amused by the laughing discus- 
sions and clever arrangements of the 
low-voiced, light-footed, though heavily 
shod young ladies. 

“ Have you my spear?” “ How many 
torches are there?” “Run down to 
Thorndean and borrow another torch.” 
“ Allow me to row for you.” “ Where 
are the baskets ?” 

At last we were off, though I saw 
nothing like weapons, only some long 
sticks looking like those with which the 
country-folk prop up their clothes-lines. 

Down the steep hillside at the back 
of the house we proceeded, following a 
winding path through the poppies and 
brilliant flowers of a straggling garden, 
and soon found ourselves on a pebbly 
shore. 

A long salt-water inlet, running up 
for about four and a half miles and 
about an eighth of a mile in width, lay 
like a mirror sleeping in the moonlight, 
the shore free from any, even the slight- 
est disfigurement of mud or offensive 
weed, and brightly, darkly blue. It was 
like a rock-shut valley with hillsides dot- 
ted with pretty villas and dense with pine 
and spruce forests of resinous odors. 
I drew a long breath of the most exhila- 
rating air and found it difficult to 


determine where the land left off and 
the water began. 

Hearing myself called, I turned to see 
a jolly little girl with soft, expressive 
brown eyes and hair to match, who in- 
formed me that she would hold a torch 
for me and I was to go in her boat. 
“Jack will come, too,” she added, “ and 
Jeanie, my cousin, so you will not be 
tired.” 

There were eight or ten boats,and I 
soon saw that there was some favoritism 
or magnetic influence which guided the 
disposal of the men and the ladies in the 
various craft. Jack soon disentangled 
us from the flotilla, and we pushed off 
into the clear, deep water. 

“Let us go,” said he, “first up the 
‘Arm’ as far as Melville Island,” row- 
ing at a good pace as he spoke, while I 
looked disconsolately at the stick in my 
hand, not having the least idea as to 
what I was supposed to do with it. 

How shall I describe the glory of the 
moonlight, the shores with wood and 
lawn, the balmy air and the pretty girls 
with such lovely complexions, who chat- 
tered on in their low-toned, soft voices, 
yet all calling out in merry mood and 
each trying to row past the other ? 

On Melville Island stands the mili- 
tary prison where unlucky soldiers who 
have been drunk or disobedient are in- 
carcerated. It is a long, rather low, red 
building and was once the abode of 
French and American prisoners of war. 

A wooden bridge connects the island 
with the mainland, and there were a 
dozen or so of red-coats fishing for 
perch, and all singing in chorus to the 
tune of “Charming Judy Callaghan.” 
These, I was told, were not prisoners, 
but wardens and petty officers. 

Under the piers of the bridge and in 
the shadows of the rocky shore we be- 
gan our hunt for lobsters. Jack rowed 
the boat very slowly, the pretty brown- 
eyed girl held the torch, while the fair 
cousin condescended to teach me. 

The other boats had scattered in all 
directions, and we could hear from a 
distance the sound of the merry laugh- 
ter of their occupants. Meanwhile Jack 
slowly rowed along, and the torch-bearer 
evidently expected me to do something 
with the spear which I held in my hand. 
This was a straight spruce pole eight or 
nine feet long and about an inch and 
a quarter in diameter at its lower 
end, and tapering to the top. On two 
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opposite sides of the lower end were 
bound with twine two jaws of ash, 
which were thickened at the ends, thus 
making a springy spear somewhat like 
the letter Y inverted. 

The strong light from the torch (a 
paraffine lamp swinging at the end of a 
stick,) held over the side of the boat, 
enabled one to see clearly the waving 
weeds and lovely shells. 

While I gazed in admiration, one of 
the girls called loudly, “ Oh, there he is— 
quick, or you'll lose him! Ah, he’s 
gone!” 

“ Better luck next time,” said Jack — 
“now, now, there’s another.” 

I made a most determined dive with 
the spear, nearly upsetting the boat 
and lost my balance, and rested my nose 
(a large one) on the gunwale, as the 
lobster majestically disappeared in his 
home among the weeds. My pride was 
roused. I made a wilder and as useless 
attempt and began to feel crestfallen. 


“ What apity !” cried one; “ the others © 


will surely beat us; we must not let 
them laugh. Will you kindly change 
with me and give me the spear while 
you hold the torch ?” 

With humble pleasure I made the ex- 
She took the spear, bidding 


change. 
me kneel in the bow of the boat and 
hold the torch over the side while she 
stood behind me. 

We then moved slowly along, the 
lady steering with the spear on the bot- 


tom. Suddenly she exclaimed, “ there’s 
one —steady! ” and stopped the boat with 
the spear. 

Jack steadied our almost impercept- 
ible movement, and the lobster was 
seen slowly crawling along in about six 
feet of water. My pretty friend gently 
raised the spear and as gently lowered 
it to within about six inches of its back, 
then by a sharp stroke sprung the jaws 
of the spear over its back, lifted it care- 
fully into the boat, turned it sideways 
with her hand and dropped it into a tub 
taken for the purpose. Soon three more 
are seen and as skillfully secured. 

“How are you getting on?” asked a 
voice across the water from where a 
canoe was leaving its shining trail. “ Oh, 
finely!” gayly answers my patroness. 
“Take the torch; there’s a beauty — 
quick, quick!” handing me the spear as 
she spoke. “ Now, do not lose him.” 

Jumping up, I waved my spear in the 
air, made a desperate and near-sighted 
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attack, broke the poor lobster’s back and 
triumphantly brought him up a miser- 
able wreck. 

They tried hard to be polite, but the 
laughter would out. I joined in, and I 
and my new-found friends were old 
friends then and forever. 

I gave up and we glided along, chat- 
ting and laughing at everything and 
nothing, as young folk can. 

Oh, the beauty of that boating! This, 
then, I thought, is the place to which 
I was loath to come, and from whence 
I should return mouldy with fog and 
looking like old cheese. 

At last we neared a point of land 
which they told me was the “park,” 
with a fort and battery near the shore. 

There was in the old war time a heavy 
iron chain stretched from shore to shore 
to prevent the enemy’s ships from going 
up the Arm. The iron rings to which it 
was attached remain firmly fixed in the 
solid rock, but all is sweet and peaceful 
now around this most exquisite spot, 
where carriages, nurse-maids and chil- 
dren do congregate all day in the pleas- 
ant summer-time. This being a favor- 
ite feeding ground for lobsters, I made 
another attempt and was well reward- 
ed, as I quickly secured three, one after 
another. 

Midnight came all too soon, and a 
voice announced that it was time to re- 
turn for supper. Miss Jeanie took a 
pair of oars and rowed with “Cousin 
Jack”— they seemed all cousins, these 
charming people—and we sped merrily 
up the bay. 

On counting the spoil, which amount- 
ed to thirty-seven, I was much pleased 
to find that some of the old hands had 
not secured one. By this time we were 
hungry enough for anything, and my 
fair friends escorted me to the house. 

Some of the ladies’ pretty, sparkling 
faces were adorned with sundry dashes 
of soot from the torches, and all were 
glad to wash hands and faces and par- 
take of the bountiful supper which 
awaited us. 

It was 2 a. Mm. ere I found myself 
at my hotel, my brain filled with an 
unfading picture of woods and hills, 
sea-weeds and mosses, bright eyes and 
friendly looks, while my heart was full 
of pleasant thoughts and kindly words 
of cheer, and I wished that all my 
friends could go a lobster-spearing in 
not far off Nova Scotia. 
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HERE are parts of Ireland which 
can only be described in one word 
—they are lonely; and there are, 
again, localities where life and 

laughter abound, and where the hot blood 
of the impulsive Irishman is easily fever- 
ed. Such a town is Tipperary. I can see 
it yet, as I first saw it on that Sunday 
afternoon, the air yet vocal with the 
shouts of an election shindy, the bare- 
legged children staring and yelling at 
me in an unknown tongue, while their 
fathers and mothers laughed and uttered 
loud-voiced comments on the strange 
spectacle of a woman on a wheel. They 
had never seen such a sight before, as 
few lady cyclists would choose the wild 
mountain roads and scattered villages 
of County Tipperary for a_ touring 
field. I had rather an absurd and irra- 
tional panic when I heard the shouts of 
amazed delight, and saw the small boys 
shying their little caps at me. Of course 
I thought they were stones, and grim 
shadows from that long-past, prophetic 
warning came flickering over the clear- 
ness of my vision. 

To be “shot from behind a hedge” 
was only one degree more awful than to 
be stoned on the highway, and I made 
marvelous good time down the cobble- 
stoned street of Tipperary, with a vague 
notion that I must reach the hotel 
kept by Mr. Dobbyn, where we intend- 
ed to dine, or else strike the more 
expansive. reaches of open country 


“beyant” the town. Tim was away be- 
hind, but he soon came nearer, and we 
saw in less time than it takes to tell 
it, the welcome windows of Dobbyn’s 
Hotel, which we greeted with a simul- 
taneous gasp of relief, for the street 
behind us seemed full of boys and 
women and little red cows, and rather 
wild-looking men. 

Tim picked up my little Raglan, with 
due regard for possibilities in the way of 
a sly puncture from the disheveled small 
Paddies who were pursuing us, and we 
burst in upon the slumbers of good Mr. 
Dobbyn, who was peacefully laid out 
upon a horsehair lounge, with the 
Dublin 7imes spread over his face, and 
who greeted us with a snort and a 
bounce, and a startled demand to know 
what was the matter. I referred him to 
the numbers of his townsmen, and their 
excited condition, and asserted my in- 
tention not to go beyond the threshold 
until after dark. Mr. Dobbyn basely 
truckled to my weakness, and sympa- 
thized with my determination, and when 
I had done gasping and scolding he 
suggested that I should have something. 

Of course I knew it would be tea, and 
so it was—good and hot and creamy, in 
true Irish perfection. The Tipperary- 
ites had by this time gone home, having 
left a guard of watchmen on the oppo- 
site curb to report our movements. “I 
want to go and see New Tipperary. Is 


it far?” “Five minutes’ walk, Miss,” 
said Mr. Dobbyn. “You'll not need the 
machines.” Tim and I sallied forth, 


much observed and criticised, and roam- 
ed about the streets, until we emerged 
into quite atrim little market square, 
with a very American-looking town hall, 
very clean sidewalks, and a row of cute 
little shops, almost like playhouses, so 
small and so spick and span were they. 
Only one young man was to be found, 
and in response to my inquiry, “ Where 
is New Tipperary?” he said, indifferent- 
ly, “You're standin’ in it this blessed 
minnit !” “Oh, Tim !” I said, reproach- 
fully, “is this what they call in Dublin 
‘a few shacks by the roadside ’—and 
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where are all the people? Are they at 
vespers ?” “There’s no people at all!” 
the Irishman said, shortly; “sure you saw 
the people in Old Tipperary, didn’t you? 
That’s just all of them ; New Tipperary’s 
empty.” And so it proved to be. The 
trim little shops, the neat market-place, 
the giddy town hall, were another “ De- 
serted Village,” and the Land League 
had labored in vain for the evicted ten- 
ants, who had paid the costs of their own 
evictions, and gone joyfully back to 
their gruesome cottages in Old Tippe- 
rary, turning their back on the Ameri- 
can houses, which they speak of con- 
temptuotisly as “ miserable shells.” The 
story of Mr. Smith-Barry and his ten- 
antry is too old and too long to repeat 
here, but is a beautiful illustration of the 
failure of foreign notions to supplant 
the old-time ideas of the Irish. To my 
fancy, New Tipperary was _ infinitely 
preferable as a residence to its elder sis- 
ter; but to those peasant minds, accus- 


tomed to three-foot-thick walls and tiny” 


four-paned windows, mud floors and 
dingy, peat-smoked atmosphere, the 
pine floors and wide sashes, and lath and 
plaster walls, are too light and unsub- 
stantial. “They'll blow away some 
rough night, divil miss them!” said a 
frowsy old woman. “Aye, Miss, dear, 
that’s God’s truth you hear !” said a dark- 
faced man. “They’re but shells to kape 
out the cowld and the damp, not houses 
to live in, and you couldn’t warm ’em 
wid ever such a blaze.” 

“But,” I insisted, “they are so clean 
and bright, and if you come to America 
you'll see only such houses. That’s 
the kind all the working folk have.” 
“Och-—God pity them!” cried a fine, 
rosy woman. “I've heard they’re all 
that wizened and shrunk wi’ the cowld 
till the men and women aren’t half 
grown. Well, we can kape warm here, 
anyway!” I could only laugh, and say, 
“T’m an American; doI look starved ?” 
Then I encountered as delicate a piece of 
flattery as ever you heard. Give me an 
Irishwoman for touching the very core 
of your vanity with balm of Gilead! 
“Sure, darlin’, don’t you ever go back 
there, else you'll never come to your 
full growth. An’ you so swate and 
clever.” I watched for a glint of irony 
in her bright eyes, but they looked 
calmly and innocently into mine ; and if 
she was guying me, she did it well. 
“Ah! I’m afraid you’re a humbug,” I 
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retorted, and she looked reproachfully 
at me with a little sigh. “Stay with us, 
lady, and you'll learn us better,” she said 
gently, and I felt thoroughly vanquished. 
Such is the Irish way—the dear, sad, 
laughing, earnest, humbugging, April- 
day way! I know it, and I love it, but 
I shall never understand it! 

A gale had been blowing in our faces 
that Sunday which had much ruffled 
the dignity of my deportment along the 
road. Tim had been several times 
ordered to the van for reasons which 
wouldn’t bear inspection, and had been 
forbidden, under pain of having a brick 
thrown at him (there wasn’t a brick 
within a score of miles!), to turn round 
or even look behind. 

But at sundown of this breezy golden 
Sabbath the wind lulled, then shifted, 
and dark clouds rolled up from the 
northwest. “ Limerick lace” I called 
them while they were yet light and 
filmy, but black bombazine was more 
like them as they traveled past Lim- 
erick to Tipperary. “’Tis a wild night,” 
said Mr. Dobbyn, as he set the dinner 
table. ‘A regular snorter!”’ assented 
Tim, rolling a cigarette. “I say, old 
lady, ain’t you sorry you came down this 
way?” I said nothing; I was not sorry. 
I never was sorry to go anywhere in 
Ireland, except the day I took the tug 
at Derry to catch the good ship Cal- 
fornia to come home. I persistently 
gloated over our rambles in a way 
calculated to aggravate the worthy 
Tim, who reserved his appreciation for 
some unusually good bit. 

As Mr. Dobbyn set out our cozy din- 
ner I was not conscious of that sense of 
content which should have accompanied 
a snug corner, a tasty meal and some 
tired bones. I had a wild idea in my 
mind, which came I know not whence 
nor how. Noone knows the spell that 
haunts the air of Tipperary ! 

Briefly, I had calculated for some mo- 
ments on the change of wind, the dark 
night, the sly, smug satisfaction of Mr. 
Dobbyn, as he told us fictions of the 
antics of his fellow-citizens, and watch- 
ed the lazy Tim stretch himself on the 
horse-hair lounge and close his eyes. 
He thought he had us! But I was 
scheming, planning to escape him, and 
after dinner I broached my wild idea. 

“T think I’dlike to go somewhere else 
for to-night,” I said, pushing away my 
dessert. “What do you say to riding 
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away before this glorious wind as far as 
we can, and then striking the early 
morning train, for a while, and getting 
a rest, and riding into Killarney by sun- 
rise?” 

Tim rose solemnly and looked me 
over. “ My dear old lady,” he said, mys- 
teriously, “come here!” He drew me 
out to the entry, and there, seated 
patiently on the opposite curb, was the 
lookout party. They were watching ! 

“T'm going to bed!” I said, in a loud 
yawn. “Goodnight ; don’t be lazy to- 
morrow—like a good boy, let us start 
at five.” “All right !” said Tim, acqui- 
escent, as usual. , 

I darted into the coffee-room and 
turned down the lights, and then 
looked out into the twilight street. 
One by one the lookout party rose, 
thoughtfully dusted off the seats of 
their breeches and shambled away. 
When the last had gone I rushed out into 
the entry. “Where are the wheels?” I 
said. “We aren’t going to bed. I de- 
clare I won’t stay here till to-morrow. 
I'd rather ride across the Bog of Allen 
than face those wild lunatics outside 
again.” Tim’s brows wrinkled, but I 
over-persuaded him to listen tp the plan 
I cherished, and by the aid of a very 
gallant bagman, whose boxes filled 
up the hall, I made it plain to him 
that the proper course to pursue was to 
euchre the deceptious Dobbyn, take 
advantage of the gale, and see what 
time we could make before the early 
train reached a certain distant point. 
“Tf we miss it we can rest in the 
station and take the next,” I concluded. 
“And I want to ride into Killarney 
by sunrise !” The bagman rose to the 
occasion, calmly pronounced the scheme 


feasible, and chuckled over the coming 
discomfiture of Dobbyn, who had been 
so sure of our remaining that he had 
given us the best rooms and put the 
bagman in a back bedroom. I am sure 
I don’t know why we all set ourselves 
against poor Dobbyn, but even Tim 
thought it would be a good joke to 
go on, and gave his reluctant consent. 

“It won’t rain with this wind, but 
it will be beastly dark,” he said. “ How 
we shall whiz, and it’s a good deal 
down-hill! Suppose we break some- 
thing, old lady?” Mr. Dobbyn was 
calmly certain of our return, and treated 
us considerately as a couple of way- 
ward children who must be allowed the 
length of their tether. He remonstrat- 
ed when I paid the bill, wanted us to 
leave our bundles, and even when we 
were cautiously stealing down the 
steps he came to whisper benevolently, 
“T’ll keep the rooms ready, Miss.” The 
gallant bagman presented me with 
some lovely roses, and wished us a safe 
ride, in a light and bantering tone, as 
of one who talks for talking’ssake. He 
was a cheering, delightful bagman, and 
I remember him gratefully. 

“For heaven’s sake, old lady !” whis- 
pered Tim, as we sneaked down the 
street, noiselessly gliding along in the 
pitch-dark night, “if you meet any- 
one run over them, but don't ring that 
bell!” Tim has always maintained 
that the excitement of the afternoon 
began by my ringing a warning at a 
ragged urchin who had run ati.wart my 
course; but in this instance his cau- 
tion was unnecessary. I was scarcely 
breathing, and I’d have run over Mr. 
Smith-Barry himself, and never have 
made a sound. 


To be completed in September. 
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BLUE-FISHING ON JERSEY SHOALS. 


BY H. 


na ARE the boom !” rang 

ee WwW out the mighty voice 

PRA of Captain Bownes 

as the Ae/pie came 

about, and the big 

spar swung hissing 

over my head, fol- 

lowed by a twist of 

wet, snaky sheets 

that trailed across 

the cockpit to splash 

off again on the 

starboard quarter. That warning cry 

roused me from a day dream wherein 

all things were drowsily mingled. 

Cloud-flecked blue far above, brown 

strands that melted into yellow stretch- 

ing dimly back, a dancing shimmer of 

old Ocean by and before us, and that 

glorious, frolicsome inshore breeze. 

Rocked on this tumbling field of green 

and white all cares fled forgotten. 

There had been no past, there was to be 

no future, only this witching, slum- 
brous present. 

We were on the Jersey shoals, well 
out from the Seabright shore. A good 
eight miles off-shore the blue-fishing 
grounds lie, and thither, in the teeth of 
an easterly breeze, we were beating. 

“A regular out and out wind fur 
blues,” the veteran skipper soliloquized, 
as he hauled in the sheets till the 
stanch old cat-boat heeled over on her 
washboards. The white-caps scurried 
past, blending with the foam in our 
wake. Held firmly up into the wind, 
the XAe/pie creaked and groaned and 
bucked like a broncho from the plains. 
A homeward bound oysterman anxious- 
ly clamored as he shot under our stern 
with close reefed jib and mainsail, 
“ Better take in a point or two, boys, les’ 
yer want ter stan’ on yer beam ends, 
when yer git outside. She’s a fairly 
bilin’ out by ther channel buoy.” 

In defiance, we waved our caps at the 
weedy old prophet, and “Cap” took in 
a foot more, bringing our lee washboard 
level with the water, just by way of 
showing how little a sou’east blow 
bothered the Kelpie. And Withers, 
scenting the battle afar off, hauled out 
the tackle chest, and he and I fell to 
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sorting our trolling for the 
grounds were in sight. 

I love to watch the Colonel at such a 
time. No scarred cavalryman ever 
ground his sabre on the eve of battle 
with more grim delight than he displays 
in polishing up his squids or feeling the 
points of his hooks. He was attaching 
some red flannel to his lure by way of 
offering a more startling attraction (I 
generally thrust a bit of fish on my 
squid believing more in the scent of the 
meat than the color of the bait) when 
the Cap interposed some advice. 

“Ef you chaps are smart en’ knows 
when you're well off, you'll yank thet 
line off’n them reels an’ lay et in two 
neat coils (he pronounced it “kiles”). 
Ets braided line en won't kink ef you 
use et well, en when a six-pound blue 
takes holt yer won’t hev no time ter be 
windin’ and unwindin’ of them gew- 
gaws,” this last with a contemptuous 
wave of the thumb toward our new rub- 
ber quadruple multipliers. 

“T believe he’s right, old man!” mur- 
mured Withers regretfully beginning to 
pull out the line and coil it on his side 
of the boat. Long before the shining 
gimp leaders, safeguards against Brer 
Blue’s sharp teeth had been bent on 
and our squids made ready, our lookout 
had sighted signs of game. 

“ Hi! yander’s ther tattle-tales,” yelled 
Captain Bownes in triumph, and sure 
enough there not more than a half-mile 
ahead the terns were circling and sweep- 
ing over the tide eddy. These terns, or 
gulls as they are commonly though 
erroneously known, have been from 
times unwritten the camp-followers of 
the bluefish, They have long ago 
learned the wasteful ways of this ocean 
pirate, that kills where he does not eat 
simply for the pleasure apparently of 
leaving a floating trail of death behind 
him to attest his prowess, and pursuing 
the timid “silversides” and herring far 
up into the inlet and shallows ’till in 
sheer despair whole shoals have been 
known to leap ashore only to die there 
in the sun. The terns rejoice in the 
slaughter for it means food for them. 
Even on days when the blues are 
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hungry, they seldom stay to take more 
than one snap at their victims. Halves 
of the miserable fish, heads, tails, mid- 
dles, drift in the path of the wanton 
pursuers. On these fragments the terns 
feed day by day, following the army of 
blues for miles along the coast. 

By the continual dipping and swoop- 
ing of the white-winged scavengers we 
knew the fish must be feeding freely, 
and excitement ran high. Rounding 
the channel buoy we shot out into the 
sharp pelting ripples of the eddy that 
sets around the sou’ east ledge, into the 
very midst of the hovering birds. They 
were too intent on the spoils to be dis- 
turbed at our coming, and we in turn 
lost sight of them as we eagerly tossed 
over our squids, All at once, rushing 
athwart our wake under our very stern, 
came a mighty school of moss-bunkers 
or white-fish. The water was alive with 
them, leaping and skimming across the 
surface in wild panic, some rising two 
feet from the waves as if jumping to 
avoid some hidden foe. Hidden? Nay, 
not so, for now we could see the 


darting gleams of light flash hither 
and yon beneath the ill-fated school. 
Death was following the flight of those 


unerring silver arrows. Turning and 
twisting, rising at them from below, 
falling on them from above, an enemy, 
cruel, unswerving, relentless, was driv- 
ing the poor moss-bunkers in a chase to 
which there could be but one end. That 
enemy was the blue-fish. 

A moment later I felt a sudden surg- 
ing on my line. Both feet were braced 
firmly against a block, and I determined 
to do the rascal to death. Hold in as 
best I could, however, the strain was 
too much, and the line began to fairly 
smoke through my hands. Then it was 
I felt the wisdom and protection in the 
stout, well-frayed leathern gloves, and 
rejoiced at the same time that I had 
plenty of reserve line. An ejaculation 
from the Colonel announced that he, too, 
was fast tosomething heavy. The head 
of our craft, meantime, was thrown up 
into the wind so that she lay with flap- 
ping canvas awaiting the results. The 
first rush of my blue had run out some- 
thing like forty yards of cord, and his 
second dash on an oblique course to 
starboard carried him some twenty 
yards further to where he now splashed 
in a short spasm of indecision. After 
that he did what I most feared, dived 
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and came for us in a bee line. With 
such a swift-swimming fish a move of 
this kind pushes the troller to his utmost 
powers. It is next to impossible to haul 
in the slack so that the blue will not 
gain on you. Let him but gather a loop 
of two fathoms’ length, and with a cun- 
ning, devil-born, he will follow up the 
line snapping at it right and left as he 
goes, and if, in his mad efforts, he does 
not part the strands, then truly the fisher 
is favored of fortune. Despairing, I felt 
this opponent of mine gather headway 
as he came, throwing in more loose line 
than I could hope to handle, so that it 
was to me more in the light of an inev- 
itable event long fought away than an 
accident, when in the twinkling of an 
eye the loop of empty line drifted to the 
top leaderless, squidless, fishless. 

I turned to watch the Colonel. His 
fish had been much more tame, in fact 
was a smaller, lighter catch that had 
yielded in short time to his steady pull- 
ing. As he lifted him sparkling and 
gasping in the sunlight into the boat, a 
glint of superiority flitted over his sun- 
burned face for he had just caught sight 
of my gearless line. The minutes of 
exultation were few though, for a new 
pearl squid, fresh and untried, was dan- 
gling from a longer, heavier gimp than I 
had ever before used. Less than a full 
rod of line had been paid out when a 
desperate snatch told me that another 
fight was begun. Once he felt the barb 
no earthly thing could have held that 
fish. He plunged straight down and 
ran out to sea till a good half of my two 
hundred yard coil had followed his wild 
course before he slackened speed. 

“Snub him, you lubber; snub him 
afore he takes all yer tackle out ter 
kingdom come!” Captain Bownes was 
excited, for the old man knew what I 
didn’t even then, that I had hooked a 
giant blue. “Snubbing ” is the technical 
term for throwing all your weight 
against the fish and attempting to bring 
him to a dead stand-still. There is dan- 
ger in it at first as a new beginner is 
prone to take a turn around his hand to 
assist his grip, a carelessness that has 
been painfully remembered by many a 
troller. One must never “snub” so that 
he cannot abandon his attempt in a flash 
if he finds his fish too heavy. The in- 
stant I felt a wavering, a relaxation in 
the fast-running line my hands tight- 
ened carefully and the line was brought 
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over so that by running around the 
lower hand its friction was a hundred- 
fold increased. Following up my ad- 
vantage I pulled stoutly. Every foot of 
line was contested savagely except once 
when a mood of reckless willingness 
came over him and he began the dreaded 
incoming game. It was only for a mo- 
ment though and then he thrashed off 
channelward in his last ugly rally. As 
the greenish bronzed-backed fellow 
drew alongside I got my first idea of 
his size. The sigh of delight that es- 
caped me when he was once well landed 
was echoed by the old sailor, who got 
out his rule to take measurements. 

“Thirty inches plump,” said he, “that 
means nine pound sure!” and so it 
proved. But all this time the Colonel 
was playing in hard luck. Evidently 
the pearl squid with menhaden attach- 
ment was more of a success than the 
red flannel rig. Three fish had struck, 
but so lightly that he failed to hook 
them. And just now he had struck 
what he proclaimed with sorrowful 
voice to have been a very monster. He 
had held him well in hand, giving him 
head just when he should, recovering 
slack as fast as it came in; in fact, he 
was just beginning to believe there was 
no hand in the game he could not play 
to win, when the blue showed him a 
new combination by a wild plunge under 
the side of the Kelpie with a force 
that sawed the line clean in two on the 
rough edge of the centerboard. 

During the next two hours I landed 
eighteen good fish, none so large as my 
first, to be sure, but all large, and 
Withers had secured but two more. 
The “Cap,” stirred past all control by 
my success, put out a line himself and 
brought in the best catch of the day. 
A half moss-bunker split lengthwise 
was his bait, fixed on a big and long- 
shanked hook. That one was his only 
achievement, but it weighed that night 
by Captain Bownes’ scales, which he 
swore were truthful, eleven pounds and 
aquarter. The flock of terns had moved 
far to the southward, and, our luck fall- 
ing off, we decided to follow them. A 
near-by school of porpoises, great black 
rolling fellows, were hanging around 
the buoy, having been attracted by the 
blues who in turn took fright at their 
approach. Knowing that the blues 
would naturally seek shoaler grounds, 
to avoid these big pursuers, we headed 


for the sandbar about two miles below. 
There, in a tideway with the water, on 
the young flood, the very best tide, we 
anchored to try what is known as 
“ chumming.” 

Captain Bownes brought out a large 
tub of chopped fish, menhaden and por- 
gies, which he had been saving for 
the end. This dainty, albeit it was 
rather high-odored did one chance to 
get to leeward of it, was showered over- 
board by dippersful from time to time. 
We fished with short heavy rods and a 
somewhat lighter line than before, bait- 
ing our hooks with shedder crab which 
we exchanged for menhaden later when 
the sharp-finned epicures grew fussy. 
Right in among the floating “chum ” 
we cast our hooks, letting the lines run 
well behind us while we waited. 

There’s a swing and a swell and a 
swash, after all, in this fishing in the old 
salt sea, that can never be experienced 
by one who spends his days beside in- 
land waters. Down in the heaving 
green that lifts and lowers so restless 
beneath, what monsters may be eyeing 
the bait! Will it be a skate huge and 
ungainly, a codfish, a dolphin ora shark? 
I was well dampened now by spray for 
the freshening wind had raised a con- 
siderable sea on the shallows, but my en- 
thusiasm was anything else than ebbing. 
Fighting blue-fish with a rod, however 
substantial, is very different from work 
with hand-line tackle. In less than 
five minutes the Colonel and I had all 
we cared to handle. The fish, though 
smaller as a rule than our former prizes, 
were extremely gamy. ‘The rising tide 
set across the flat through the small 
channel where we lay with incredible 
power, and every fish that struck surged 
off into the mid-current as if fully aware 
of the force of the old-time proverb “ Go 
with, not against, the stream.” The third 
fish Istruck proved a stubborn wight, evi- 
dently of a warlike tribe and determined 
to sell his life dearly. When after a 
long, hot struggle I had coaxed him 
out of the race-way into the eddy on 
our port side, he took advantage of a 
momentary lapse of care on my part to 
shoot under our stern where he fouled 
the rudder-shaft in a most hopeless way. 
There he flopped till he tore loose, I 
suppose. All I really knew was that I had 
to pull in what I could save of the line, 
breaking off the lower end. The Col- 
onel distinguished himself by hooking a 
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striped bass, a most unusual visitor to 
those shoals, and if he had not lost him 
together w ith a really fine rod, probably 
would never have ceased to brag about 
him to the present day. It must be ad- 
mitted that it was a magnificent bass. 
I should say it must have been a full 
fifty-pound fish. It was more than an 
even chance that Withers, poorly equip- 
ped as he was, would have kilied him 
but for an accident, for he is a hard man 
to daze, be the circumstances ever so 
startling. A loop of line had been 
hastily caught up in reeling that 
clogged the reel, and the fish throwing 
his full strength against the rod snapped 
it short off at the middle ferrule and 
carried off with it a hundred yards of 
line. 

Had not that happened, we might 
never have noticed that the whole sky 
was darkening, and all of the fishing 
craft, seinesmen, and scene samaaia 
had put inside the bar. 

“ Boys, we hev got no time ter fool, ag 
muttered the Cap, solemnly, as he put 
down his pipe and fell to raising the 
bow anchor. “There’s goin’ to be a 
mighty dirty blow out hereaways.” 
Hastily Withers and I grabbed the stern 
line and got the grapnel aboard. It 
always seems as though there were a 
hundred things to do at such a time. 
Flopping fish in the cock-pit to fling 
into the fish-well, water to bail out, 
tackle to snug away, anchors to lift, sail 
to hoist, centerboard to lower. “I 
wish, by all the marine gods,” snarled 
Withers, red in the face as he tugged 
at the centerboard, “ that I was a darned 
octopus with eight hundred arms!” 

Before we were fairly under way the 
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BY CHARLOTTE 


BOUT the middle of July a camp- 
A ing party of eight—four adults, 
three children, and their nurse 
—were en route across the plains 
ina Pullman car. A few miles east of 
Denver they were met by a joyful 
“Cripp” * whose anticipations, after a 
year’s exile from home, would not allow 
him to wait their arrival at Denver. It 
was a happy meeting. From Denver 
we went direct to Buena Vista. 


* Colorado generic term for a consumptive. 
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squall was upon us. I felt the Kel- 
pic's frame quiver as the full force of 
the wind suddenly struck her low-reefed 
sail. With a leap like a startled deet 
she was off, shaking the bubbles from 
her dripping bows, and seeming to clear 
long reaches of water at every bound. 
It was a straight-away course now be- 
fore this gale, which was, we could see 
by the pursuing clouds, but the fore- 
runner of a thunder storm. Black 
enough the water was that curled under 
the sides of the stiff little cat-boat, and 
even Captain Bownes, that ancient wind 
and water-tanned salt, muttered from 
the depths of his sou’wester and baggy 
oilskins, ‘‘She’s a smasher, boys, and no 
mistake!” Harder blew that east wind, 
darker grew the water and lower the 
flight of the screaming gulls, and then 
the rain began to drive down. 

So it was that we came straggling in, 
weary and wet, to simmer and smoke 
before the Cap’s good applewood fire, 
while whiffs of supper came from the 
outer room, like atmospheric promises 
of plenty. That jolly supper over, we 
clustered again around the blaze, while 
the “Cap” brewed one of those hot 
“rum flips ” for which he is famed from 
the Cape May “light” to Sandy Hook. 
Well warmed inside and out, he began 
to reel off reminiscences of blue-fishing 
in the old days, and “big uns” he had 
seen or caught. If, inspired by the 
cheering mug and the incense from our 
pipes, he was led from cold paths of 
truth in any of those stirring tales, we 
forgave it with a right good will, drink- 
ing when we left the fire that night one 
farewell bumper to “the prince of ocean 
fish—our friend, the Blue!” 


IN THE ROCKIES. 
REEVE CONOVER. 


Buena Vista is situated about one 
hundred and twenty miles southwest of 
Denver. The route passes through 
Colorado Springs, Manitou, Cascade, and 
Green Mountain Falls, following the 
general course of the La Platte River, 
westward and upward toward the di- 
vide, from which it drops gradually into 
the valley of the Arkansas. The scen- 
ery is called the finest in Colorado, 
and is remarkably Alpine in character— 
wild, precipitous and awe-inspiring ; an 
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occasional glimpse of Pike’s Peak add- 
ing a touch of beauty to it. 

Below lay Buena Vista, in the middle 
of the valley of the Arkansas—or prairie, 
rather, for, properly speaking, there are 
no valleys in our American Switzerland. 
The country is either mountain or plain, 
in dead earnest, and the ranges rise from 
the flat surface of the prairie like ice- 
bergs from the sea. Five miles of this 
level country, with the Arkansas divid- 
ing it like a ribbon, lay before us, and 
beyond rose the snowy outline of the 
Sagouache * range, rising peak on peak, 
until lost in the clear distance toward 
the south. Pointing far across the 
valley, to a pineapple-shaped elevation 
situated between two larger mountains, 
Uncle Rob told the children that that 
was Sheep Mountain. Our camp was to 
be in the cafion at the foot of it. 

On the principal street of Buena 


Vista stands a large grocery and ware-. 


house, whose stock of goods includes 
tinware, crockery, canned fruit, salt and 
fresh meats, hardware, and all miners’ 
and campers’ supplies. Here we spent 
a morning in deep consultation, endeav- 
oring to reconcile our necessities with 
our pocket-books. 

“You must remember,” said my 
prudent brother-in-law, “that you can- 
not carry any of this stuff home with 
you, and whatever you buy over and 
above what you need is dead loss.” 

Our standards, in the matter of kitch- 
en utensils, did especially differ. I 
argued from the standpoint of a well- 
stocked house ; he from the frugal out- 
fit of a bachelor’s ranch. A skillet and 
camp-kettle seemed to him ample pro- 
vision for any culinary necessities. 

“Do you mean,” said I, aghast, “to 
boil the ham and the towels in the same 
kettle?” 

“To be sure,” he answered with the 
nonchalance of an experienced camper ; 
“only you needn’t put them both in at 
the same time.” 

This was too much. I made a valiant 
stand for my prerogatives, and secured 
a stew-pan, wondering if those classic 


campers, the Shaybacks, would call this | 


going “ well-heeled.” 
The list of commodities which we 
finally decided upon was as follows : 


1 heating and 1 cooking stove. 

1 camp-kettle. 1 doz. tumblers. 
1 tea-kettle. 3 bowls. 

1 cOffee-pot. 2 pie pans. 





* Sy-watch. 


1 fire shovel. 
1 dish pan. 
3 fiber pails. 


1 stew-pan, 
1 skillet. 
1 doz. stoneware plates. 
“tin plates. 5 tin wash-basins. 
** stoneware cups. 1 dipper. 
tin cups. 1 tub. 

1 doz. clothes-pins. 
1 coal-oil can. 

5 lamps. 
12 camp-stools. 


“ 


“ 
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2 vegetable dishes. 
1 meat platter. 
3 tin milk pans. 
6 mattresses, 
12 pillows. 
Total cost of kitchen outfit, $46.10. 
Plated knives, forks and spoons, kitchen ladles and 
measuring cups, we brought from home; also our 
blankets, towels and bed linen. 


Our list of groceries for six weeks 
cost us $108.25. 

It included, of flour, 65 lbs.; of cornmeal, 25 1bs.; 
Graham flour, 10; potatoes, 110; coffee, 15; ham, 50; 
sugar, 50; crackers, 36; soap, 12; butter, 18; lard, 8; 
evaporated fruit, 12; 11 packages of rolled oats; 25 
dozen eggs; 3 gallons coal oil; 3% gallons maple 
syrup; 80 cans fruit, vegetables and soups. 

Our tents cost $64.30; labor in put- 
ting them up, hauling baggage, and 
horse-hire, $21.75 ; milk (two gallons a 
day), $28.90; butter and bread from the 
ranch, $7.00; fresh vegetables, $3.55. 

Other items, such as washing, baths 
at the hotel, fishing-tackle, fresh meat 
and fruit from town, raised the amount 
to about $350—the living expenses of 
nine people for six weeks. 

The stove above mentioned was about 
the size of a deal cracker box—say 
18x24 inches square and 16 high—made 
of sheet iron, with a division through 
the middle. The front compartment 
was the fire-box, and the back one the 
oven. Each had a door with a fasten- 
ing like an old-fashioned door-latch. 

If we had had an inkling of the dia- 
bolical tendencies of that stove, its 
capacity for ruining our most cherished 
schemes, we would have kept our en- 
thusiasm for other things. About eleven 
o’clock the last purchase was paid for 
and the procession moved camp-ward. 
We and our belongings filled two wag- 
ons. The one with the household goods 
went ahead. 

What a ride it was! The children 
were frantic with excitement, and we 
had not a little difficulty in answering 
their questions. My mind was torn 
with anxiety about things possibly for- 
gotten. Had we enough soap? Would 
nine pairs of blankets keep us warm ? 
Had anybody thought of matches? 
Then my thoughts would soar away 
from »lankets and soap to a happy con- 
tempiation of the prospect around us. 
I had been starving for mountains since 
I lived in neighborly companionship 
with the Alps, fourteen years before. 

Between the summits of Princeton 
and Yale stands Sheep Mountain, 
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which Uncle Rob had told the children 
marked the site of our camp. It was 
directly toward this that our road led, 
and after five miles of flat prairie, past 
a ranch or two and quantities of bowl- 
ders and cactus, we began the rise into 
the cafion of the Cottonwood. A hotel 
stands at the foot of the hills, which we 
made a convenience of for mail, hot 
baths (natural), and errands to town. A 
mile beyond, and above the hotel, we 
caught a gleam of white canvas through 
the dark leafage of the pines. Here the 
horses came to a standstill, the children 
rolled off either end of the wagon that 
came nearest and dashed away in 
ecstatic curiosity toward the tents. The 
two sent from Denver were already up ; 
the other three remained to be ex- 
tricated from the baggage in the 
wagon. The drivers helped each other 
unload and then drove back to town, 
leaving us sitting on a large rock, like 
the Pilgrim Fathers, with our household 
possessions piled around us. 

What to do first ? 

The magnitude of our undertaking 
dawned upon us. Here we were, a 
family of nine, set down among the 
rocks and sand and pines, to Jdegin 
living / Nothing to sit on, sleep on, eat 
on, or cook on; no place to lay a thing 
down or hang it up; two miles from 
an egg and six miles from a safety- 

in. 

. During the first half-hour I was 
appealed to for twine, tacks, a button- 
hook, court plaster, a big needle, a 
pencil, the vaseline, a spoon, the meas- 
uring tape and wrapping paper, any of 


which articles might be in either tray : 


of any of the four trunks, or possibly in 
one of the six hand-bags. And as the 
baggage was mostly buried under the 
mattresses my state of mind may be 
imagined. 

Before we had made any headway in 
reducing the disorder we discovered 
that we were all tremendously, frantic- 
ally hungry; not surprising, since we had 
been in the open-air all the morning 
and were then at an altitude of eight 
thousand feet above sea-level. The 
professor, in the zeal of starvation, pro- 
ceeded to explore sundry paper pack- 
ages in the box of groceries, arriving at 
sugar, navy beans, dried peaches, can- 
dles, and other commodities, good 
enough in their way, but not adapted to 
immediate necessities. 
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“Where zs the bread, anyway?” he 
asked. 

“ Bread "—— 

“ Why ! didn’t you think of the bread ?” 
we all exclaimed in unison, looking at 
each other like a village chorus express- 
ing surprise at the unworthy conduct 
of the tenor bandit. The bread had, of 
course, been forgotten, but, as Robert 
remarked, thank heaven, we still had 
the field-glass and plenty of patent 
trout-flies! Nobody goes camping in 
Colorado without a box of crackers, so 
in the dearth of bread, that was found 
and the top demolished; as the can 
opener could not be got at the axe was 
used on a can of beef ; these, with cold 
water from the stream, made our first 
camp dinner. 

That afternoon the other tents were 
erected, the provisions gotten under 
cover, and we all retired. I don’t know 
when or how sleep came, but the last 
thing I heard was the resonant roar of 
the creek over the bowlders in the gulch 
below. The next day, and for several 
following, sounds of the hammer and 
saw were heard from morning to night. 

A dining-table was built, a peculiar 
feature of which was a tendency to spill 
coffee and upset the temper of the per- 
sons at either end, but when we called 
the attention of the head of the family 
to this defect he replied that if any one 
thought he could build a better piece of 
furniture with a tack-hammer and six- 
penny nails he was at liberty to try. 
Afterward a kitchen table was built 
against a large rock; the stove was 
mounted on a cracker-box and the pipe 
wired to the branches of a pine tree. A 
set of shelves was constructed in the 
provision tent to hold our canned toma- 
toes and other bric-4-brac. 

Each sleeping-tent was provided with 
a small table, which served the double 
purpose of washstand and dressing-case. 
A cracker-box standing on end with a 
shelf nailed in it, held our books and 
papers; another was furnished with a 
lid and anchored in the stream to keep 
the butter and milk sweet; a third 
cracker-box was nailed to a tree and 
held our dishes. What would we have 
done without cracker-boxes? As the 
men gradually provided all these con- 
veniences Alice and I arranged our part 
of the household—put up curtains, 
tacked on table-covers, and “read up” 
in the cook-book. As she said, when 
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we had a jar of dried bread crumbs 
and a dish of cold boiled potatoes 
on the pantry shelf it seemed as 
though we were at last really keeping 
house. 

We were a pretty thoroughly tired- 
out family at the end of that week. 
Our first Sunday in camp was literally 
a day of rest. Almost the last thing 
done the night before was to swing the 
six hammocks from tree to tree, in a 
semicircle, near the edge of the cliff, 
and here we spent the day, gazing, ad- 
miring, and drinking in the view. It 
was as good as hearing a sermon to 
look at Princeton, towering so many 
thousand feet above us, holding great 
fields of snow in the basin of its ex- 
tinct crater. Close on the other side of 
us another sermon,—the abrupt cliff of 
limestone rock fully five hundred feet 
high, the eyrie of eagles and the haunt 
of mountain sheep. Behind us, toward 
the west, Sheep Mountain and Needle 
Point lifted their sharp, gray summits 
into the blue Colorado sky. Directly in 
front the outlook was down our cafion out 
into the valley of the Arkansas, which 
was bounded on the farther side, six 
miles away, by the purple outline of the 
In the near fore- 


South Park range. 
ground, down in the gulch, the foaming 
stream with its border of cottonwood 
trees, the pine-dotted slopes each side, 
and a little farther on the red roof of 
the hotel making a spot of color in 

To be continued. 
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contrast with the green fields of the 
valley. This was our daily panorama, 
varied by sunsets, storm-clouds, mist, 
rain and sunshine—all those enchanting 
atmospheric effects which every lover 
of Nature knows so well. 

One of the first official topics for con- 
sideration after we were settled and 
rested was a name for the camp. Our 
tents stood in an irregular row facing 
the edge of the cliff, among the pifion 
pines. Almost a bush in stature, with 
ugly gnarled branches growing close to 
the ground, the pifion is not a beautiful 
tree, but it develops better qualities on 
closer acquaintance. The children 
learned to enjoy the resinous gum and 
the sweet nuts hidden in the cones, 
while the space underneath the low- 
hanging branches made a capital play- 
house. One sturdy pifion, with a trunk 
like a cedar of Lebanon, stretched its 
arms around the provision tent, making 
a most picturesque background for our 
kitchen. A small one near our sleeping- 
tent we dubbed the Christmas-tree, it 
being a convenient hanging place for 
the lantern, Rob’s rubber boots, the fish- 
bag, hammock pillows and hats. Still 
another shaded our dining-table, and a 
broken branch above the professor’s 
seat added now and then asurreptitious 
drop of resin to his cup of coffee. After 
such intimate association it was emin- 
ently suitable to name the camp after 
the trees ; so Camp Pifion it became. 


LENZ’S WORLD TOUR AWHEEL. 


San FRANCISCO. 


kindest feelings for his untiring 

efforts to make my short stay in 

San Franciscoa pleasant one. He 
showed me the shipping of all parts of 
the world, along the bay, public build- 
ings, the residence portion of the city, 
and lastly, Golden Gate Park. The 
driveways here are excellent red-rock 
roads, winding by easy grades down to 
the shores of the Pacific Ocean, past the 
Seal Rocks but two hundred yards from 
the beach, where the sea-lions make a 
dismal sound by their continued barking. 
Lastly we visited the Golden Gate chan- 
nel, and I am free to confess that the en- 
tire surroundings, from a passing view, 
form a witchingly beautiful picture. 


ie Mr. George P. Wetmore I owe my 


I had grown used to seeing Chinese 
by the hundreds in cities along the 
railroads, in Portland, and all small 
towns along the Pacific slope, and in 
the Willamette and Sacramento Valley, 
yet it is a noticeable fact that there are 
more pig-tailed Celestials in San Fran- 
cisco than in anycity in America. In all 
the coast towns they enter into all trades, 
cooking in hotels and private houses, 
working in factories everywhere, farm- 
ing in the fields, mostly boarding them- 
selves at ten centsa day. Their mode 
of dress they never change, showing no 
affinity to the United States whatever. 
I was even informed that when one dies 
he is left.beneath the American sod just 
long enough to clean the flesh from the 
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bones, and then is shipped back to China. 
It is easily noticed that there is a hidden 
bitter hatred against them on the coast, 
but this is hardly surprising. The Chi- 
nese, with their great cunning, oust 
American labor. They work at what 
would be starving wages to a white 
man, for a few years, then leave for 
home with their hoarded earnings. 
Some few of course have established 
stores, and a few others may remain 
permanently, but the dream of John 
Chinamen is to wheedle Melican man 
out of enough cash to let John go home 
and live in comfort. 

When one takes into consideration 
that San Francisco has sprung into its 
present prosperity, with a population of 
300,000 people, since 1849, the time of 
the gold discoveries in the State, it is 
easily seen why it is one of the wonder- 
ful cities of the world. 

The many fine residences are artist- 
ically built of wood; in fact, wooden 
buildings predominate, affording mate- 
rial for a great conflagration at some 
future day, which, no doubt, will come, 
as it has in most large cities, and put an 
end to the wood period. But, neverthe- 
less, many large and substantial brick 
and stone buildings have been erected. 

With five of the Bay City Wheelmen 
under a guide, we visited one of the 
most remarkable and filthiest places 
that can be found in any city of 
America, known in San Francisco as 
Chinatown. 

In all there are 20,000 Chinamen in 
the city. About 13,000 of these are hud- 
dled together in a terrible condition in 
the space of fourteen blocks, less than a 
square mile. 

Proceeding to what was once the old 
business center of San Francisco is like 
walking into China proper. The streets 
and alley-ways simply swarm with Chi- 
namen, who still cling to their native 
costume. 

Chinese merchants have their stores 
on all floors of the building, side by side, 
lined along the entire thoroughfares, 
selling everything from silks and wood- 
enware to jewelry. These men are most- 
ly rich, and of course are more respect- 
ed than the lower class. Then come 
restaurants, high and low class; meat- 
shops, and all the different trades ; Joss- 
houses, with their carved, ferocious-look- 
ing idols, horrible-looking affairs with 
gleaming eyes, and having incense and 
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candle-tape burning continually at their 
misshapen feet. We found the opera 
a /a Celestial rather interesting, but it 
must be borne in mind that the perform- 
ance frequently requires weeks for com- 
pletion. Needless to say, we went out 
and forgot to go back between the acts. 
The actors eat, live and sleep in the 
play-house, so they needn’t bother about 
how long it may take to get through the 
performance. 

At the house we favored with our im- 
portant patronage we were seated on 
the stage in full view of the pig-tailed 
audience, while the actors, gorgeously 
attired and partially disguised by false 
beards, strutted about and jabbered away 
like so many guinea fowl. The scenery 
was very vague, comprising a table and 
some chairs, which a Chinaman shifted 
while the actors went through their bus- 
iness. In the rear of the furniture was 
the most diabolical orchestra I ever 
heard, but it worked hard and kept up 
a terrific din without cessation. 

The Chinese audience paid the closest 
attention to the play, and appeared to 
be most critical. Women patrons oc- 
cupy a reserved section of the house, 
whither man may not venture. Women 
never act, as that would be contrary 
to Chinese notions of correctness. All 
female characters are impersonated by 
men, who pay strict attention to accu- 
racy. The whole business is rather ab- 
surd, to be sure, but it seldom fails to 
interest a stranger. 

The play-houses of the Chinese quar- 
ter are all connected by a system of 
telephone, adapted by almond-eyed 
craftsmen from the American inven- 
tion. I learned that an action brought 
by the telephone people to restrict 
the Chinamen in the use of the trans- 
mitter had been decided against the 
pig-tailed pirates, who, for the future, 
must pay royalty to Melican man. 

Our guide next led us to a Chinese 
gambling - house, which proved unin- 
teresting. The general appearance of 
the place reminded me of several dens 
I had seen in Montana, the most no- 
ticeable difference being that in the 
play coin is used in lieu of chips. 

In the opium dens we saw sickly 
wrecks of men who were slaves of the 
drug. Within the dens are bunks ranged 
one above another, from floor to ceiling. 
In these lie the unfortunates, each 
equipped with a “lay out,” and contin- 
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ually working a small quantity of opium 
upon a steel wire. As fast as completed, 
these deadly pellets are transferred from 
the wire to the pipe, and the smoker first 
inhales and expels the smoke through 
his nostrils until he is overcome and 
falls back stupefied. Then his poisoned 
brain conjures up the coveted, wondrous 
visions which have lured so many to 
utter ruin, and for the time the miser- 
able wretch finds pleasure. 

The effects are something terrible. 
The victims lose in turn all manly qual- 
ities, and finally shrivel into withered 
wrecks, more dead than alive. But, in 
spite of dreadful consequences, the fell 
powers of the pipe almost invariably 
maintain a firm clutch upon its prey 
while life remains. 

The Celestial lodging-houses are mar- 
vels—concentrations of filth and all sorts 
of disgusting features. From mere bur- 
rows—dugouts—in cellars and below 
streets, to the roofs of their chosen 
buildings, small spaces are partitioned 
off, forming quarters for human beings, 
though really unfit for animals. These 
spaces are barely wide enough to allow 
one to turn around with comfort, and 
only high enough to permit of an up- 
right position. Yet, within these ken- 
nels are huddled two or three Chinese. 
The atmosphere is always foul and un- 
wholesome, but now and then the health 
officers dump some lime in the pens, 
which perhaps partially disinfects them. 

There are other features of China- 
town, veritable sinks of iniquity, where 
a humane man has no business, and 
which a wise man will not visit even 
through curiosity, lest he go forth with 
his faith in the power of a Christian 
land forever shaken. Mercifully Out- 
ING’s pleasant path trends furthest from 
such poisoned limits, and its pure page 
need never. bear the stain of such 
description. Much of the worst of it I 
saw not, nor did I care to see. A man 
should not reach the destination of a trip 
like mine, filled with a morbid craving to 
see the lowest limits of human depravity, 
as exemplified in Chinatown, The won- 
drous pictures of mountain, flood and 
forest; the sweet, pure air of cloud-swept 
heights and boundless plains, the health- 
ful toil of driving the good wheel over 
thousands of miles of country—all ill-fit 
a man for prowling through perhaps 
the worst city slums in the world. So 
my view of Chinatown was narrow as to 
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field, though I saw quite enough to 
forever disgust me with the vicious 
specimens of that race. 

My good friends, the Bay City Wheel- 
men, were untiring in their efforts to 
make time pass pleasantly, and, among 
other entertaining schemes, they organ- 
ized a club run to Palo Alto on October 
twenty-third. At starting we numbered 
fifty wheels, and Mr. Calvin M. Langton 
and I ledthe way. We rode the cable- 
car slot via Van Ness avenue and 
Market street to the city limits, our 
party receiving hearty commendatior 
from interested citizens. From the city 
limits a capital rock road extended 
along the shore of San Francisco Bay 
for fully ten miles. The stretch of 
country contiguous to this road present- 
ed many charming landscapes, and 
seemed a truly delightful place for 
suburban residence. Many magnificent 
private grounds and artistic homes were 
passed, the properties of such kings of 
finance as Messrs. Mills, Crocker, Hunt- 
ington, and others. 

Our lunch was planned for Red Wood, 
and after passing through many beauti- 
ful villages and a long succession of 
pleasing pastoral scenes, we reached our 
destination with appetites worthy of 
earnest wheelmen. In the afternoon 
the procession rolled away six miles far- 
ther to famous Palo Alto, where dwelt 
Ex-Governor Leland Stanford, and from 
whence have come so many kings and 
queens of the trotting track. We 
wheeled through the lovely grounds and 
visited the stately tomb of flawless mar- 
ble, where rests a dearly loved one, 
whom devoted parents fondly hoped 
might have borne a good name to fuller 
honors as master of all the vast estate. 
Then we turned tothe grander monu- 
ment, Stanford University, the father’s 
noble gift to his State—a gift worthy of 
the man and of the career of golden 
promise of him whose name it perpetu- 
ates. Wealth and fondest care could 
not save him for what promised to be a 
grand and useful life-work, but in this 
stately hall of learning his name shall 
last, and others fare forth from it equip- 
ped for the task from which he was 
called ere his hand had left its mark. 

We wheeled home by night, retracing 
our outward route. The run covered 
sixty-six miles in all, and when it was 
completed, every rider felt satisfied with 
a good performance and a most enjoy- 
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able outing. The evening before my de- 
parture for foreign climes the Bay City 
Wheelmen found enough left of their 
apparently inexhaustible hospitality to 
cover a farewell banquet, which, need- 
less to say with such admirable hosts, 
proved a most enjoyable affair. Cer- 
tainly, if ever wandering wheelman was 
royally received by brothers of the 
wheel at every point, I am that lucky in- 
dividual, and among many golden mem- 
ories of the tour, the pleasures enjoyed 
with the fraternity at ’Frisco occupy 
premier position. Wheeling is very 
popular in San Francisco and neighbor- 
ing towns, and I noted with pleasure 
that lady riders were in strong force. 
The principal clubs are the Bay City 
Wheelmen, the San Francisco Bicycle 


Club and the Pacific Road Club, and 
there are many lesser organizations. 
The Bay City Wheelmen (150 strong) 
leads in membership and activity. This, 
the largest club on the coast, is officered 
as follows: president, Geo. P. Wetmore; 
vice-president, Jos. G. Cox; secretary, 
H. B. Sperby; financial secretary, Sand- 
ford Plummer; treasurer, F. R. Cook. 
The San Francisco Bicycle Club has 
an active membership of sixty, with 
T. R. Knox, president; L. H. Cox, cap- 
tain, B. T. Edwards, treasurer. The Pa- 
cific Road Club has about thirty young 
but enthusiastic riders. In such strong 
hands as these, cycling interests will 
never know neglect, and the future of 
the wheel seems as bright as the golden 
sunshine on the fair Western bay. 
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BY ED. W. SANDYS. 


days I had idled about the trim, 

white, prairie farm-house. The 

“ chicken” season then opened on 
the fifteenth, and there were plenty of 
birds that year, but I had done little or 
nothing during those dragging, misera- 
ble ten days, save to make myself gen- 
erally useful about the house, or to sit 
up upon such nights when I could per- 
suade an almost heartbroken man to 
refrain from pacing the floor or staring 
despairingly at what he firmly believed 
was his wife’s death-bed. During long, 
golden afternoons I swung lazily in a 
hammock, sometimes pretending to 
read, sometimes gazing dreamily over 
one of the most beautiful portions of 
the picturesque “ Badger” State, but as 
a rule I loafed in what would have been 
sheer content had it not been for our 
invalid. 

I had traveled to Wisconsin in re- 
sponse to a hearty invitation from an 
old chum asking me to spend a couple 
of months with him, and to test the un- 
deniably good sporting resources of his 
locality ; but, unfortunately, his young 
wife had been taken ill the day before 
my arrival at the farm, so, instead of 
the expected rousing sport with the 
early chickens, I found myself officiat- 
ing as a sort of compromise between 
general comforter and half-skilled nurse. 


Fs: ten sleepy, sun-burned August 


Now, the Madam’s condition was at 
no time critical. She was more fagged 
out than ill, but only those who are 
capable of loving a wife as she should 
be loved can fret over her properly, 
and to do my friend justice he fretted 
famously. Time and time again did 
that man come forth looking like a tor- 
tured shade, and approach my hammock 
to whisper in anguished accents that 
““she wa-as w-o-r-s-e!” and then, after 
making me feel as wretched as he could, 
he’d beseech me to enjoy myself. 

Then I’d “jolly” him, or read the 
riot act, as occasion seemed to demand, 
but more than once it was hard work to 
brace him up. After the first week, 
however, matters improved. The Mad- 
am was unquestionably better, and I 
had a private conversation with the 
good doctor, which he wound up with: 
“ Give the medicine as directed and rest 
easy ; she’ll be all O. K. in a few days.” 

I concluded that merriment might be 
a good thing in such cases, and I told 
my friend all the moderately aged 
stories I could remember, while he 
humped his shoulders, and groaned, 
and shivered with polite, unapprecia- 
tive misery. But I managed to induce 
him to give an imitation of a young 
married man taking a little much- 
needed rest, though he kept prowl- 
ing at intervals through the night. 
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The Madam was a trump—just the 
kind of brave, patient little trump that 
worrying men always marry, and I sus- 
pected that what she wanted was any- 
thing but a face a yard long hovering 
around her all the time. I fancy that 
I moved about the sick-room with the 
grace of a three-legged hippopotamus, 
but the Madam took her medicine like 
a Spartan and obeyed orders like a 
soldier, and smiled at my outrageous 
clumsiness. Once, when she was talka- 
tive, I got cornered, and in desperation 
told her a silly story—a whiskered yarn 
that had gone the rounds of the city 
clubs a year and a half before. To my 
utter amazement she chuckled and gig- 
gled over it for five minutes. Then 
I thought long, hard thoughts and 
grasped the situation. God bless her, 
she was starving—absolutely pining for 
something from the old city world, of 
which she had heard naught during 
three long, tedious years of prairie life. 


“Chestnuts,” “ whiskers,” anything was: 


new to her—so I gave her the proper 
allowance of drugs, and told her anec- 
dotes any one of which would have 
cost me “a bottle” in the city, and she 


laughed until she set me laughing, too, 
and between us we made such an un- 


merciful row that—He heard us! He 
came blundering in like a dazed man, 
with his hair on end, and looking like a 
half-completed corpse. He thought she 
was delirious, and so for two full min- 
utes he stood with bulging eyes and 
open mouth, staring inanely at us, 
while we both laughed unmercifully. 
Finally, he realized that there was 
honest mirth in our laughter, and that 
the Madam was really well enough to 
enjoy a joke, and then a fairly firm 
voice remarked: ‘Come here, Hub, a 
minute, then you two fools get out of 
this room. I’m well now, and you want 
some rest.” 

Next afternoon—a glorious golden 
afternoon—he carried her out to my 
hammock, and we cosied her up with 
pillows until she swung at ease. It was 
good to see her face brighten as she 
breathed grand chestfuls of that marvel- 
ous Wisconsin air, while her eyes roved 
over the beautiful picture of golden 
fields backed by a cordon of rounding 
oak-forested hills. We fussed round 
her like two big awkward boys, fiddling 
with her wraps and pillows in a most 
unnecessary fashion. Such a_ scene 
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could only be found in the semi-wilder- 
ness where refined elements are so fre- 
quently engaged in toil more suitable 
to the rugged pioneer, and doubtless it 
would have made a citizen stare, if 
not laugh outright. After everything 
necessary and unnecessary had been 
done for her comfort, I suddenly re- 
membered that she was his wife, not 
mine, and that, while I was almost jeal- 
ous of my position as nurse, my interest 
in the patient was merely that of a big, 
clumsy man in a poor, weak, wee, win- 
some female, so I took myself off for an 
hour’s stroll. What they did or talked 
about during my absence is none of my 
business, but certainly the Madam was 
wondrously improved when I returned. 

Next morning she was almost well, 
the next she declared she was well, and 
on the following morning I began to 
think of shooting in earnest and pro- 
ceeded to load some shells. By eight- 
thirty—they rise early in Wisconsin, and 
matters about the farm had been requir- 
ing the owner’s overseeing for some 
days—I had reamed down the last of 
fifty shells, had taken a peep through 
the tried tubes of the twelve-gauge, and 
had touched the little weapon with an 
oiled rag and it was all ready for busi- 
ness. Just how to arrange for a day’s 
shooting I did not know. My friend 
had two grand pointers that were only 
too willing to go a-field, in spite of the 
fact that the bitch, Dart, had seven pups 
barely three months old. He was per- 
fectly willing, nay anxious, that I should 
have sport, but I knew that in his heart 
he was nervous about his crops and 
wanted to work with his man. The 
ponies, dogs, buckboard and all were 
entirely at my service, but I didn’t want 
to drag him out, neither did I care to 
put in long days on (to me) unknown 
grounds, without somebody who knew 
the country. One thing I could do and 
that was bag a brace or two of birds 
near the house for the table, so I put a 
handful of shells in my pocket, picked 
up the gun and started afoot for a field 
not more than four hundred yards dis- 
tant. The brace of pointers—and a finer 
worker than the dog, Bob, I never shot 
over — followed me readily, and were 
soon flying over the field, ranging wide 
and fast, as only dogs broken on the 
prairies where fences and bits of cover 
are far apart, will range. With heads 
held high, scorning foot-scent, they 
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sailed away toward the base of amound 
where the oak-scrub bordered the grain. 
Almost in the middle of a flying stride 
the big dog halted, looked around a mo- 
ment, then roaded rapidly for many 
yards and settled into a faultless point. 
The business-like manner in which he 
worked, the speed he had shown and 
the style of his point made my heart 
warm to him at once, for he had done 
enough to prove to me that he was what 
he was said to be—an all-round crack. 
From far to the left came the bitch, 
sweeping down in a big gallop, appar- 
ently a perfect worker. The moment 
she saw her handsome mate she stopped, 
and I could have hugged myself for 
having such a brace to shoot over. But 
the work was too good for any brace of 
dogs owned by a single man—no mortal 
has a right to claim two equal to Bob— 
for, verily, if he had them, the rest of 
us might as well give up. They stood 
long enough to form an ideal picture, 
then the bitch got unsteady. She shift- 
ed uneasily, then drew quickly forward, 
and from her twitching and erratic 
action, I felt certain that she contem- 
plated breaking-in. I hurried ahead, 
and as she crossed almost under my 


feet, spoke to her sharply. I don’t think 


I ever saw such a nervous animal. She 
stopped at the word, but her eyes glared 
and she shivered and twitched so much, 
and was so unsteady that only my near 
presence prevented her from rushing 
headlong on the birds. A sharp com- 
mand cowed her visibly, and did other 
mischief, for the “ chickens,” as chick- 
ens will, flushed at the voice, and too far 
for sure work. All that I saw, outside 
of buzzing wings, was the big dog go- 
ing down faultlessly and a liver-and- 
white shape speeding from my feet after 
the covey. The last bird that rose fell 
at once, while a big one that veered to 
the side fluttered desperately into the 
grain some distance away, evidently 
only wing-tipped. There was ascuffling 
and some flying feathers where the first 
bird fell, and there I found Dart wrest- 
ling with the dead. She was not biting 
the bird, but was simply fooling with it, 
and seemed to be rattled out of all 
reason. Dragging her by the scruff of 
her unruly neck to her orderly mate, I 
made her “down,” and kept her there 
until the scattered dog-wits came back. 
Then I gathered my bird and ordered 
the dogs on in the direction of the wing- 
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tipped one. Bob dashed far away in his 
free style—too far to catch the scent, 
but Dart proved that if she was nervous, 
she still possessed an astonishingly fine 
nose. In a trice she had winded and 
located the bird, and I hastened after 
her, determined to get a point out of her 
if I could. Near where the bird lay 
some of the grain had been cut, and 
Dart halted on this bit of stubble, influ- 
enced, doubtless, by my warning “ Ho!” 
I got close to her and kept her pointing 
stanchly for some minutes, for this is 
the best of schooling for an unsteady 
performer. I had just about decided to 
go to the bird, when I heard a faint 
rustling of straws, and Dart immediate- 
ly began to display fresh nervousness. 
I steadied her sharply, and glancing 
round saw a sight—ye gods, such a 
sight! 

Dart’s entire family—the whole seven 
pups—had tagged down unseen after us, 
and there they were strung out over ten 
yards of stubble in silent contempla- 
tion of their mammy’s frozen attitude. 
Three or four of them were sitting down 
baby-like, but in the van—and Nimrod 
will understand my sensations—a big 
liver-and-white bitch pup was planted 
stiffly on her four clumsy, puppy legs, 
while her little tail projected as straight 
as she could get it, and within three 
inches of her nose hung a wad of 
feathers from a straw. Two feet behind 
her, a lemon-and-white dog pup pointed 
as stanchly as his juvenile instinct and 
uncultivated brain would allow, and I 
mentally vowed that the brace should 
go home with me when my visit was 
o’er. They all looked so comical that 
I laughed in spite of myself, and the 
laugh was not decreased when a beauti- 
ful dappled pup rustled through the 
stubble to his mother and leaped at her 
pointing nose. That settled the point! 
With a bound Dart was in, and with a 
furious whipping of crippled wing the 
grouse struggled up eight or ten feet 
and went down ’mid a whirl of shot-cut 
feathers. The good little pups merely 
started slightly at the report, and after 
I got the bird away from Dart they all 
enjoyed a lick and a smell at it. Turn- 
ing toward the house I saw a pink 
figure standing on the verandah—the 
Madam had been watching the fun 
through my field-glass. 

“The dead to the saved from the 
dead,” I exclaimed as I handed her the 
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brace of “chickens.” “Did you see the 
wee fellows point ?” 

“Indeed I did—they are worthy off- 
spring of a noble sire. Isn’t Bob noble? 
Come here, thou mighty one, till your 
mistress hugs you.” The big dog 
bounded to her and placed his paws 
almost on her shoulders, and as the two 
stood it struck me that the Madam’s 
cheeks had plenty of color and that she 
showed scant trace of her illness. 

“That jade, Dart, gave you trouble I 
noticed.” 

“Yes, she’s horribly nervous—I’ll have 
to put her through a course of sprouts, 
alone, some day. A dog of her peculiar 
temperament requires most careful 
handling. She has grand nose and 
speed, but she wants cool cautious hand- 
ling. I'll steady her ere I’m through 
with her, but she almost cost me my 
birds this time.” 

“Nonsense! I was watching you, 
sir. They were long shots, but that 
funny little gun never learned how to 
move that fast without much practice. 
You can’t fool me about guns.” 

We went to the front of the house, 
and to my surprise I saw the brown 
ponies hooked to the buck-board. I 


looked at the Madam interrogatively, 
for the sight of the team suggested 
shooting, and my taste of the sport had 
sharpened an appetite for more. 

She said—“ Yes, they’re all ready and 


you must shoot to-day. I’ve spoiled so 
much of your visit that I want you to 
grant meafavor. Hub’s busy, and he’s 
worrying now about yoursport. I want 
you to let me go, I'll drive and we'll 
take Bob and haveaday’s fun. I know 
where the best grounds are. Let me 
go—p-l-e-a-s-e?” 

“But you're not fit, and besides, 
what'll Hub say?” 

“ Hub says take her along,” answerea 
a jolly voice. “The drive will do her 
. good, if not too long. She’s been so 
kind about not dying that she can have 
the earth for the next month. I want 
to work and to get rid of her. I didn’t 
last week, but I do now. So take her 
and the Lord have mercy upon you, for 
she'll talk you to death—but she does 
know where the birds are. Take him 
to the big prairie, Sis.” 

In five minutes the Madam, with a 
face glowing with pleasure, appeared 
with a basket of lunch and took the 
driver’s seat. I put in the gun and 
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shells and a jug of water, and. climbed 
up beside her; big Bob was already 
curled up in his usual place behind the 
seat. Then away we sped, the stout 
ponies pulling too hard for weak hands 
for the first couple of miles. 

An hour later we entered the rolling, 
wooded hills, our shaded road travers- 
ing along ravine. The Madam was in 
her element, and exclaimed, “Isn’t this 
too lovely? I feel like a new woman. 
Get ready, for we’re apt to flush a ruffed 
grouse among these thickets.” 

With the twelve-gauge loaded and 
resting across my knees, I sat waiting for 
any chance-flushed grouse. Presently 
a thunder of wings sounded from the 
scrub and two birds darted into the 
thickest cover. I started, hesitated, and 
they had gone forever. 

“ Why in the world didn’t you shoot? 
I thought you were quick. Hub says 
you're ‘chain-lightning,’ but you’ve got 
to do better than that or I'll drive you 
home. Those birds were beauties, too.” 

“ This is a new style to me, and I was 
afraid of the ponies; they might bolt.” 

“Rubbish! Those nags will almost 
point. Hub shoots off their backs or 
over their heads, and they just love it. 
They know which side the gun’s on, 
and they'll cramp round at once if a 
chicken gets up close in the grass. I 
believe you were afraid of missing.” 

Fortune favored me, for a few min- 
utes later another grouse flushed from 
the right-hand side of the road and 
crossed in full view. I got him, but the 
ponies stopped so suddenly at the report 
that I almost tipped forward. 

“That’s better, but it was an easy 
shot. Let Bob retrieve it,” quoth the 
Madam, and while Bob was securing 
the grouse, I began to wonder just 
what kind of a critic this was, and how 
many vanishing streaks I should be 
compelled to stop before I could justify 
the extravagant opinion she had evi- 
dently formed of my shooting. 

Fortune sometimes favors a coward, 
and while I was funking the chances of 
another bird showing, we left the best 
cover behind. Our road now led along 
a beautiful sunlit terrace, upon one side 
of which rose a sheer wall of parti- 
colored rock many feet high. Upon our 
tight, and much lower down, spread a 
typical Wisconsin landscape—small roll- 
ing prairies, spangled with golden grain 
fields, and ringed about with rounded, 
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forested heights. Here and there low 
mounds were bronzed with tangled 
scrub-oak, varied with occasional park- 
like expanses, where larger oaks stood 
in open order, as though planted by an 
expert landscape gardener. 

It was a lovely picture, but a fairer 
fragment was to show. Half a mile 
farther our road again entered dense, 
cool cover, and at one point appeared to 
have been notched into the face of the 
cliff. At the entrance to this cover the 
Madam pulled up and bade me look. 
Straight in front for a hundred yards 
extended a marvelous corridor, floored 
with solid, smooth rock, and walled and 
roofed with apparently solid green. A 
wealth of velvet shadows and soft green 
lights filled it, and here and there a 
chance-shot golden arrow pierced the 
green shield and quivered against the 
rock floor. To our ears came the rol- 
licking song of tumbling waters, and, 
just where the long corridor curved, a 
misty curtain wavered slightly like a 
silken scarf fluttered by a passing breeze. 
We drove on and found a stream of 
water, seemingly as white as milk, 
spouting from a cranny in the cliff a 
dozen feet above our heads, and falling 
clear of all save air, tothe road. It was 
beautiful, this birthplace of a trout 
brook, and the long action of falling 
drops had hollowed a strangely sym- 
metrical basin beside the road. I got 
down and drank and found the water 
pure and sweet, but so cold that it made 
me remember that teeth rebel against 
extremes. The overflow from this min- 
iature reservoir formed a little stream 
which flowed merrily beside our road 
until we reached the open once more. 
Where the sun could strike fair upon the 
water, an artificial hollow had been 
made, which was utilized as a watering- 
place by all who drove that way. Here 
our good ponies drank their fill, the 
Madam explaining that the cold water 
of the upper pool was almost certain to 
injure a horse, or kill it, if the animal 
was warm when allowed to drink. 
While we waited, a magnificent team of 
trotters, hooked to a skeleton wagon, 
swept proudly past at a clinking gait 
and, as we admired their superb action, 
the Madam said, “That must be Mr. 
A——,, the new lumber king. I’ve heard 
of his horses. He has driven from town 
and I hope he knew enough not to water 
them at the fall.” “If he’s a stranger 
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I'll lay that he did that very thing,” I 
answered. “I’d have done it, too, 
unless I happened to feel of the water 
first or drank some myself.” We 
learned later that one of those noble 
bays died ere night, and the other was 
only saved by unceasing attention. 

A mile further the Madam turned 
the team from the road, and drove 
through brown prairie grass and oak- 
scrub as high as the ponies’ knees. The 
prairie in question was almost circular 
and perhaps five miles across. Big Bob 
uncurled himself and bounded from his 
couch, and without waiting for orders, 
swept forward as well as the tangle of 
cover would allow him. Soon the grass 
became shorter and the scrub was left 
behind. Then Bob had a chance to 
prove his merit and he did it admirably. 
With a stride as smooth and tireless as 
a machine, he beat to windward, getting 
farther and farther away, until the 
lemon head was indistinguishable, and 
merely a flying white spot indicated his 
whereabouts in the grass. We jogged 
steadily in pursuit and I asked, when 
he was almost out of sight, “Isn’t he 
ranging a trifle wide?” 

“Not he! That’s the grandest dog in 
all the world. Why, you could—See! he’s 
found them!” exclaimed the Madam. 
Far away over the copper-colored grass, 
farther than I had ever looked for dog 
before, what seemed to be a toy-dog 
that showed whitely in the sunlight, 
was trotting steadily in one direction. 
In a moment it halted, and the Madam 
said firmly, “There’s chickens over 
yonder, or you can have this team.” 

She whipped up and headed directly 
for Bob, while I felt in my shell-pocket 
and then instinctively gripped the gun. 
It was well that I did so, for the ponies 
suddenly made one bound to the right 
and planted their feet solidly in a dead 
stop, as a lone chicken roared up from 
almost under the wheels, I had just 
hold enough on the seat to keep from 
falling out of the rig and at the same 
time to shoot the easy-going chicken. 
As the gun cracked, a voice in my ear 
grunted “good,” then I re-loaded and 
secured the bird. 

Bob still held his point, and when we 
got within fifty yards of him I was told 
to get down and walk ahead. The 
ponies followed eagerly, and it was a 
most extraordinary sensation to me to 
be walking up to a pointing dog while a 
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team of ponies almost stepped on my 
heels, and two pony muzzles almost 
rested on my shoulders. Bob glanced 
round when he heard us approaching, 
and when I reached him he coolly 
marched ahead for twenty yards, then 
calmly sat down, as much as to say, 
“You were a long time getting here; 
I’m tired, and there are your chickens.” 

The ponies walked right tome. One 
took a sniff at Bob’s back, then both 
pricked their ears forward and stared 
ahead expectantly. There was music 
coming, and they knew it well, and 
wanted to be as close as_ possible. 
Burr-r-r! a fat, slow chicken rose heav- 
ily, and I almost blew it to pieces. 
Burr-r-r! and its mate fell almost on 
top of it, while an eager, cautious voice 
was talking at my back. “Good, good! 
Stand still and load fast. There’s 
more!” Burr-r! bang! Burr-r-r! 
bang! “Good! give it to them!” 
Burr-r! bang! Burr-urr! burr! bang! 
Burr! whirr-r! whiz! They all went 
away, and just in time, for I was get- 
ting rattled, and found myself striving 
to jam my finger into the gun and hold 
a shell in my hand at the same instant. 


“Hub’s right; you're ‘chain light- 
ning,’” laughed the Madam. “ He lets 
them get twice that far away—what did 
you want to blow them to pieces for?” 


“They’re new to me. I’m used to 
shooting quail in cover; these tubs 
don’t know how to fly,” I replied, as I 
helped Bob secure the slain. The 
Madam laughed joyously, and said, 
“Well, you killed them all right, but 
my! my! that little gun shoots close; 
three of these birds are ruined. Hub’ll 
laugh at you when he sees such work. 
You really must give them more time.” 

There was no question as to the truth 
of her statement, and fifteen minutes 
later, when Bob pulled up grandly on 
the remainder of the covey, I improved 
on my original method by giving the 
birds a trifle more law, though still 
shooting much quicker than is consid- 
ered good form on the plains. A man 
who can shoot only moderately well 
should not miss half a dozen early 
chickens in a day’s good shooting. 
Later in the season, when the birds are 
stronger and wilder and flush at a dis- 
tance, it is another matter to kill them 
cleanly. But at any season a chicken is 
easy enough to Ait,” 

Before noon I had bagged fifteen fine 
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birds, all that we could find proper use 
for, so we drove to some timber and un- 
hooked the ponies for an hours’s rest and 
lunch. It was pleasant sitting there in 
the grateful shade, with leagues of pic- 
turesque wildness spreading far before 
to vague purplish hills, and, to be can- 
did, the enjoyment was not marred 
either by the Madam’s presence, or by 
the Madam’s tasty lunch. I was a trifle 
worried about her standing much more 
sport, and decided that we would rest 
thoroughly and then drive straight 
home. Unquestionably the outing had 
so far done her good, but prudence 
whispered of a possible overdoing, 
though it was hard to realize, while 
looking at her, that she was anything 
else but perfectly strong. She rattled 
merrily away, for she was a good talker, 
and by the time we got started upon the 
return drive I had learned much about 
life and sport upon Wisconsin prairies. 
I also learned an important bit of news 
—for she couldn't keep it to herself. 
She had a sister—O! such a lovely sis- 
ter, and the said sister was coming to 
visit her and would arrive within the 
week! This was startling, for the ap- 
proach of the sister was to be kept 
severely from me. A woman like the 
Madam always has a sister on tap some- 
where, and available at short notice, and 
I felt a trifle dubious regarding the 
prospects. Still, I lied cheerfully about 
the pleasures I expected from meeting 
such a sister, but before we had driven 
three miles I wished the fair unknown 
was in a convent and the convent on 
lost Atlantis. 
Our route home led mainly across 
open prairies, varied with occasional 
pleasant bits of woodland. Upon one 
eof these small prairies I saw a picture 
which I will not soon forget. Bob 
ranged zealously over every bit of 
promising ground, and at last, when we 
could see home in the hazy distance, 
the good dog found birds. He madea 
superb point, and as we neared him 
I remarked, jestingly, to the Madam : 
“You have taught me a great deal 
about shooting. You have criticised 
my style, but like many another critic 
you dare not attempt to do better. 
Why don’t you trya pop at these 
birds ?” 
To my utter amazement she coolly 
replied: “I think I will. Your gun’s 
light enough.” She seemed to be in 
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earnest, so we pulled up, and I gave 
her the gun. Something about the way 
she handled it hinted that her knowl- 
edge of sport was not purely theoreti- 
cal, though strangely enough she had 
told me not a word about having ever 
fired a gun at game. She remarked, as 
she put the weapon to her shoulder, “ It 
seems odd without hammers, and the 
stock’s so long I can only reach the 
left trigger, but I’ll try once, anyway.” 
Bob stood stanchly as the Madam 
walked to him with an easy indiffer- 
ence. I caught one glimpse of her 
face and saw that her lips were firmly 
compressed and her eyebrows frowning 
slightly, then a bird flushed some dis- 
tance from her. The length of stock 
bothered her for an instant, but it did 
my heart good to see her pose and how 
beautifully she handled the gun. Fora 
second or so she covered the bird, then 
lowered the gun and moved forward a 
step. Up buzzed a strong bird within 
fifteen yards and flew rapidly low to the 
grass, affording quite a difficult mark. 
The wee figure straightened with a 
snap, the gun seemed to flash to the 
level—one instant’s pause, then she 
tumbled that chicken like a rag in the 
grass—clean killed! 

For a moment I was too astonished 
to say anything—then I voiced a hearty, 
well-earned, honest “ Bully!” 

In a moment she came back with her 
bird; her face fairly. glowed with de- 
light and her eyes snapped with triumph, 
and the thought flashed into my mind— 
if some of our city ladies could have 
seen that shot, how soon we’d have 
more of them a-field. She handed back 
the gun and asked, “ Was that right?” 
I hastily assured her that it was simply 
magnificent, then, womanlike, she said 
shortly, “It kicked.” I winced, for the 
gun only weighed seven pounds, and 
when I gave it to her I forgot that the 
shells carried three and a half drachms of 
powder, an ounce of shot and all the 
wads they would hold. 

Since then I have seen the Madam 
do some excellent shooting with her 
own dearly - prized sixteen- gauge, but 
none of her performances made such a 
lasting impression upon my memory as 
did that wonderful and totally unex- 
pected illustration of her prowess. I 
have often thought since I would dear- 
ly like to have a painting of that rear 
view as I saw it. 
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When we reached home we found 
that a telegram had been brought on 
from town, and the message stated that 
the idealistic sister would arrive and 
must be met and driven to the farm 
that evening. The honest little ponies 
had to be hooked up again after a rest 
and feed, and no sooner was the team 
ready than the Madam and Hub devel- 
oped a strange weariness. Neither of 
them could wag a finger—I never saw 
such utterly exhausted folk in my life 
—so, of course, I had to drive to town. 

When the train pulled in, some satch- 
els, a trunk—and—well, to tell the truth, 
a much prettier picture of the Madam, 
were at my disposal. I loaded it all on 
the buckboard, and the drive home was 
not nearly so much of a penance as I 
had anticipated. Two or three times I 
caught a pair of very potent black eyes 
taking me in curiously, so, finally, I 
questioned abruptly: “Well, are you 
finding her very minute description 
correct ?” 

She started, colored, then burst out 
laughing, and replied significantly : 

“Very! So very correct, indeed, that 
I’ll have to see Hub about it.” 

The new arrival proved a pronounced 
success. She could sing, and drive, and 
ride, and tramp for miles, but she 
couldn’t shoot. Of course the Madam 
promptly gave orders that I must teach 
the mysteries of the chase. 

What could a poor weak bachelor do? 
Ten miles from a club or a drink, with 
two imperious females running things, 
with a husband ostensibly a friend, but 
in reality a scheming foe. The bach- 
elor, by force of circumstances, taught 
the young idea how to shoot. 

Fun? Funnoend! Long romantic 
drives over Elysian plains ; good sport, 
good dog, good nags, and a fascinating 
comrade as keen for fun after the first 
taste as I was—could mortal ask for 
more? Mortal could, and did, for when 
my leave had expired I asked for an- 
other week and got it. We enjoyed 
three more glorious days, and then she 
had to gohome. Through the gather- 
ing shadows of a perfect September 
evening I drove her to the depot. We 
talked of many things and fought our 
battles o’er again, until finally I—I— 
“Yes!” says a lady reader, “ you—out 
with it, man!” Well, I put her on 
board her train and bade her good-by. 
What did you think I said to her? 
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ly prouder of the part he played 
in the cavalry charge that dis- 
lodged the enemy, than is the man who 
owned, trained or rode a Derby, a St. 
Leger, or a Suburban winner. Indeed, 
the glory is vicarious. Even to have 
backed such a horse is a reflected honor, 
a display of keen judgment, perhaps of 
intimacy with the persons who were 
most closely connected with the horse’s 
achievements. “ Haec olim meminisse 
javabit” is the most appropriate motto 
in writing of the Derby triumphs of 
a Gladiateur or an Ormonde, or the 
Surbuban laurels of a Troubadour or a 
Salvator. 
Yet oddly enough there has hitherto 


r | “HE battle-scarred veteran is-scarce- 


been but little American turf history - 


compiled. Of the ante-bellum period 
there is virtually none, and worse still, 
it has become almost impossible to col- 
lect any fitting records. The loss isa 
realone. Even in England where there 
is, comparatively speaking, an ancient 
history of the turf, if a veracious chron- 
icler of the period had handed down a 
full and particular account of how “the 
Merry Monarch” defeated his contem- 
porary horsemen on Newmarket Heath, 
what immense value such writing would 
now possess. As it is, even the few 
scattered items that have found their 
way down to the present generation are 
eagerly treasured, and afford the latter 
day historian a never-failing object. 
Here, where racing has been in exist- 
ence only since a comparatively recent 
date, it is really astounding that warn- 
ing has not been taken. As anything 
remotely approaching a national insti- 
tution, the American turf has not 
existed much beyond the limit of the 
memory of living men, yet its history 
in a connected form is lacking. Even 
of the present era, dating from the 
opening of Jerome Park, nothing like 
a continuous narrative has ever been 
attempted. 

Although the Suburban is by no 
means the oldest, or even one of the 
oldest of the great stakes of the East- 
ern turf, there is no disputing that it 
has assumed a yery foremost place 
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among our classic events. This is 
remarkable for more reasons than one. 
In the first place a handicap has no 
right to such pre-eminence,and secondly, 
it is only ten years since that stanch, but 
unlucky horse, General Monroe, won the 
first running. But there are good rea- 
sons why the Suburban has secured its 
present position. No race has ever had 
so much “free advertising,” since the 
entries, weights and declarations are 
published during the dullest of dull sea- 
sons, and turf writers have had twenty 
times as much to say about it as they 
would have had its date fallen in the 
height of the season. Though the 
value of the stake has since been very 
largely increased, the event has from 
its inauguration been of sufficient im- 
portance to attract the entries of the 
best horses in training, so the scribes 
have had a prolific source of inspira- 
tion, and day after day, week after 
week, month after month the happen- 
ings and probabilities in connection 
with it have found unhampered venti- 
lation. 

In the ten runnings that have so far 
been seen, there has been sufficient in- 
cident to furnish more than one chapter 
of turf history. Much has been written 
in a diffusive fashion, but, as most 
usually happens, facts that have at 
most been merely hinted at really 
constitute what may be best called 
the “unwritten history,” and are the 
most interesting. Even if the Suburban 
shall still maintain its prestige a century 
hence, no incident interwoven with its 
existence will have created greater en- 
thusiasm or more widely spread inter- 
est than the match which was the direct 
upshot of the handicap in 1890—the 
hard fought victory of the gallant Sal- 
vator over his redoubtable rival Tenny. 
Nothing ‘more curiously pathetic will 
have been witnessed than the victory 
of Loantaka in 1891, the speedy black 
cripple that, year in and year out, his 
owner had nursed and cared for with 
all the solicitude characteristic of a 
mother toward her babe. Nothing 
more disheartening than ¢he twice re- 
peated failures of Major Domo and 
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Terra Cotta to secure the prize so 
temptingly close to their grasp. No 
coup more carefully planned and skill- 
fully executed than that triumphantly 
brought off by Troubadour when in 1866 
he carried Captain “Sam” Brown’s 
“cherry-blue cap ” to victory. 

Going back to 1884 we come to the 
first running of the Suburban. E. J. 
McElmeel then owned the stanch race- 
horse, Gen. Monroe, that won the first 
Suburban. He was an old Irishman 
who had had the luck to acquire posses- 
sion of a good horse. An ill-fated one, 
too, as it subsequently turned out. 

Nothing is more painful than the way 
horses “come down in the world.” To 
the lover of the sport it seems less sad- 
dening that the clubman should sink to 
the level of a tramp, than that a race- 
horse that has held his own with the 
very best, should come down to contend- 
ing for paltry purses on eighth -rate 
tracks. Thus it is at the present when 
Barnum, the gallant gelding who so 
boldly disputed the supremacy of the 
erstwhile Queen of the Turf, Miss 
Woodford, has been running and igno- 
miniously beaten for $200 purses at an 
obscure Western race-track. So, too, it 
was with Gen. Monroe. The Suburban 
winner fell to the level of a Brighton 
Beach selling plater, going from bad to 
worse till he met what was perhaps an 
appropriate and kindly fate in falling in 
a trace at that track and breaking a leg 
so that a bullet soon put an end to his 
suffering. 

Another Suburban full of incident 
was that won for Mr. Pierre Lorillard 
by Pontiac in 1885. Pontiac is a horse 
with a history. Though foaled in 
America he is of English parentage on 
both sides of the house. As a yearling 
he showed such remarkably good trials 
that the Master of Rancocas shipped 
him to England with a lot of others. 
Pontiac showed some fair form on the 
other side of the Atlantic, though none 
of the consignment did really well. 
Towards the end of his three year old 
form he was brought back’ to this 
country, but did badly that Autumn. 
The consequence was that he was let 
into the Suburban at the light weight 
of 102 lbs, a matter that must 
have cost the handicapper responsible 
for it more than one sleepless night. 
The field was a bad one, but there was 
in it a certain aged gelding from the 


West, Monogram, whom Mr. Lawrence 
had overlooked, giving him so small an 
impost as 97 lbs. But this perhaps 
would have been all right if this horse 
had not astounded the turfmen of the 
West by his form in the early Spring. 
As late as the second of June (the 
Suburban being fixed for the eleventh) 
he had put up 112 lbs. and beaten a good 
lot at Latonia a mile and a quarter in 
2:08%. In racing slang the big race 
looked a “moral” for him. So gooda 
public trial could not be overlooked and 
not only did Monogram’s own stable 
stand to win a large fortune on him 
but the public poured their money on 
till he went to the post a 2% to 1 
favorite in a field of fifteen. 

What the real inside history of that 
race was will probably never be made 
public. In all likelihood Pontiac would 
have won anyhow, barring accidents, 
for he was virtually the only one in it, 
and cantered home the easiest possible 
winner. But Monogram’s crushing de- 
feat—for the Western gelding was never 
dangerous and did not run within thirty 
or forty pounds of his Western form— 
must, it is to be feared, be put down as 
one of the dark mysteries of the turf. 
Even the most conservative papers did 
not hesitate to say that there was some- 
thing seriously wrong about his per- 
formance. The ring stood to lose a 
“cracker” over him and it is hard to 
avoid the conclusion that he was effect- 
ually “taken care of.” His own party, 
headed by his owner, R. C. Pate, no one 
suspected, for they stood to win too 
much on his victory and it was stated 
that the colored jockey who rode him, 
George Withers, had the last penny he 
had in the world on his mount. The 
horse was scarcely at all distressed after 
the race, which is always the most sus- 
picious of circumstances. While noth- 
ing will ever be proven about the mat- 
ter, the chances are that certain jockeys 
had very special instructions, and that 
by closing in on Monogram and never 
letting him out of a pocket, they as com- 
pletely settled his chances as if he had 
never left the stable. 

Though Mr, Lorillard won the race, it 
was one of the greatest disappointments 
of his turf career. If there is one thing 
this gentleman more dearly loves than 
anything else, it is to have the chance of 
making the ring “squeal.” The horse, 
Pontiac, had shown a wonderful trial 
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before he was brought up from Mr. 
Lorillard’s farm at Jobstown, having 
gone the distance, it was said, in 2.08 on 
a six-furlong track, a performance little 
short of marvelous. His clever trainer, 
Matt Byrnes, who now has charge of the 
great stable that carries the colors of 
Mr. Marcus Daly, the “Copper King,” 
had the colt trained to the hour, a nice 
point in the art in which he stands 
second to none among American horse- 
men. It looked as if the hour had come 
for a coup of proportions unheard of in 
America, but it was destined to prove 
one more instance where the “ best laid 
plans gang a'glae.” 

The State Legislature had thrown out 
the Ives Pool Bill, but it was thought 
that betting would nevertheless not be 
interfered with. To meet the emer- 
gency, however, Mr. Leonard Jerome 
had evolved the scheme of adopting the 
pari mutuel system, and Mr. Lorillard 
had no doubt that he would be able to 


profitably invest the solid roll of bills he - 


brought with him to Sheepshead Bay 
that day. But ten minutes after the 
bookmakers had posted the odds on the 
first race, word came that all business 


must be stopped, and the funeral knell 
of the coup that would have been dis- 
cussed in admiring tones to this day was 
rung. Some betting was done, but it 
was in a half-hearted way. The odds 
were absurdly short and no considerable 


sums were taken. Pontiac did all that 
was expected of him, but his victory in- 
stead of being a huge triumph was a 
species of disappointment. 

There was perhaps as much that was 
really interesting about the race of 1886 
as any that has been run in this coun- 
try, and the personality of the principal 
actors adds to the situation. There 
was, as is usually the case, a strong 
character that evolved and directed it, 
and though, as the trainer of the win- 
ner, J. W. Rogers, then comparatively 
unrecognized in the East as one of the 
very ablest men in his profession, gained 
some renown, the engineering of the 
affair has never been publicly credited 
to him. At the end of the previous 
season Mr. Rogers had severed his con- 
nection as trainer with that rugged and 
eccentric character on the Western turf, 
Edward Corrigan, for whom he had 
trained the “ magnificent cripple,” Free- 
land, and had accepted the same posi- 
tion with his present partner, Captain 
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“Sam” Brown, the millionaire mine 
owner of Pittsburg. Rogers, with his 
quiet, reserved manner, hit it off at 
once with the bluff, hearty man whose 
horses he was handling. 

The stable entered two horses in the 
Suburban, Jim Guest (afterward called 
SAA and Troubadour. Now the 
latter, though he had been a really good 
two-year-old, had gone all to. pieces in 
his three-year-old form. The public, 
therefore, thought much better of Jim 
Guest, and as good as 100 to 1 was of- 
fered against Troubadour in the winter 
books. Of course this price would not 
have been maintained before anything 
like a regular outlay of stable money, 
and in consequence strategy was called 
into play. A bookmaker would be 
asked to lay a price against Jim Guest, 
and a bet having been made, would in- 
quire whether Mr. Rogers, who took 
charge of this part of the business, did 
not want to back the stable-mate, the 
bookmaker having an eye to a “round 
book,” the trainer would reply: “ Well, I 
might just as well throw away fifty dol- 
lars on him,” and a ticket calling for 
$5,000 to $50 would change hands. In 
this way some two or three thousand 
dollars were thrown away as decoy 
money on Jim Guest, and Captain 
Brown stood to win about $80,000 on 
Troubadour in return for a very small 
outlay, the entire commission being put 
on at odds averaging as good as 60 to 1. 
One well known firm laid $10,000 to 
$100 in a single bet. 

But Troubadour did not go to the 
post at any such price as this, and in the 
last twenty-four hours there was such a 
rush to back him that he actually start- 
ed a strong second favorite to Lizzie 
Dwyer, at 4to 1. In connection with 
this phenomenal plunge—for such it 
was—there is a most interesting story, 
though before narrating it, it isin order 
to tell another incident. 

The mare Lizzie Dwyer, who started 
favorite at 3 to 1, was the property of 
Edward Corrigan, and had in the hands 
of Rogers proved herself a real clinker. 
In the spring Corrigan wrote to Rogers, 
and asked him to take charge of the 
mare if he sent her and give her a spec- 
ial preparation for the big event. To 
the astonishment of the Western turf- 
man Rogers replied that he did not care 
to undertake the job because he already 
had one that he thought could win. 
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Corrigan, thinking Jim Guest was 
meant, was inclined to be sarcastic but 
the upshot opened his eyes. Money 
poured in on the mare and she started 
with more wagered on her chances than 
any animal ever had in the turf history 
of this country. Alas for her backers, 
however! A mile settled her and it is 
safe to say that Mr. Corrigan thought 
none the less of the capabilites of his 
old trainer after the race was over. 

But to return to the plunge made on 
Troubadour at the eleventh hour. Of 
course as a rule horses are given their 
final“ winding up” gallops for any 
great race two days previous to it. The 
knowing ones in the racing world, there- 
fore, stood aghast when it was an- 
nounced that Troubadour had been sent 
the Suburban distance, one and one 
quarter miles, with his weight up, on 
the morning preceding the race, in the 
phenomenally fast time of 2:07 3-4. 
The proceeding was pronounced suicid- 
al and the smart ones predicted he 
would not be able to “head a bull in 
a lane” the next day. The public, 
however, did not weigh all these points 
and only knowing that this wonderful 
trial had been made, backed the horse 
with such hearty good will that his 
price fell with a rattle. 

Once more did the result prove that 
Rogers had comprehended what he was 
about. The inward history of that fast 
move is curious. Captain Brown had a 
special car for his horses and it proved 
that it was too big to pass through a tun- 
nel this side of Pittsburg. Consequently 
Troubadour and another horse called 
Masterpiece, were brought on before the 
others which were sent round by the 
Erie road. Masterpiece, it had been in- 
tended, was to lead Troubadour in his 
work, the latter being a horse that would 
never run without company. But Mas- 
terpiece hurt his foot, and was laid on 
the shelf, and Rogers waited for the 
other horses but they did. not come. 
The trainer knowing his horse so 
thoroughly even waited till the last day 
when faut de mieux he was worked 
alone. Troubadour happened to be in 
arunning humor and though after he 
had gone half a mile in 49% seconds, 
Rogers signaled to O’Hara who was 
riding him, to go slower, the distance 
was worked out in the extraordinarily 
fast time already mentioned. Manya 
horse has had his chances spoiled by 
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less, but Rogers knew that he was deal- 
ing with a hardy one. Troubadour could 
scarcely have been better than he was 
the next day, and when the late Capt. 
W. M. Conner dropped the flag to a good 
start, the horse was quickest of the lot 
on his legs and virtually won the race 
from end to end. Captain Conner was, 
by the by, specially engaged to start the 
one particular race, and so pleased were 
the Jockey Club officials with his good 
work that they made him a handsome 
present of a piece of silver plate. 

One more story about the Suburban 
of 1886. Troubadour was ridden by 
Fitzpatrick, “ Daredevil Fitz,” as he has 
been called, always one of the most 
deservedly popular of American jockeys. 
On the actual morning of the race, poor 
Fitz was feeling very “ blue,” for owing 
to shabby treatment at the hands of Mr. 
Corrigan, he was not to have a mount 
in the classic event. Corrigan had 
wanted Isaac Murphy. “the colored 
Archer,” then at the very summit of 
his popularity, to ride Lizzie Dwyer for 
him, but at first Murphy’s employer, 
“Lucky” Baldwin of California, had re- 
fused to permit it. Then recourse was 


taken to Fitzpatrick and telegrams came 
pouring in on him at Jerome Park. At 
the last moment Murphy was enabled 
toride and Corrigan, instead of sticking 
to the man who had come to his aid in 
an emergency, put Murphy upon the fa- 


vorite. Thusit was that Fitzpatrick was 
apparently to be left out in the cold and 
it was literally at the last moment that, 
on the advice of the well-known trainer, 
Walter Rollins, Captain Brown gave him 
the mount on Troubadour. How the 
jockey must have felt when he saw the 
mare beaten a quarter of a mile from 
home and had his own mount going 
strong and well in the lead, can be bet- 
ter imagined than described. 

The years 1887, 1888 and 1889, in 
which Eurus, Elkwood and Raceland 
respectively put the race to their credit 
were comparatively uneventful. In the 
first of these years the big race was 
generally pronounced an absolute fail- 
ure. The field that started were dis- 
tinctly commonplace. Had that grand 
three-year-old, Hanover, gone to the 
post it is dollars to cents that he would 
have reversed the verdict which ‘that 
“old rogue” Eurus gained for Mr. A. 
J. Cassatt’s popular “tri-color.” 

Poor old Eurus, there is much that is 
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pathetic about his history. On the turf 
he was regarded as the typical rogue, 
an in-and-outer of the deepest dye, de- 
feating crack race-horses to-day and re- 
fusing to try a yard to-morrow. But 
when he was finally retired from train- 
ing, after standing a phenomenal series 
of hard campaigns, an explanation was 
quickly vouchsafed of his conduct. It 
was not granted to him to enjoy any 
period of otium cum dignitate such as 
befalls most horses of renown when 
their days on the turf are over. His 
trip to the happy hunting grounds began 
within a few months, and an autopsy 
revealed that the old warrior had been 
suffering with an enormous tumor 
which must have been the growth of a 
lengthy period. Whocan tell what suf- 
fering the old horse was undergoing 
when, pinning his ears back and refusing 
to run another yard, he reaped a harvest 
of villification. The disastrous history 
of his Suburban was rounded out by the 
fact that the hot second favorite Quito 
and the well backed Ben Ali were left 
standing at the post, and the favorite 
Richmond, who started at 2 to 1, proved 
a false idol. 

An equally rank outsider was Elk- 
wood, another son of Eolus, the only 
sire that has as yet begotten two Sub- 
urban winners, but the race was a mag- 
nificent one in contrast with the previous 
year, when the greenest of green stable 
boys had merely had to sit still on his 
horse’s back to win with profound ease. 
There was, too, more history in connec- 
tion with the race. It resulted in a 
magnificent finish in which Elkwood 
got home by a head from Terra Cotta, 
who had been pocketed till the last fifty 
yards. 

This was another race where the vic- 
tory was in a measure a disappointment 
to the owner of the winner. Mr. Walter 
Gratz had two in, Elkwood and Fenelon, 
the latter an animal who, if he would 
show his best form, was then little re- 
moved from being absolutely first class. 
It was known, of course, that Fenelon 
was utterly unreliable, but Mr. Gratz 
backed him so well in the winter books 
that he would have won $10,000 on his 
victory, while he had only the very 
modest bet of $100 both to win and for 
a place on Elkwood. The latter had 
been intended for the Brooklyn handi- 
cap, but this event was run that year 
on a very heavy track, and Elkwood, 
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unlike most of his sire’s get, could not 
race a bit in mud. It devolved, then, 
upon his clever trainer, Jim Dyer, to 
keep the horse “on edge” during the 
month that intervened between the two 
races, and though Elkwood was any- 
thing but an easy horse with which to 
accomplish this task, Dyer succeeded. 

Raceland’s year 1889 was essentially 
commonplace. Needless to say, the tri- 
umph of the Belmont “maroon and 
scarlet,” especially on the back of a 
favorite, was popular, but only nine 
started, and the average of quality was 
very low. Terra Cotta, who at best 
was only an illustrious cripple, was 
again second, while that charming but 
unlucky little race-mare, Gorgo, was 
third. The winner of the previous year 
was another starter, but he was not 
himself and pulled up very lame. 

Looking back over the roll of honor 
from the year 1890, it can be definitely 
said that none of the other Suburban 
winners have occupied the same place 
in popular esteem as Salvator. Despite 
the fact that he was defeated both in his 
two and three-year-old form, the gallant 
son of Prince Charlie made a reputation 
that no other horse in the history of our 
turf has quite equaled. “ He was never 
beaten when he was right,” is a stand- 
ing answer to those who point. to the 
careers of other great race horses, and 
it is true. As a two-year-old he was 
forced to strike his colors, because his 
preparation had necessarily been so 
hurried that the colt was “dead sore.” 
As a three-year-old he met his Waterloo 
when Longstreet and Proctor Knott fin- 
ished in front of him in the Lorillard 
stakes. But a novice could see that 
day that Salvator was not himself, and, 
indeed, that his three-year-old form was 
so brilliant is little short of marvelous 
when it is considered that he had a se- 
vere attack of pneumonia in the spring, 
the results of which appeared even in 
the autumn in his lack of muscle. 

The field that started in this year, 
1890, was the best in the history of the 
Suburban, small but very select. Only 
nine horses, but among them were Sal- 
vator himself, Tenny, Firenze, Race- 
land, Prince Royal and Longstreet, six 
such horses as have seldom met in the 
world. True, a light-weighted com- 
moner gave the great race-horse a 
very hot argument for the honors, but 
Cassius’ performance was one of the 
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triumphs of absolutely perfect condition. 
Salvator, in the spring of his four-year- 
old form, carried the highest weight a 
Suburban wirner has yet put up, 127 
pounds. The excitement over his im- 
mensely popular victory was only sec- 
ond to that when eight days later he 
beat Tenny in the famous match. The 
30,000 persons who were present on 
Suburban Day roared themselves 
hoarse. Even the set features of Mr. 
Haggin, the colt’s owner, broke into an 
involuntary smile. Without a doubt 
this was the “star performance” in 
the history of the Suburbans already 
run, and it was universally conceded 
that it was the first time the event of- 
fered a contest worthy of the pride of 
place accorded to it as a leading clas- 
sic feature of the American turf. 

Loantaka’s victory brings us up toa 
very recent date, 1891. That race af- 
forded an almost unequaled specimen 
of topsy-turvy form, with three rank 
outsiders first, second and third, and it 
is not too much to say that if the 
race could by any possibility have been 
run twenty times, the same result or any- 
thing approaching to it would not once 
have been attained. There was a great 
deal that was curious and interesting 
about it, however. If Martin had not 
been on Elkwood’s back when he won, 
he would almost surely have won with 
Major Domo. The lad lost his head 
when the critical point came, the pros- 
pect of a second Suburban victory on an 
outsider proving too exciting. 

This was too, the second “ poor man’s” 
victory in the history of the event. 
“Uncle Dave” McCoun had nursed and 
cared for Loantaka ever since the day 
he bought the colt, then known as the 
Ugly Duckling, for $275, from Mrs. 
George Lorillard. A horse with the 
worst of legs and feet he had needed 
the most unremitting care, but his owner 
would never have started him for the 
big race had it not been for the jockey, 
Martin Bergen, who paid the horse’s 
starting fee and rode him with superb 
judgment. The horse never liked so 
long a distance and the remoteness of 
the possibility that he could win was 
but poorly indicated by the 25 to 1 laid 
against him in the ring. Asa matter of 
fact it can be said with truth that he 
gained his success solely because his 
chances were thought so extremely poor 
by his stable. 


Of the race of 1892 little need be said. 
It was won by good and lost by bad 
jockeyship, though if Matt Byrnes had 
not had Montana in the pink of condition, 
Garrison could never have landed that 
rank counterfeit in first place. Again 
was the prize snatched from Mr. Spiers, 
the owner of Major Domo, by bad rid- 
ing, Lamley losing his head to an 
even greater degree than had Martin in 
the previous year. Among the horses 
the honors of the race rested with the 
gallant three year old, Lamplighter, 
who was third, beaten only a neck and 
ahead for first honors, In another stride 
he would have been second, in a dozen 
he would have won. Garrison, however, 
gained the verdict for the “copper, 
green cap” of Mr. Marcus Daly by his 
tireless persistence on Montana. 

It is very seldom that a race of this 
character—a handicap—looks so fore- 
gonea conclusion as it did this year, and 
to all appearances it was a certainty for 
Lamplighter; but yet one more was 
added to the long list of good things that 
have gone wrong. Lamplighter made a 
gallant fight, but the light weights set 
a pace that defied his efforts, struggle 
as he might. He remains the hero of 
the race, but the best that he could do 
was to run an indifferent third. A poor 
man’s horse, Lowlander—a fairly well 
backed outsider—was invincible at the 
weights. Unlike many others of its 
kind it was a truly run race, and nobody 
could cavil. But many deplored that 
the event should have shared the fate 
of all the big races of this year, and 
have not been won by the best horse. 

So far as inside history goes, there 
was probably less of it than on any 
previous occasion. Few owners had 
had any idea, however faint, that their 
horses could beat Lamplighter, the great 
son of Spendthrift. A few, including 
his owner, Fred Lowe, backed the win- 
ner; butit was a great race for the book- 
makers. 

Such is but the briefest of sketches of 
the history of the Suburban. A chroni- 
cle of the race it does not assume to be, 
for the unwritten stories of the various 
runnings of the event would occupy 
very many times the space of the 
present article. Perhaps, however. 
when the day and the man arrive for 
the undertaking of a history of the 
American turf, some useful hints may 
be credited to these pages in OuTING. 
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MID the salutes of guns and 
the strident shrieks of steam 
whistles the saucy Yankee 
sloop Navahoe left Newport, 

R. 1, on Sunday, June eleventh. It was 
not strange that her departure should 
have been attended with such pomp and 
circumstance, for her mission 1s import- 
ant and patriotic. She was starting on 
a long trip across the wild and bluster- 
ing Atlantic, intent on teaching the 
yacht designers and smart yacht sailors 
of old England what New England can 
do in the way of carrying off cups and 
upholding the glory of the Stars and 
Stripes as they appear in the American 
yacht ensign—the prettiest flag that 
ever flapped in a breeze. 








THE ‘‘ NAVAHOE.”—ROYAL PHELPS CARROLL, OWNER. 
THE RACERS FOR THE AMERICA’S CUP. 


BY CAPT. A. J. KENEALY. 


When in 1851 the schooner yacht 
America \eft these shores for England, 
determined to humble the pride of the 
British yachtsmen, who were firmly con- 
vinced that they alone of all maritime 
nations knew the art of building racing 
yachts and sailing them, there was no 
triumphal send-off. To tell the truth, 
the sport was in its swaddling clothes 
and few people were interested either in 
the America or in her ambitious en- 
deavors. 

Nevertheless, the sailing of the A mer- 
ica formed an important epoch in the 
yachting history of the world. It 
demonstrated that British yachtsmen 
had much to learn in yacht naval 
architecture, and also in the smart 








THE ‘‘MARIA,” 1844, 


handling of pleasure craft after being 
put in commission. There is no doubt 
that this splendid American schooner 
did more to develop the art of yacht 
naval architecture than other craft. She 
put the Britishers on their mettle, im- 
pelled them onward in the right direc- 
tion and taught tbem new “wrinkles” 
of construction, shape and rig. 

The surprise they felt when a mere 
pilot-boat—for as such they regarded 
the America—beat, at Cowes, the crack 
craft of the year, the flower of British 
pleasure yachts, was simply astounding. 
They could scarcely believe their eyes. 
And not being able to ascribe her vic- 
tory to a fluke —for the wind was 


strong and steady—they learned to 


accept the defeat with some degree of 
philosophy. 

But the lesson thus learned, albeit a 
bitter one, proved of incalculable bene- 
fit to British naval architects. It will 
be remembered that in the early fifties 
our clipper ships were the fastest on the 
water. They penetrated to the remotest 
corners of the earth, rounding tem- 
pestuous Cape Horn for hides and ore, 
carrying colossal cargoes of wool from 
Australia, scouring the Orient for silks 
and spices and gems, and opening up 
remote fields of commerce east and 
west, and south and north. 

Our clipper ships and our yachts were 
alike unconquerable. But the destruc- 
tion of our ocean carrying trade by the 
war, and the havoc wrought on our 
shipping on the high seas by the Ala- 
bama, ruined our mercantile marine. 

The English and the Dutch bought 
up as many of our ships as were in the 
market, and the English shipbuilders 
profited vastly by our models. Imita- 
tion is doubtless the sincerest form of 
flattery, and the splendid work of Don- 
ald McKay in this country was copied 
with advantageous results by the de- 
signers of Great Britain. They closely 
reproduced the long clean runs of our 
ships and their general form below the 
water line, but they avoided the flange- 
like bow of America and cultivated al- 
most a straight stem. They took all 


that was good in the American vessel 
and tried to improve upon it. 

The result has been the development 
of the most magnificent vessels in the 
world. They are fully competent to 
hold their own as cargo carriers against 
steamships for many years to come. 
They are built of steel, have four masts, 
an immense stowage capacity, a lofty 
rig, large sail area and, by dint of most 
ingenious labor-saving contrivances, can 
be run quite economically. 

The initiative in the development 
of all mercantile marine came from 
this country, and the same remark is 
true in a general way of British modern 
yachts. Had it not been for the America 
the English might never have deviated 
from their old groove or rut. It may 
also be urged with some degree of 
truth that had it not been for the Scotch 
cutters Madge, Clara and Minerva, we 
also might have persisted in a rather 
pernicious type of racing craft—“ skim- 
ming dishes,” whose only redeeming 
feature was that with the centerboard 
hoisted they were able to float in a few 
inches of water. The British assert 
that until the cutter Madge came over 
here we had shown no signs of improve- 
ment in our racing yachts. They say 
that it was the Scotch cutters that gal- 
vanized us into active life. John Har- 
vey came here and turned out some 
smart craft, and was one of the first 
to start what is known as the cutter 
craze. 

Edward Burgess went further. He 
“created” a special type of racing ves- 
sels, like Puritan, Mayflower and Vol- 
unteer—bdoats of goodly draught, im- 
mense beam, large sail area and outside 
lead through a slot in which an ample 
centerboard worked. 

It would seem that craft like these 
should be invincible, so far as theory 
goes. But in practice what happened ? 
The deep and narrow Fife cutter, M/in- 
erva, was for three years the conqueror 
in the 4o0-foot class against many boats 
embodying the qualities of the Puritan. 


Experts cannot explain this so that 
the ordinary common-sense man can 
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comprehend. They seek to escape in a 
cloud of scientific jargon that is quite 
too bewildering. The Burgess boat 
Gossoon eventually got the better of the 
Minerva. 

Next came the. era of the 46-footers, 
which for two years furnished excellent 
sport, until the big fleet was out-classed 
by Gloriana and Wasp. It was then 
that the Herreshoff star was in the as- 
cendant. The name of the firm grew 
famous. ‘Two 2%-raters built by them 
were sent over to England, and carried 
off many cups. 

As is well known to the readers of 
OutTincG, Mr. Royal Phelps Carroll built 
the Navahoe expressly for his present 
expedition. The extraordinary career 
of the Gloriana, invincible in her first 
season, and the still more phenomenal 
success of the Wasp last year, induced 
him to give the order for his craft to 
the Herreshoffs. 

And in giving his instructions he 
was careful to stipulate that the yacht 
should be perfectly seaworthy, as well 
as a fast racing vessel. 

Thus it was no “freak” racing 
machine that Nat G. Herreshoff design- 
ed—no bladder-like superstructure 
weighted down with a heavy chunk of 
lead at the base of a deep steel “ fin.” 
On the contrary a stout and able hull 
embodying all those original ideas 
which proved so successful in Gloriana 
and Was/, and not a few hoped for im- 
provements. All yachtsmen agree that 
Gloriana and Wasp are eminently sea- 
worthy craft, and that even in their 
racing rig they are capable of an Atlan- 
tic voyage. But in my opinion, based 
upon what I saw of the Navahoe in 
same of her preliminary spins, so far as 
sea-worthiness goes, she is a vast im- 
provement on her two celebrated pre- 
decessors. 

Of course, I know that the Western 
ocean has been crossedin a dory. Iam 
also aware that its hungry maw has swal- 
lowed up many a gigantic steamship 
like the Erin or the Varonic, whose sad 
destinies will always be unfathomable 
mysteries of the sea. It therefore be- 
hooves constructors of racing yachts 
bound across the Atlantic on cup-hunt- 
ing expeditions, to turn out from their 
yards vessels of such shape and strength 
as can valiantly cope with the most 
savage gale and heaviest seas. To my 
mind the Vavahoe is a ship of that kind. 
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As for her speed, she is undoubtedly 
very fast, and if she does not achieve in 
a great measure the desires of her 
designer and the ambitious aspirations 
of her owner, many experts will in- 
deed be sorely disappointed. 

Mr. Carroll worked indefatigably to 
get her into racing trim before the start 
and he had many helpful hints from 
Commodore E. D. Morgan, of the New 
York Yacht Club, who manifested much 
interest in the boat and her racing career 
abroad. Mr. Carroll did not follow the 
example of many yacht owners in cross- 
ing the sea on a luxurious Atlantic liner 
and sending their boats across in charge 
of their sailing masters, but like Sir 
Richard Sutton of the Genes¢a and jovial 
Lieutenant Henn of the Gadatea, he put 
to sea in his racer, accompanied by Mr. 
Woodbury Kane and Mr. Herman B. 
Duryea, both of whom are members of 
the New York Yacht Club and sailors 
“from clew to earing” as a “shell- 
back” would say. 

It was three o’clock on the afternoon 
of Sunday, June 11th, when the Vavahoe 
weighed anchor and sailed out of Bren- 
ton’s Cove into Newport’s outer harbor. 
It was a lovely day, with a brisk breeze 
blowing from the southwest. Fleecy 
clouds cavorted in the dark blue sky, and 
the foam-flecked waves danced merrily 
in the channel. Mr. Fred. W. Vander- 
bilt’s steam yacht Congueror, Commo- 
dore Morgan’s flagship J/ay, Mr. Lloyd 
Phoenix’s new auxiliary yacht /utrepzd, 
and Mr. George Work’s swift seventy- 
foot sloop Katrina, acted as a guard of 
honor to the departing NMavahoe. All 
had large parties of guests on board. 
Mrs. Carroll waved an adieu to her 
husband from the bridge of the ay. 
There was a little race between the 
Navahoe and the Katrina on the beat 
out to Brenton’s Reef lightship, but the 
last named was not “in it.” The con- 
voying squadron, attended by a host 
of cat-boats and steam and naphtha 
launches, accompanied the Vavahoe for 
a goodly distance seaward, and with 
hearty cheers and loving wishes for a 
fair passage across the ocean separated 
from her and put back to Newport. 

The Navahoe was under mainsail, 
foresail, working gaff-topsail, jib and 
“baby” jib-topsail. She moved through 
the water remarkably fast, and was soon 
hull down, with the end of her bowsprit 
pointing for the English Channel. 
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The prosperous conditions under which 
the Navahoe departed, and which seem- 
ed to augur a successful voyage, did not 
continue long. The yacht averaged 
twelve knots an hour. On Sunday night 
a thick fog belt was encountered, and at 
half-past two o’clock on Monday morn- 
ing the yacht came into collision with 
the New Jersey pilot boat David T. 
Leahy, No.5, which struck the Navahoe 
on the starboard bow, bending the upper 
plates for about ten feet and carrying 
away the rail. The pilot-boat was also 
considerably damaged forward, los- 
ing her bowsprit and having her 
stem wrenched out of place. 

There was no alternative but 


to put back for repairs, so y 
the Mavahoe was headed é 
for Boston, where she ar- / § 


rived on June fifteenth. 
She was repaired at the At- 
lantic Works, where she 
was fitted with a new 
mast, topmast and bow- 
sprit, all of which were 





badly sprung in the fe. ~ 


crash of the two E 
boats. A 

Mr. Carroll was, 
of course, sorry f 
for the inevit- 


able delay, fi An 
but he was ; j gs | 
not in the is a . 


least dis- £ EL. 


This much, however, may be said 
about Mr. Carroll. He has been yachting 
for many years in the old schooner Voko- 
mis, in which he had many enjoyable 
cruises; in the smart 4o-footer Gorilla, 
and also in the racing cutter Minerva 
when she was owned by his brother. 
But during all his career as a yachtsman 
no such charges as were made against 
him by the captain of the pilot boat 
in question were ever adduced. His 
friends are indignant, and they don’t 
believe a word of them. They say it is 
not usual for captains of pilot-boats to 
be the first to leave the ship in a 

state of terror, with the wheel whirl- 

ing around like mad and nobody 
to grasp the spokes. 

Mr. Carroll’s manly letter to 

the New York Herald, in which 

he gave a succinct and lucid 

account of the accident, car- 

ried much weight, and if 

there were any doubters 

in the broad domain of 

yachtdom their minds 





Sh. were set at rest. Of 


course, when “sea- 
j lawyers” sit upon 
the case the result 
may be against 


A him. Who 

\ knows? But 

5 the accident 

~ \ to the WVa- 
ie." vahoe was 





‘“* GossooN,”” 


heartened or discouraged. He busied 
himself in getting his racer into sea- 
going condition once more and hoped 
for better luck next time. This de- 
plorable mishap delayed the Navahoe 
considerably and prevented her from 
taking part in several important races. 
The yacht blamed the pilot-boat for the 
disaster, and the pilot-boat said the 
Navahoe was responsible. Th: question 
will be decided in the courts, s ‘t would 
not be in good taste to discuss its merits 
at length in these pages now. 
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not without its recompense to her owner, 
since it secured to him the companion- 
ship of his charming wife in his ocean 
voyage. This lady, who went to Africa 
with her husband, enduring hardships 
and perils that the average woman 

yuuld not care to encounter, is a good 
snot, and is proud of her many trophies 
of the chase. It was her first intention 
to go to England by steamer, but when 
the Vavahoe was compelled to put back 
for repairs, she decided to make the trip 
with her husband. Thus, here again is 
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a striking exemplification of the old 
adage that every gloomy cloud has its 

rladsome lining of silver. The Mav- 
chet sailed from Boston on June twenty- 
first. 

Mr. Royal Phelps Carroll intends to 
race the Vavahoe against anything that 
offers, and in every regatta to which she 
is eligible. If it had not been for Lieu- 
tenant Henn she would not have been 
: ntitled to sail in any regatta conducted 

by the Yacht Racing Association. For 

the old rules of that. body barred out all 

centerboard craft. And it was not until y 
ff 
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Liutenant Henn made a loud and sturdy 
protest against so manifestly i — ee PY 

unfair a ‘Tegulation that the _(Jwarer une — nth we 
Y. R. A. repealed it. Ever \/ at V4 

since then centerboards have ° 

flourished in British waters, that great 

Watson success of last year, the Queen ‘*CALLUNA,” DESIGNED BY FIFE, 

Mab, having been fitted with one in the 

hope of some capital results. Anemi- with him the Brenton’s Reef and Cape 

i nent naval architect accounts for the May challenge cups, presented to the 

& failure by saying that Mr. Watson did New York Yacht Club in 1872, by Com- 

not place the board where it would do modore Bennett, and won by the 

the most good. Genesta in 1885. 

Mr. Carroll has challenged for the There was a curious crowd that flock- 
valuable gold cup offered for inter- ed about the Pilgrim when she was 
national competition by the Royal Vic- having her enormous “fin” bolted on in 
: toria Yacht Club. Should he happen the Erie Basin, Brooklyn. Her shallow 
F to bring back with him this trophy we canoe-like form with its graceful lines 
are sure of some splendid sport next and clean run was much admired. Her 
year, because to recover it our British designers, Messrs. Stewart and Binney, 
cousins will strive heaven and earth, in the shape and construction of this 
and will continue to send racing craft remarkable craft aimed to produce a 
after racing craft until they eventually boat with the least possible displace- 
succeed or give up the struggle. The ment, the least sail area and a form the 
Royal Victoria has hemmed its cup easiest to drive through the water. At 
round with certain restrictions, which the time of this writing no reliable data 
will, of course, add to NMavahoe’s glory are at hand by which one can judge of 
should she succeed in capturing it. the success or non-success of the ex- 

To defend this cup against the attack periment. Fin-keels like the E/ Chico 
} of the American craft, the Prince of and the Drusilla, which proved so fast 
Wales built the Aritannia, designed by last season, were boats of somewhat 
Mr. Watson; Mr. A. D. Clarke com- similar design. They were only “mos- 
missioned Mr. Soper to design the Safa- quito craft,” however, when compared 
nita, and a syndicate of enterprising to the Pilgrim. 
and enthusiastic Scotchmen gave an The hull of the Pilgrim has only a 
order to their popular countryman, Mr. draught of five feet; her fin is 17 feet 
William Fife, of Fairlie, to create a deep, so her extreme draught is only 22 
racing cutter that should lower the feet. Her water-line length is 85 feet, 
pride of the Sassenach. This the Ca/- with a beam of 23 feet and a length 
/una—for that is her name—has not at over all of 120 feet. Her main boom is 
this writing accomplished. In fact the 87 feet. She carries a “stump” bow- 
Lritannia is superior in a stiff breeze to sprit and her head rig is diminutive. 
her tworivals, both of which, however, Capt. Edward Sherlock, who did so well 
may show great improvement before with the schooner yacht Marguerite, is 
the end of the season. in command. He is a thoroughly com- 

Mr, Carroll also hopes to bring back petent skipper and can almost make a 
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Tacing yacht talk. 
swear by him. 
Naval architects are naturally curious 
to find out how a boat like the Pilgrim 
will behave in a heavy gale. Some of 
them predict disaster, arguing that she 
would become unmanageable in a 
mountainous seaway, that she could 
neither heave to nor run before the 
hurricane. But naval architects are 
not infallible. They have often erred 
in their judgment of a vessel's capabili- 
ties. Of course, if a “fin-keel” happens 
to strike a reef or a sandy shoal, her 
chances of getting off without serious 
injury are not nearly so good as those 
of a vessel of ordinary build. If she 
should stick on a mud flat when the tide 
is ebb, she might come to grief when 
she fell over on her beam-ends, and to 


Boston yachtsmen 


AUGUST. 


AS SEEN IN THE RACE IN 1885. 


get her on aneven keel again might 
not be an easy task. 
But why look at the gloomy side of 


life? Let us hope that General Paine’s 
fin-keel, as well as the Stewart and 
Binney “creation” will always shun 
shallow water, rocks and reefs, and carry 
off all the cups they enter for. Old 
sailors may not admire the new type of 
racing machine any more than the 
naval heroes of a century ago would be 
likely to fall in love with the M/tnatono- 
mon. 

On the behavior of these two so-called 
“freaks” rests the destiny of the “ bal- 
last-fin,” so far as its successful appli- 
cation to large craft is concerned. The 
Pilgrim carries only 20 tons of lead on 
her fin, while the Co/onia has at least 80 
tons of lead on her keel. The Paine boat, 
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like the old Maria of 1844, whose ap- 
pearance when she was launched is re- 
produced in an illustration, is fitted 
with two centerboards, but in the 
Paine craft the extra one is forward in- 
stead of aft. The curious reader may 
wonder what that black affair is just 
abaft the mast, that looks like a venti- 
lator. I will tell you. It is the chim- 
ney of the cook’s galley, where many 
a fragrant pot of chowder, and many 
a savory dish of lobscouse, were cooked 
in the brave days of old. For there 
were mighty good trenchermen back in 
the early period of yachting. They be- 
: lieved in solid, substantial fare, and 
eschewed all Gallic kickshaws. They 
generally took their whiskey straight 
on the Maria, and they often needed 
a stimulant when all hands “tailed on” 
to the main-sheet. The boom was roo 
feet long, and it required sheer horse 
strength to make it move. 

The Maria in a trial race or two with 
the old America beat the schooner easily 
in fine weather, but in rough 
weather everybody admitted 
that the schooner was faster 
f and more seaworthy, 
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By far the “freakiest” craft is the 
Paine cup-defender /udzlee. She is of 
Boston design and Boston build. John 
B. Paine is the ostensible designer, but 
it has been said that General Paine 
has afforded his son some shrewd sug- 
gestions. This yacht has a fin forty 
feet long on top and thirty feet at the 
bottom. Its forward end goes upward 
with an angle of about 45 degrees, but 
the after end is straight up and down. 
Within this fin the steel centerboard 


‘* THISTLE,” NOW ‘* METEOR.” 


works, 


This is of steel plate one inch 
thick and it weighs three tons. 

The lead ballast, about forty tons in 
all, is bolted to the bottom of the steel 


fin. There is of course an aperture for 
the centerboard, which is twelve feet 
long on the bottom and nine feet deep. 
The forward centerboard is also of steel. 
It works through a slot in the so-called 
keel and it is put there to prevent the 
yacht’s bow from “ sagging” off to lee- 
ward in light airs. 
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That the craft is only intended for 
one purpose may be readily inferred 
when it is known that the plating of 
the hull proper is only one quarter of 
an inch thick. It is only just to say 
that there is a great plenty of straps 
and braces which it is hoped may with- 
stand the enormous strains to which the 
hull will be subjected in a seaway owing 
to the lowness of her ballast and the 
loftiness of her rig. 

Everything has been 


sacrificed to 


EMPEROR OF GERMANY. OWNER. 
lightness. It would not be becoming 
for me to oppose my judgment to that 
of an expert veteran like General Paine, 
and I only hope that the calculations 
on which the construction of the hull of 
his boat were based may turn out to be 
thoroughly sound. The craft, take her 
all in all, is quite a revelation to the 
mariner of the old school. 

Capt. John Barr, who sailed the Thistle 
against the Volunteer, has charge of her. 
I know him to be a thoroughly compe- 
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tent man. He sailed the Scotch cutter 
Clara superbly, and was rarely beaten. 
He, as well as his brother Charles, who 
is in command of the Vavahoe, is now a 
full-fledged American citizen and hails 
from the quaint old town of Marblehead, 
Mass., from which port he and his 
brother fish in the winter in a likely 
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hard, and a devil of sea rolls in on the 
slightest provocation, and none other 

than able boats should venture there. 
The trial trip of the steel cutter Co/- 
onta built by the Herreshoffs for the 
Rogers syndicate was not entirely satis- 
factory. The mainsail set badly and 
there were other defects of rig which 
had to be remedied. Capt. Henry Haff 
told me, however, that he was quite sat- 
isfied with her and her subsequent spins 
justified his faith in her capabilities. 
The Colonia is a keel craft—a sort of 
enlarged and improved Wasp. She will 
be excellently handled and every effort 
will be made to defeat her sister ship 
Vigilant, built by the same firm for the 
Morgan-Iselin syndicate. The Colonia 
and Vigilant are practically alike. The 
Vigilant has a centerboard and isatrifle 
more powerful. The Tobin bronze bot- 
tom of this boat is an innovation of 
which millionaires are only capable. It 
has been burnished until it shines like 
gold. Barnacles and eel grass cannot 
exist on its smooth and venomous 
surface. It means death to all 
marine growth whether animal 

or vegetable. 

There is not the slightest doubt 
\ that the Co/onza will have all the 
speed within her de- 
, veloped by her sail- 


, anal ing-master. Captain 


Haft’s record in the 


‘* VOLUNTEER.” 


little schooner of their own design and 
build. They were the first to introduce 
the Scotch method of fishing into the 
waters of the bay of Massachusetts— 
which is without exception the finest 
sheet of water in the world for sea- 
going pleasure craft. It frequently blows 


Volunteer is superb. As mate he has 
the benefit of the services of his son 
Harry, who has already shown his 
prowess as skipper of a racing yacht. 
Capt. Hansen is in command of the 
Vigilant. He, too, is eminently capable 
The struggles for superiority among all 
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these doughty sailing-masters will in- 
deed be interesting. 

Boston has heretofore carried off 
all the glory of international yacht 
racing, and New York seemed satisfied 


i 








“oN AMATT TT oe 


defender, and that an_ enterprising 
Brooklyn syndicate built the Atlantic, 
but neither of these craft was good 
enough to compete with the Purttan. 
Boston came to the front again when 








*€GLORIANA.” 


that she should. It is true that James the Ga/atea challenged, and the May- 
Gordon Bennett and William P. Doug- ower was the result. All know how 
lass, the flag officers of the New York handily the Volunteer defeated the 


Yacht Club, built the Przscil/a as a cup 


Thistle, thanks to the public spirit of 
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‘*‘ MINERVA,” 


General Paine and 
the genius of Mr. 
Burgess, whose suc- 
cessor, by the way, 
is Mr. George A. 
Stewart of Stewart 
and Binney. 

The apathy of 
New York yachts- 
men was the subject 
of some severe criti- 
cism at the hands of 
the caustic scribes 
of Boston, but it aoe 
served no practical __/ 
purpose. New York 
wascontentwiththe ‘“-~~* 
honor and glory of 
having the great in- 
ternational race sailed in these waters, 
but seemed averse to contributing any 
money toward the building of a cup de- 
fender. To build a ninety-foot racing 
yacht, to equip her and to “tune her 
up” for an international contest, neces- 
sitates the expenditure of a vast amount 
of money. Only millionaires can stand 
the expense. It cost General Paine a 
small fortune to beat the 7hist/e, but he 
never grudged the money. His name 
and that of Edward Burgess will always 
be associated in the most honorable 
way with the history of the America’s 
cup and the achievements of the three 
great Boston sloops, Puritan, May flower 
and Volunteer. 

Thousands of people, recognizing that 
he has done so much to maintain the 
honor of American yacht racing, sin- 





‘© GALATEA.” 


cerely hope that he may be successful 
with the /udz/ee and have the honor of 
sailing against the Valkyrie. 

In startling contrast to the apathy of 
past years has been the earnest activity 


. of New York yachtsmen ever since the 


New York Yacht Club accepted the 
challenge of Lord Dunraven. Two syn- 
dicates were formed, with Archibald 
Rogers at the head of one and Commo- 
dore Edwin D. Morgan at the head of 
the other. The trial races, which will 
be held this month (August) between 
the New York and the Boston yachts, will 
be second in interest only to the actual 
struggle for the cup. The fight of the 
Herreshoff centerboard Vigilant against 
the keel Co/onia, and the Boston syndi- 
cate’s fin-keel /ilgrim against Gen. 
Paine’s centerboard fin-keel, should be 
vastly instructive. It will be a battle 
of four distinct types 
of racing yachts, and 
admirers of the 
sport, the wide 
world over, will 
watch for the result 
with the _ keenest 
anxiety. On it de- 
pends whether or 
not the “fin-keel” 
shall become as 
popular in the large 
class of racing craft 
as it hasin the smal- 
ler. There will be 
ample opportuni- 
ties, too, for the 
America’s Cup Com- 
mittee to form an 
accurate judgment 





‘* GENESTA,.” 
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and to compare types even before 
the trial races. The cruise of the New 
York Yacht Club, in which the four 
yachts will participate, the race for the 
Goelet Cup for sloops and cutters, and 
the valuable cups offered as_ special 
prizes for them by the different yacht 
clubs, should afford a pretty thorough 
test of their speed as well as their sea- 
worthy qualities. The record of each 
yacht during the whole of the season 
will be carefully taken into considera- 
tion by the Committee, and the winner 
of the trial races may not be chosen to 
defend the cup. It is fair to presume 
that the yacht with the best general 
average of successes during the season 
will be the one selected. ‘The Commit- 
tee has a difficult task to perform, but 
it is composed of men perfectly com- 
petent to come to a wise and sound 
conclusion. Their verdict is sure to 
meet with the approval of every level- 
headed yachtsman in the country. 

Should the Valkyrie 


gi | win the America’s 
| Cup it would 
\ be a capital 
\\ stimulant 
\\ and 
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would tend to the eventual benefit of 
American yachting. It would spur on 
our designers to more ambitious en- 
deavors, and international rivalry would 
become still moreintense. Many of our 
best yachtsmen, bearing this in mind, 
hope that Lord Dunraven may be suc- 
cessful. They are confident that the 
grand old trophy would not remain long 
in Britain, but that American pluck 
and enterprise would soon wrest it from 
the grasp of our sportsmanlike rivals. 
In my humble judgment Lord Dunra- 
ven has little chance of carrying off the 
cup. The Valkyrie is no doubt an ex- 
cellent yacht, but British experts like 
Dixon Kemp prophecy that he will be 
defeated. All the concessions that he 
asked for were graciously granted. He 
is perfectly satisfied with the terms of 
the races, and will no doubt accept 
either victory or defeat as a sportsman 
should. The only cup challenger that 
ever came over here afflicted with “sea 
lawyerism” was Mr. James Ashbury, and 
his attack was quitesevere. Sir Richard 
Sutton, of the Genesta, and Lieutenant 
Henn, of the Galatea, behaved splendid- 
ly, and acknowledged that they were 
beaten fairly and squarely, Lord Dun- 
raven’s reputation as a sportsman leaves 
no doubt as to his behavior if he fails to 
win the cup. The New York Yacht Club 
will give him a hearty welcome, insure 
him fair play, and if he succeed in his 
mission will.take good care to build a 
yacht immediately to recover the 
cup which the old schooner yacht 
America won so gallantly off 
Cowes from a fleet of seven 
schooners and eight cut- 
ters, ranging from three 
hundred and _ ninety- 
two to forty-seven 
tons, 


‘€ AMERICA.” 
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BASEBALL. 


WitTH June the regular season in college 
baseball closes ; and, short as is the period from 
the first preliminary games, not only do the 
various nines show marked characteristics, but 
certain individual players make reputations 
that outlive many seasons. ? 

No nine has been more erratic than the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. It began the season 
with more than the usual number of veteran 
players ; and though Bayne, the phenomenal 
pitcher, was lame in his pitching arm, the sub- 
stitute, Reese, was little, if anything, his in- 
ferior. In the first game the nine succeeded 
in defeating Yale, and lost the second game 
largely through a mistake in judgment, which 
led Captain Thompson to put the novice Bos- 
well in the box for the first inning, instead of 
Reese. The first game against Harvard was a 
tie, and the second a victory. From this point, 
however, Pennsylvania declined. ‘The first two 
games against Princeton were lost, and the 
third was won chiefly because Princeton put 
Forsyth in the box to rest Drake. The third 
game against Yale was a defeat, and the last 
two against Harvard were ignominious defeats. 
To cap the anticlimax, Pennsylvania fell before 
Priest, Cornell’s pitcher, losing three games 
straight, and was thus defeated by four rival 
colleges, each of which, with the possible ex- 
ception of Harvard, began the season at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage. However, an estimate of 
comparative streggth, based upon the record of 
the entire season, would place the nine on a par 
with Princeton, and above Cornell, for the early 
victories over Yale and Harvard were far above 
anything either Cornell or Princeton has been 
capable of. The secret of Pennsylvania’s lack 
of progress during the season doubtless lies in 
those conditions of athletics that exist in all in- 
stitutions that are distinctly universities. Where 
the players come from widely separate pro- 
fessional schools, that unanimity and discipline 
fostered by the college spirit is impossible, and 
there is a consequent lack of steady and sus- 
tained team play. 

Considering the men individually, the bat- 
tery, Coogan and Bayne, are most worthy 
of mention. Coogan’s playing was brilliant in 
all respects. The death of Bayne only a few 
days after he had been elected captain for the 
coming year gives his brilliant record of last 
year, followed as it was by the decline of his 
powers in the present season, a pathetic inter- 
est. His first great feat was on March 28th, 1892, 
when he retired a picked nine at Philadelphia 
with only one safe hit. On April 9th he likewise 
held Amherst down to one safe hit ; and on the 
16th he struck out seventeen of the Yale nine. On 
the 27th he held Princeton down to one single. 
At the beginning of the present season he was 
suffering from lameness in his pitching arm, and 








after the first game played in left field, giving 
place to Reese and Boswell. Subsequently he 
resumed his place, and in the first Princeton 
game struck out eleven men. In the third Har- 
vard game he was doubtless suffering from the 
illness of which he died, for already he was 
batted out of the box intwoinnings. His pitch- 
ing was of the cyclone order, like Carter’s, but 
in controlling the ball and in the size of his 
curves he was inferior to the new Yale pitcher. 

The Princeton nine started in the season with 
no great promise. The only hope of success 
lay in cultivating team-play. At times in the 
early season the nine showed first-rate form. It 
was especially lucky in winning the games 
against Pennsylvania. In the games against 
Harvard and Yale, however, Princeton went 
badly to pieces. 

Of the outfielders Payne is the most remark- 
able. He plays an almost errorless game, and 
is one of the strongest batters in the amateur 
field. In the infield, King, the captain, is brill- 
iant and poor by turns, he being capable of the 
most impossible cleverness in the same game 
where he makes the most impossible errors. 
Drake, the pitcher, is the least noteworthy man 
in the box during the present season. Physic- 
ally he is ill fittedfor histask. He has no great 
speed, and few curves. He possesses the rare 
merit, however, of using his power to the ut- 
most advantage, and if he did not suffer by 
being compared with such men as Carter and 
Highlands, he would be reputed a steady and 
strong man for his position. 

The history of the Yale nine of the present 
season is unique. For once the college has 
been riven by internal strife. The result of 
this bade fair to be a disintegration such as has 
so often been seen at Harvard ; but toward the 
end of the season the pristine Yale spirit revived 
in so far that the tabooed Kedzie was played 
against the strictly undergraduate Princeton 
team; while Murphy was raised out of the 
sulks to the extent of playing on Captain Bliss’s 
nine. Such means as these, re-enforced by Car- 
ter’s superb pitching, have brought the Yale 
nine to the front in those contests where it was 
of the most advantage to play a strong game. 
In spite of recurrent defeats by such nines as 
that of the University of Vermont, and even of 
the final defeat by Harvard, the Yale nine of 
1893 has earned by no means an unenviable 
position in the history of college baseball. 

Outside of the box, Murphy, short stop, is by 
far the most brilliant player. In stopping 
grounders, and in throwing, he is incredibly 
quick and accurate. His batting, too, is of a 
very high order. Kedzie, catcher, is a first- 
rate player. His imperfections are to be at- 
tributed to the difficulty, amounting to an im- 
possibility, of holding Carter’s delive As for 
Carter himself, he is easily the king of the box ; 
and except for his mediocre fielding and his in- 
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ability to bat the ball, would stand alone among 
college pitchers, Last year he was permitted 
to pitch only in a few of the unimportant games, 
being used to catch Bowers. This year, when 
Bowers was forced out of the box by the under- 
graduate rule, Carter was taken up as a make- 
shift. In his games against professional nines, 
in the early weeks of practice, he made a great 
reputation for swiftness. Not infrequently he 
would pitch an out up curve which would pass 
the plate within the limits of astrike, but would 
hit the backstop before touching the ground. 
Later it was discovered that he had remarkably 
large curves, and moreover excellent control of 
his various balls. So great is his speed and so 
powerful his twist that the ball literally jumps, 
not curves, out of the line in which he delivered 
it ; and very seldom has he been charged with 
a wild pitch. His greatest game this season 
was the first Harvard game, where he held 
what is considered to be the strongest batting 
team in the amateur field down to a single hit, 
and even this was almost a scratch. In each 
of the following games he was hit more freely, 
and in the third he allowed three earned runs. 

The Harvard nine at the beginning of the 
season was far and away ahead of its rivals in 
the brilliancy of its prospects. Out of the 

henomenal team of 1892, which tied with 
Yale, the chief loss was Bates, the second 
pitcher, while among the new candidates were 
Sullivan, lately captain of the Amherst nine, 
and Abbott, formerly captain of Dartmouth. 
Such wealth of material has probably never be- 
fore been seen in the amateur field. At Yale 
these men would have been shaken into an in- 
vincible team; but many weeks passed at 
Cambridge without marked progress in team- 
play. At the beginning of the season Harvard 
was beaten by such colleges as Georgetown 
ind Holy Cross, besides the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and later, the final game against 
Princeton was won on the bleachers, while the 
first Yale game was won on Harvard’s own bad 
coaching and reckless base running. In the 
second Yale game the fact that Yale scored at 
all was due to a bad case of rattles in tle two 
oldest and best men in the team, Mason and 
Highlands. Not until the final game did the 
nine show distinct courage, discipline, and 
team-play ; and even here a streak of indiffer- 
ent luck, instead of unfailingly good fortune, 
might easily have reversed the result. Con- 
sidering Harvard’s long list of bruised and 
battered players her final victory was little 
short of heroic ; but even this cannot disguise 
the fact that, judging by the records of the 
entire season, it was lacking in thorough dis- 
cipline. In this respect Harvard resembles 
Pennsylvania ; and it is by no means fantastic 
to suppose that the same magnitude and 
breadth of institutions that produced such 
excellent material at both Pennsylvania and 
Harvard prevented this material from develop- 
ing that discipline and mutual confidence that 
has led so many Yale teams to victory. 

Among the fielders Hallowell is by far the 
best. In fact, it would be hard to name any 
fielder in college whose playing is more brill- 
iant ; .and, except for a trait of recklessness 
that crops out in his base-running, no player 
could be steadier and more reliable. In the 
infield Abbott, third base, is of almost equal 
note. In picking up a grounder he shows the 


go 


very greatest quickness, and his throwing 
across the diamond is irreproachable. The 
battery, J. Highlands and Mason, will be re- 
membered, with Stagg and Pool, Carter and 
Kedzie, Bates and Henshaw, as the most brill- 
iant batteries of the college field. Among all 
the catchers Harvard has had in late years, 
Mason alone is able to hold J. Highlands, and 
besides this he stands near the head of the list 
in batting and base running. Highlands'’s col- 
lege reputation was made last year. On April 
7th at New York he shut out the Manhattan 
Athletic Club team without a single safe hit, 
and retired seventeen on strikes. Later, in the 
class-day game at Cambridge, he allowed Yale 
but one safe hit. This year he has shown his 
old form occasionally ; but the unsteadiness of 
which he was always suspected has developed. 
Still, in view of the fact that he is a markedly 
strong man at bat, he deserves to a rank by no 
means below Carter. Wiggin Harvard’s sub- 
stitute pitcher, has suffered unduly by com- 
parison with Highlands’sbrilliancy In the first 
Princeton games he kept his opponents down 
to four unproductive hits; and in the second 
Princeton game, though suffering from a lame 
pitching arm, his work was markedly superior 
to that of Drake. His excellent judgment in 
using his curves and his unfailing courage in 


. critical moments make it probable that he needs 


only the opportunity to bring him into the very 
front rank of college pitchers. 


JUNE 7—PRINCETON 2; U. OF P. 4—AT PRINCETON. 


Princeton had won two out of the series of 
three, and substituted Forsyth for Drake. For- 
syth held down the visitors admirably with the 
exception of the fourth inning. Here Reese 
opened with a three-base hit, and was sent 
home by Blair’s two-base hit. Subsequent 
singles by Thomas, Hollister, and Bayne 
netted three runs, and virtually decided the 
game. 





PENNSYLVANIA. PRINCETON, 

RIBPOAE RIBPOAE 

Thomas, c.f...0 2 2 1: o}/Payne,r. f..... ©. ¢ 6 « 
Hollister, 3b..o 4 2 1 oj/Guild, 1stb....0 o1rr o 1 
Bayne, p....... r o vo ojKing, 2d b..... 900 2 2 
Goeckel, 1st b..r 0 6 © o/Trenchard, c..o 0 7 2 0 
Tnomson, 2b..0 1 3 © 2! Wovudcock,c.f.o 1 2 0 o 
Reese, r. f......1 1 0 o o/Gunster, 3d b..0 o rr t 
Blair, 1. f...... z s : oe oBiair, 1. f........0 © 8 0 © 
Coogan, c...... °o 213 9 ojOtto, 8. 8....... a @ 9 § 0 
Cantrel, s.s....1 0 1 3 3|/Forsyth, p..... ©0001 oO 
| eee ewer ¢ 5) Totels....... 2 § 2711 3 
ae EE ©000300 1% 00% 
PFIMCSOM... ceccveces sorecccses I00000 0 10-2 
Earned runs—Princeton, 2; Pennsylvania, r. Two- 


base hit—Blair. Three-base hits—Payne, Reese. Home 

run—Otto. Stolen bases—Thomas, Hollister, Goeckel, 

Blair, Coogan. Double play—Thomas and Goeckel. 

Bases on balls—Off Forsyth, 2. Struck out—By For- 

syth, 4; a | Bayne, 11. ild pitch—Bayne. Umpire— 
ullen. Time—z2h. 


JUNE I0—PRINCETON,O; YALE, 2—AT PRINCETON. 


The game was largely a pitchers’ contest. 
Carter was very rapid, and though hit for six 
scattered singles, he was able to keep Princeton 
from bunching her hits. Hestruck out thirteen 
men. Drake was unusually strong. But then 
singles were made off him, though Spier’s home 
run brought the total of bases up to that made 
by Princeton. The infielding was sharp for 
both teams. 
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YALE. PRINCETON. 

RIBPOA E| RIBPOAE 
Murphy,s.s....0 o o 2 1/Payne,c. f£..... o1r1re6e°o 
Beal, 2d b... ..0 o 1 3 ojGuild, Ist b....o 112 0 1 
eee ae o1r20 o/King, eh Bisaes oo2z2t18o 
Steph’son,1b..o o 10 o oj/Trenchard,r.f.o 1 0 o o 
Spier, r. f.......1 I o o o|Woodcock,1. fio 2 8 o o 
eS eee o o 2 0 o|'Humphreys,c.o o 4 3 0 
Arbuthnot, 3b.1 o o 2 oGunster,3b....0 0 0 o 1 
Kedzie, c...... © 232 ¢ O'ORO, BB. ccc. os 0692 
Carter, p....... eo o o 1 o Drake, p...... 00030 
Totals... ..2 3 27 10 1] Totals...... o 62713 4 
WR oc ccdersccsecconccasonee © 141020000 0—2 
PEIRCAUOE sis. ockscedsweseses © 000000 0 oo 


Earned run—Yale. Home run—Spier. Stolen bases 
—Beall, Woodcock (2), Payne, Trenchard. Hit 
pitched ball—Gunster. First base on balls—Off Carter, 
4; off Drake, 2. Struck out—By Carter, 13 Drake, 4. 
Double play—Arbuthnot, Beall, Stephenson. Time— 
th. 45m. Umpires—Curry, of Philadelphia, Mullen, of 
Boston. 


JUNE I2—HARVARD, IO; U. OF P, 4—AT CAMBRIDGE, 


With one defeat and one tie to atone for, 
Harvard set upon Pennsylvania with a will. In 
two innings they lined out seven singles, netting 
seven runs upon Bayne, who last year so often 
held his opponents to a single hit in an entire 
game. This fact is an excellent index to Har- 
vard’s strength in batting, and especially in 
batting cyclone pitching. In the four innings 
that J. Highlands pitched he allowed but one 
single ; and his brother, A. Highlands, allowed 
but two. The fielding on both sides was 
wretched, as the error column shows. For the 
visitors Coogan distinguished himself by sharp 
fielding. 





HARVARD. PENNSYLVANIA, 

RiBPOAE RiBPOAE 

Mason, c........ 1 o 8 2 o|/Thomas, c.f...0 o 1 0 o 
Hallowell,c.f..r 2 2 1 ojHollister,3d b.o 0 2 0 o 
. Highlands, pz 2 o 7 oj|Bayne,p&S.So 0 2 4 o 
Jpton, 1. f......r 1 o o o|Goeckel, 1st b..o 1 8 o o 
Fr’th’h’m, 2d b2 2 2 3 o/Thomson,zdb..1 o 5 1 1 
Cook, r.f......0 0 o o ojReese, r. f...... roror 
Sullivan,s.s...o 1 2 3 ojBlair, 1 f.......0 r 22 1 
Trafford, rst b.2 113 1 1\/Coogan,c...... rr22f 
eo 3d b.t 1 0 3 3)/Cantrel,s.s....0 0 0 o 
A.Highlands, po 1: o 3 o/Boswell, p..... coe at 
Totals...... +10 11 27 23 4] Totals....... 4 32412 6 
PONTO si. dcevceseeses soos? 5 O IT 2000 *—10 
Pennsylvania..... .. 2.2000. © 0003000 14 


Earned runs—Harvard, 2. First base on errors— 
Harvard, 4; Pennsylvania, 3. Left on bases—Harvard, 
8; Pennsylvania, 3. First base on balls—off J. High- 
lands, 1; off A. Highlands, 1, off Bayne, 2; off Bos- 
well, 4. Struck we © Highlands, 4; by A. High- 
lands, 2; by Boswell, 2. Sacrifice hits—Hapgood, Hal- 
lowell, Thomas, Trafford. Stolen bases—Frothing- 
ham, Boswell, Cook, Thomson. Double plays—High- 
lands, Sullivan and Trafford ; Blair and Bayne ; Hallo- 
well and Trafford. Hit by pitcher—By Boswell, 2. 
Wild pitch—A. Highlands. Passed ball—Mason. Um- 
pire—Murray. Time—ch. 20m. 


JUNE 14—HARVARD, 14; U. OF P., 8—AT CAMBRIDGE, 


By this second victory over Pennsylvania, 
Harvard wiped out the early defeat and the tie 
game, and won the second of her three great 
series. To the general spectator the game was 
of decided interest. Both Reese and J. High- 
lands were hit freely ; errors were plenty ; runs 
were made in every inning but two, and twice 
during the game Pennsylvania came to the 
front only to be outdone by Harvard. The bat- 
ting of Mason and Abbott for Harvard, and 
Hollister and Bayne for Pennsylvania, were the 
features of the game. 





HARVARD. PENNSYLVANIA, 
RiIbDPOA E RibPOA k 
Mason, C......- 411 2 1/Thomas,c.f...1 1 1 0 © 
Abbott, 3d b...2 3 1 5 1/Hollister, 3d b.1 3 0 1 0 
Hallowell, c.f.2 1 o o o|Bayne, s.s...... 4% ¢ se 
Upton, 1, f.....0 o 1 1t o olGoeckel, 1st b..1 1 8 1 0 
Fr’th’g’m, 2d b3 1 2 o o/Thomas,2db..1 2 5 3 0 
Cook, fr. £...... 201 o ojReese,p. ...0 0 r 2 ft 
.Highlands,p.1 2 013 o|Blair,1.f......0 0 2 0 o 
Sullivan, s.s...1 o 2 1 o/Coogan,c...... ees ées 
Trafford, 1st bo o g 1 ojSchaff,r.f.....1 1 0 0 0 
—-—----— Boswell, p.....0 0 0 § o 
Totals....... 14 12 27 22 2|/Thayer, l.f....0 0 0 0 o 
TORS .cs608 8132419 4 
SEGUE  sdaciconccsannscsenne oes £0 3 3 8. —% 
Pennsylvania.......... wo. 3°0°0031 © 1—8 


Earned Runs—Harvard, 3; Pennsylvania, 4._ First 
base on errors—Harvard, 1; Pennsylvania, 1. Lefton 
bases—Harvard, 7 ; eee pepe 1. First base on balls 
—Off Reese, 6; off Boswell, 4; off Highlands, 3. Struck 
out—By Reese, 3; by Boswell, 1; by Highlands, 1o. 
Three-base hits—J. Highlands, Mason. Two-base hits 
—Thomas, Bayne, J. Highlands. Sacrifice hits—Froth- 
ingham, Abbott, Boswell, Goeckel. Stolen bases— 
Thomas, Goeckel, Thompson (3), Mason, Frothingham, 
Abbott, Cook, Trafford. Hit by pitcher—By Boswell, 
2. Wild pitches—Reese, J. Highlands Rs Boswell (2). 
Passed balls—Mason. Umpire—Murray. Time—zh. 45m. 


JUNE I17—YALE, I4; PRINCETON, 7—AT NEW YORK. 


The result of this game is that Princeton has 
won only the series against the University of 
Pennsylvania, being defeated by both Yale and 
Harvard. Her nine was exceedingly weak in 
fielding. Drake did good work in the box, but 
was wretchedly supported by Humphreys. The 
Yale fielding was good by comparison; her 
three errors are not excessive in view of Prince- 
ton’s ten singles and three doubles. Carter’s 
epee was, as usual, the feature of the game. 

e kept the box four innings, in which time he 
was hit safely but twice, and not a run was 
scored on him. Davis, who succeeded him, is 
responsible for Princeton's seven runs. 





YALE. | PRINCETON, 

uM h ne £ RIBPOAE 

urphy, S.s...3 2 1 1 o!Payne,r. f..... 2 oo 
Beall, 2d b.....1 0 3 2 1{Guild, 1st b....0 ; a or 
Case, £. fcccce. 2 2 2 0 o/King,2db......1 1 3 0° 3 
St’h’ns’n, 1st b.2 3 9 0 o|McKenzie,1.f..1 0 + 1 0 
Beet, £. 2.60008 SE ft o| Woodcock, c.f£1 02 14 0 
Buss, c. f. 2... o o 3 o oj/Humphreys, c.1 3 4 2 3 
Arb’thn’t.3d b.2 2 1 4 1t/\Gunster.3d b..1 2 3 1 2 
Kedzie, c...... 21 7 2 1\Otto,s. s 00 44 
Carter, p.. +I r 0 1 o|Drake, p... oo § t 
Davis, p........ oor}o 

Totals... ....14 13 27 12 3] Totals.. 7 10 27 14 14 
Vale....0..secccese cess ++ vee 2054.8 8 S =m 
Pe inccdcdvccccnsceces ©0°00004 1 2 O77 


Earned runs—Yale, 3; Princeton, 1. Two base hits— 
Murphy, Speer, Payne, Humphreys (2). Home runs— 
Case, Speer. Sacrifice hits—Beall, Guild, McKenzie. 
Stolen rn King, McKenzie, Woodcock, 
Gunster (2), Otto. irst base on errors—Yale, 6; 
Princeton, 2. First base on balls--Off Davis, 3; off 
Drake, 3. Struck out—By Carter, 3; by Davis, 4; by 
Drake, 4. Hit by pitcher—By Carter, 1. Double play 
--McKenzie and Guild. Left on bases--Yale, 7; 
Princeton, 8. Passed balls Kedzie, 1; Humphreys, 
. Wild pitches—Davis, 1; Drake 2. ‘Ttime—sh. rom. 
tmpires—Curry and Mullins. Attendance—4,ooo0, 


JUNE 23—AMHERST, 4 ; WILLIAMS, 2—AT AMHERST. 

The Amherst team was largely made up of 
new men; but under Stearns’s able captaincy 
a nine was —— that not only won the 
New England college championship from Wil- 
liams and Dartmouth, but defeated Yale, 
Brown and Wesleyan, and gave Harvard a very 
hard rub. In the final championship game 
against Williams, Amherst won by close field- 
ing and opportune pitching. In the eighth in- 
ning Williams had two men on base with one 
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out, and Colby was fortunate enough to strike 
out two men in succession. Though Amherst 
has a strong batting team, Williams got far the 
larger number of hits in the final game; and 
except for an inability to field the ball, must 
have been victorious. 






AMHERST. WILLIAMS. 

BPOA E R BPOA E 

PC ae ee o ot o oj|Eaton,2db....0 o 2 4 1 
Cheney, c. f....0 0 o o ojAnderson,3d br 1 1 1 1 
BUD Be cavcce « 22% 212 0 1 
Sterns, 2d b oo 3 3 © 8 60 
Smith, 1. f. eoo0o0 0 0 et & € 4 3 
Landis, s.s. 1 o t : olBaker,r.f....0 000 1 
Ellis, 3d b... .o o o t 1/Hammatt,l.f..o 1 1 0 o 
Jackson, r.f....0 o o o o/Hollister,p....0 o 2 3 1 
COIDY, DP ..<.00: t o 113 o/Cleveland,c.f.o 3 1 0 1 
Totals... 4 22719 2 2 72718 6 
PPRDBTGE vin os oncocesescesetcues 1oroo%31reo 4 
Es nc nncukvnwssss, c0nas ©oo1r 0 0 Ot Oe 


Earned runs—Williams, 1. 
Three-base hits—Towne, Cleveland. Home run— 
Towne. Sacrifice hits—Amherst, 1. Stolen bases— 
Allen, Landis, Anderson (2), Draper (2), Hammatt, 
Cleveland. First base on balls—Hunt, Allen, Landis, 
Ellis, Colby, Anderson, Draper, Cleveland. First base 
on errors—Cheney, Allen, Sterns, Etlis, Ide. Struck 
out—Hunt (2), Cheney, Smith, Landis, Ellis, Eaton (3), 
Towne, 1 (2), Hollister. Double plays—Sterns 
and Hunt. Passed Balls—Draper, 1. Wild pitches— 
Hollister, 3. Hit by pitched ball—Hammatt. Time— 
th. 55m. Umpire—Dr. E. P. Harris of Amherst. 


Two-base hit—Allen. 


JUNE 24—HARVARD, 3}; YALE, 2—AT CAMBRIDGE. 

The game was entirely a pitchers’ contest. 
Highlands struck out nineteen men, Carter, 
twelve ; while Yale made only two clean hits 
and a bunt off Highlands, against a bare single 
for Harvard, due chiefly to Hallowell’s speed 
in base running. The full significance of Car- 
ter’s work is best seen in the fact that the Har- 
vard nine is indisputably the strongest batting 
nine in the amateur field. With the exception 
of Murphy’s clean fielding, it is literally true 
that the chief function of the sixteen players 
not pitchers was to make errors, without which 
it would have been impossible for either side to 
score. In this respect the catchers were espe- 
cially prominent. Kedzie dropped five third 
strikes out of twelve, and his seemingly inex- 
cusable error at the home plate is alone respon- 
sible for Harvard's winning run. Mason was 
far worse. Twice he allowed men to reach first 
on a third strike, and one of these men scored. 
Yale’s other run wasdue to one of his numerous 
wild throws. It is but fair to add in censuring 
these men, that the college catcher does not ex- 
ist who could hold such pitchers as Carter and 
J. Highlands. Strangely enough, the defeat 
that Harvard’s poor fielding and catching bade 
fair to bring on was averted by even more erro- 
neous base running. Two of the three runs 
were made on ventures which nothing but suc- 
cess could redeem from the charge of utter 
recklessness. 





HARVARD. YALE. 

RIBPOAE RIBPOAE 
Mason, c....... o o1s5 1 2|Murphy,s.s...1 2 241 1 
Abbott, 3d b...1 o o 1 o/Beall, 2d b..... 6c et 
Hallowell, c.f.1 1 o o ojCase, 1. f....... © o°0°0 
pton, 1. £...... to 1 o ojSt’ph’ns’n, istbo tr 1 0 
Fr’th’g’m, 2d bo o o 3 1\Speer,r.f...... Iloooo 
Cook, r. f...... © © o o ojBliss, c. f...... °200 
. Highlands, po o o 3 oj/Arbuthn’t,3d bo o o 2 o 
Sullivan. s. S..o o 2 1 ojKedzie, c...... o om 5 t 
Trafford, 1st b.o o12 o 1/Carter, p....... oor 40 
Totals. 660.0: 3 30 9 af Totsla........ 2 3*28 17 3 

* One man out when winning run was made. 
kas xe. cac. wvevercak 0020000200 1-3 
MEM cicbveveecsececsescces © Ir 1000000 o§2 


First base by errors—Harvard, 1; Yale 3. Left on 
bases—Harvard, 1; Yale, 6. First base on balls—Off 
Highlands, 2 ; off Carter, 4. Struck out—By Highlands, 
19; by Carter, 12. Sacrifice hits—Beall, Stephenson, 
Upton, Frothingham (2), Hallowell. Stolen bases— 
Speer, Frothingham, Abbott, Murphy (2). Wild pitches 
—Highlands, Carter. Passed balls—Mason, 3; Kedzie, 
3. Umpires—Bond and Curry. Time—zh. 36m. At- 
tendance—14,000. 

JUNE 27—YALE, 3 } HARVARD, O—AT NEW HAVEN, 

Except for the inning in which Yale scored, 
the game was in every way worthy of the two 
best nines in the college field. Both pitchers 
were hit more freely than in the game at Cam- 
bridge. Mason’s poor playing was due in a 
measure to the split and swollen fingers he got 
at the first game. Yale won the game in the 
eighth inning. Carter led off with a safe hit to 
right field and reached second on a passed ball. 
Murphy drove the second ball pitched into cen- 
ter field, advancing Carter to third. Murphy 
quickly stole to second. Beall went out on a 
fly to Highlands. Case made an easy sacrifice 
to Sullivan, who threw the ball a little wild to 
Mason in order to cut off Carter. Mason al- 
lowed the ball to pass him, and both Carter and 
Murphy scored. Inthe meantime Case reached 
second. Mason fielded the ball to Highlands, 
who threw wildly into center field, and Case 
scored. 


YALE. HARVARD. 

: RIBPOAE RIBPOA E 
Murphy, s.s....1 2 o 4 o)/Mason,c...... o*2 68 3 
Beall, 2d b..... o r t 3 Abbott, 3d b...0 1 o to 
SS Ss aa t r 5 0 o/Hallowell, c.f.o 1 1 0 © 
Ste’h’ns’n, istbo 912 o ojUpton,1.f...... oes 0 © 
a © o 1 o 1Fr’th’g’m, 2d bo o 4 1 o 
eee. c. £.......0 « ss o sleek, f.2 ....0 0 0 0 © 
Arbuthnot 3d bo o o 3 ojHighlands, p..o © 1 1 1 
Kedzie, c.......0 o 6 1 ojSullivan, s.S...0 0 2 2 0 
Carter, p........2 z o 2 o/Trafford, rst b.o 1 6 1 © 

TOA, .:-000% 3 7927 33 3l Totals.........0 4°22 7 4 





*Stephenson and Arbuthnot out for interference. 


©2000000 3 *—3 
© 000000 0 0-0 


Sacrifice hits—Abbott and Hallowell, Case (2), Ar- 
buthnot. Stolen bases—Murphy (3), Bliss (2), Mason 
(2). First base on balls—Frothingham, Murphy. Passed 
balls—Mason, 4. Struck out—By Highlands, 6; by 
Carter, 5. Umpires—Bond, of Boston, and Curry, of 
New York. Time—rh. 45m. 





JULY I—HARVARD, 6; YALE, 4—AT NEW YORK. 


As the score shows, Harvard outplayed Yale 
at every point, except that Carter struck out 
thirteen men to Harvard’s nine ; and even here 
the number of pop-up and foul flies compen- 
sates the Harvard pitcher for his lack of strike- 
outs. In base running the Harvard nine was 
superior, and in precision of co-operation they 
were for once equal to Yale, if not superior. 
Captain Frothingham far outdid Captain Bliss 
in managing his men. In spite of the loose 
playing earlier in the season, Harvard was able 
to rally for the critical game and give Yale an 
exhibition of what the men at Cambridge have 
learned of New Haven pluck and concord. 
Harvard’s run in the first inning was made on 
Mason’s fly to far center, which Bliss misjudged, 
allowing ahomerun. In Harvard’s fourth in- 
ning Hallowell led off with a bunt which Carter 
failed to gather in. Upton dropped a fly be- 
hind shortstop, which Case muffed and then 
fumbled, letting Hallowell reach third. Upton 
stole second. Frothingham hit to Carter, who 
neglected a chance for a double playin catch- 
ing Hallowell between third and home. Cook 
took first on balls, and the bases were filled. 
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Highlands made the second out on three 
strikes. Then Sullivan drove a two- base 
liner into center, and brought in three runs. 
In Yale’s fourth inning Murphy made a single 
and stole second. Beall took first on balls, 
a passed ball advanced each a base. A single 
by Speer brought in the two runs. In the 
eighth Harvard scored two more; but in the 
ninth Yale was on the verge of victory. Beall 
went to first on balls, took second on Case’s safe 
hit, and scored on a high throw by Mason. 
Case scored on a sacrifice by Stephenson. Speer 
and Bliss followed with singles, and the bases 
were full, with two men out. <A good two-base 
hit would have won the game ; but Arbuthnot 
popped up a fly, and the game was lost. 


HARVARD. | YALE. 

RIBPOA E) RIBPOA E 

Mason,c ....2 210 2 3|/Murphy, Ss....1 2 0 § 2 
Abbott, 3d b...o o o 1 ojBeall,2adb....2 0 o 1 o 
Hallowell, ofoe «ts o|Case, S ee Il2o0or 
Upton, 1. £..... 2 1 © o o/Stephenson, rbo 111 0 o 
Froth’gh’m, 2bt 1 3 2 1/Speer,r. f...... o2t1r00 
Cook, fr. f..... to o o oBliss,c.f...s..0 1 3 0 oO 
Highlands, p..o o o16 o/Arbuthnot,3b.o o 1 1 1 
Sullivan, s.s...0 2 2 0 o/Kedzie,c....... © 09 6 2 
Trafford, rb...0 or o o/Carter, p....... © 0 213 0 
TOtRIS «264.0% 6 72721 4) Totals......4 82723 6 
TRAP WRTE 2d cccvcveccvesscicvece 1003000 2 o6 
TY na saee Rov nne eocnanbadiad © 0020000 2-4 


Earned runs—Harvard 3, Yale 1. First base by 
errors—Harvard 2, Yale 1. Left on bases—Harvard 4, 
Yale 3. First base on balls—Off Highlands, 2; off Car- 
ter,2. Struck out—By Highlands, g ; % Carter, 13. 
Home run—Mason. Three-base hit—Frothingham. 
Two-base hit—Sullivan. Sacrifice hits—Hallowell, 
Stephenson. Stolen bases—Mason, Hallowell, Upton, 
Murphy, Beall, Case, Speer. Passed ball—Mason 1. 
Umpires—Bond and Curry. Time of game—zh. 25m. 

The result of this game is to make Harvard 
the virtual champion for 1893, though there 
was no formal league. Last year Harvard shut 
Yale out at Cambridge and was badly beaten 
at New Haven, owing to the fact that Mason’s 
temporary absence impaired Highland’s effi- 
ciency. Yale was so well satisfied with the 
easy honors that she refused to play a deciding 
game. Previous to this Harvard had not won 
since 1885, when her nine won every game of 
the season. Since the first Yale-Harvard game 
in 1868, Yale has won 42 games ; Harvard, 35. 
Yale has scored 511 runs to Harvard's 444. 


ATHLETICS. 


ALL comment on the Intercollegiate Cham- 
pionship and on the winners of the various 
events had to be held over from last month for 
lack of space. 

In the middle of May Yale was beaten 67-45 
in a hand-to-hand struggle with Harvard. Two 
weeks later Yale won the Intercollegiates, with 
47 1-3 points to Harvard’s 34 5-6 points. Her 
early defeat had been severe beyond all calcu- 
lation ; and likewise, her final victory was 
entirely unforeseen. The difference was in a 
great measure due to bad luck on Harvard's 
part. For instance, Lefurgey, who had beaten 
Richards in the hundred at Cambridge, was 
suffering from the rupture of the sheath of a 
leg muscle, and was unable to run in the 
finals ; and Merrill, who at the Yale-Harvard 
games had beaten Richards in the long dash, 
after winning the quarter in 51s., was shut out 
of a possible first place and a certain second by 
the judge’s arbitrary and inexcusable ruling 


that only heat winners should go into the 
finals. Besides this, a sure first was lost in the 
low hurdles by the fact that Garcelon attempted 
to alter his stride at the last hurdle, and turned 
to look at his opponents ; and a first or second in 
the high hurdles was lost by the bad judgment 
which led Shead to loaf in his preliminary 
heats. If the Harvard men had been up to 
their usual form the victory of May 13 would 
probably have been repeated. Yet, the fact is 
that the Harvard men ran in bad judgment as 
well as in bad luck, and that the Yale men 
fought with unsurpassed courage and judg- 
ment to wipe out the disgrace of their late 
overwhelming defeat. 

In spite of the one-sided scores the two teams 
were more evenly matched than any since 
1890, when Harvard won by a score of 32 to 
29%. The unequal showing is due merely to 
the fact that in each of the meetings one of 
the teams went to pieces while the other did 
its utmost. 

Just as Harvard lost first place, Princeton 
lost third to Pennsylvania. Turner was.not in 
his best form, and Brokaw was beaten by a 
man who had scarcely been heard of. On the 
contrary, Buckholz took a place in three events, 
scoring eight out of Pennsylvania’s eleven 
points. 

Since the first Mott Haven games, in 1876, 
Princeton has won the championship once, 
Columbia three times, Yale three times, and 
Harvard eleven times. Thus, Harvard has 
won four more victories than all the other col- 
leges together. In the fourteen contests since 
1880, when Harvard first won the Mott Haven 
Cup, no college has beaten Harvard except 
Yale. In the present season the Harvard team 
had lost athletes who won 38 out of the 48 2-3 
points scored last year, and even at that, it is 
very likely that a second contest would have 
resulted in a Yale defeat. 

The personnel of the winners is more inter- 
esting than in any year except 1891, when the 
Intercollegiate records were broken in ten out 
of the fourteen events. 

Richards, of Yale, who won both the dashes, 
will doubtless be often heard from in coming 
years. Physically he is the equal of any of the 
great sprinters that Mr. Murphy, the Yale 
trainer, has produced—Swain, who won both 
the dashes last year at the Yale Intercollegi- 
ate; Owen and Jewett of the Detroit Athletic 
Club, who hold the world’s record for the 
short and long dashes respectively. In prac- 
tice Richards has done about a yard and 
a half under even time for each distance, and 
has yet much promise of improvement. It is 
by no means certain, however, that he will 
equal Mr. Murphy’s elder pupils in competi- 
tion, for he has not yet shown the highest rac- 
ing qualities. In the Yale-Harvard games he 
was about a foot behind Lefurgey in the hun- 
dred, and Lefurgey has never done even time ; 
and in the two-twenty he was beaten at the 
finish by Merrill, Harvard’s quarter-miler. 
Judging by records in practice, both of these 
races should have gone to Richards. It is not 
even certain, moreover, that under ordinary 
circumstances he would have won his events at 
the Intercollegiates. In the first place, the 
track was too heavy for the stocky Harvard 
sprinters, but not seriously detrimental to the 
slender Richards, who, it may be added, is well 
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Se gga for bad tracks by the condition of his 
ome grounds. Merrill, moreover, is just 
heavy enough in temperament and strong 
enough at repeating to require a race or two 
to get his blood up. He stayed out of the hun- 
dred and the quarter to save himself for the 
finals of the two-twenty; but when his race 
came on he was too cold to win the preliminar 
heat, and was thus shut out of the finals. ; 
as usual, seconds had been allowed in the 
finals, there is great likelihood that he would 
have beaten Richards again, for he has done 
even time in practice, and is an excellent racer. 
Accordingly, though Richards will be looked to 
to win his events next year, he will have two 
very dangerous rivals in Merrill and Lefurgey ; 
and nothing beyond a kind of racing grit which 
he has not yet shown will insure a repetition of 
his victories of the present year. Buckholz, U. 
of P., who was second in the short dash, might 
have proved a first except for his many other 
events. Anderson, of Yale, who was second 
in the long dash, had previously figured in the 
quarter-mile. 

That Sayer, of Harvard, should have won the 
quarter, was a surprise even to his nearest 
friends. In Exeter, when he was captain of 
the athletic team, he always entered the sprints. 
Even in College he ran but a single quarter; 
and, as he was fouled in this, he won only sec- 
ond place. His great defect as a sprinter was 
a mental inability to run hard until the very end 
of arace. He was put into the quarter in the 
hope of drawing out some opponent in a pre- 
liminary heat. He finished his heat in 51 2-5s., 


which is the fastest preliminary ever run at the 


Intercollegiates. The only man he succeededin 
drawing out, however, was his college mate, 
Bingham, who, failing to recognize him, ran as 
if against the enemy. As Bingham is not a 
strong repeater, this lost him a possible second. 
Brokaw, of Princeton, who finished ahead of 
Bingham in the finals, ran his preliminary heat 
a full second slower. Shaw, of Cornell, was 
judged to have tied Bingham for third place, 
but the decision has been questioned. If 
Merrill, of Harvard, had not gone into the long 
dash, he would have had a royal race with 
Sayer. Merrill’s best time is 50 3-5s., which he 
did last year at the Intercollegiates, when he ran 
a close second to Wright, of Harvard. Sayer’s 
time this year was a fifth slower. In the Yale- 
Harvard-Princeton team race Merrill ran fastest 
of the Harvard men; and Sayer, suffering as usual 
from a lack of excitement, was the slowest. 
Sayer is a tall, strong man; and it is by no 
means certain that he cannot run as good a 
half as quarter. In the longer run his natural 
tendency to loaf in the beginning of a race 
would not be amiss. In physique he strongly 
resembles Richmond Fearing, who, though 
about equal to Sayer in the sprints, is best at 
distances upward of a quarter. 

Corbin, of Harvard, who won the half, was 
last year about a yard behind Turner, of 
Princeton, who then finished in exactly Corbin’s 
time of the present year, 1m. 59 4-5s. Both 
men had done 1m. 59 2-5s. earlier in the season, 
and both were out of form at the Intercolle- 
giates, though Turner was more unfortunate in 
being ill immediately before the games. On 
previous records Turner has a decided, advan- 
tage. He won the half last fall in the American 
Championship in 1m. 58 3-5s. His best time is 
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. 36 2-58. 


Im. 573{s., which he did from scratch in a 
handicap race. Turner is a strong, hardy 
athlete, and often runs two heats in the quarter 
before entering the half. He is distinctly the 
best American half-miler since the time of 
Downs, Remington, and Dohm. Hubbell, of 
Harvard, who edged ahead of Turner in the 
last race, is physically an athlete of the very 
highest power. The first trial he ever ran was 
done in 2m. 4s.; and in practice he has generally 
made better time than Corbin. Except for his 
inability to run a race properly, he would doubt- 
less have been first. 

Jarvis, of Wesleyan, who won the mile, blazed 
into prominence in the New England college 
championship just three days before the Inter- 
collegiates. Here he won the mile in 4m. 32 
1-5s., and the two-mile in 1om. 8 2-5s., breaking 
both the records. Both times he ran a waiting 
race, winning in the last few yards. The Ameri- 
can college record for the mile is 2 2-5s. lower 
than Jarvis’s time ; but it is safe to say that no 
American college runner has equaled Jarvis's 
double performance at the New England 
championships. Morgan, of Yale, who ran 
second to Jarvis, is also a new man. In the 
New England indoor championships he was 
beaten by Fenton, of Harvard; but in the 
Yale-Harvard games he won his race in 4m. 
In the Intercollegiates he ran a plucky 
race, leading on the last lap ; but Jarvis spurted 
him out on the finish. Collamore, of Harvard; 
was third in both ’92 and ’93. In neither race 
was he at the height of training; and it is 
probable that if he had trained with more en- 
thusiasm he could have been a first-rate dis- 
tance runner, 

Both high and low hurdles went to Van 
Ingen, of Yale. In years past this man has 
had the reputation of og what at Yale is 
called a quitter. In spite of the fact that he 
has always hurdled well in practice, he has never 
before won a first prize. Whatever the cause of 
this reputation—a bad heart, bad judgment, or 
bad luck—it was bravely overcome in his last 
races. In the high hurdles he beat Lyman, 
of Yale, and Shead, of Harvard, both of whom 
had so often left him behind ; and in the low 
hurdles he beat Garcelon, who had finished well 
ahead of him in the Yale-Harvard games. 
That Shead and Garcelon lost many feet by bad 
judgment is certain ; but it is none the less a 
fact that Van Ingen was tired enough to be in- 
sensible after his last heat over the low hur- 
dles ; and that, considering the track and the 
weather, his time was excellent. If Van 
Ingen’s early defeats were due to a lack of 
courage, then his final victory is a double 
triumph. If, as is more likely, he has suffered 
from the hasty judgments of his classmates, as 
many another athlete has done, his case should 
be a warning to all college teams against se- 
verity in judging men who lose. 

Ottley, who won the mile walk in 6m. 37 2-5s., 
is another old athlete who has suddenly sprung 
into prominence. In 1891 he finished second to 
Collis, of Columbia, in that very slow race, where 
all but three were disqualified. Last year, when 
Borcherling, of Princeton, made a new Inter- 
collegiate record, Ottley was disqualified. In 
the present year he held the track and finished 
ahead: of Borcherling, though 4 3-5s. behind 
Borcherling’s Intercollegiate record. Bunnell, 
who was third, is the Yale walker who tied for 
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third place in the Yale-Harvard games with 
Bardeen of Harvard, and was unable to walk off 
the tie. In this race Wight, of Yale, was dis- 
qualified, and Endicott, who had hitherto won 
all his races this year, was apparently not in 
his best form. - 

Glenny, of Yale, who won the bicycle race, 
is comparatively a new man. In the Yale ’var- 
sity meeting he failed to better 6m. (according 
to the falsified account Yale published of these 
games). Inthe Yale-Harvard games he showed 
excellent form, outclassing the field, and in the 
Intercollegiate he broke the record. Coates, 
U. of P., who was second, rode second to Os- 
good in the U. of P., games, when Osgood made 
a new collegiate record—5m. 28s. s Osgood 
had played football at Cornell-in the fall he was 
excluded from competition by the rule requir- 
ing a full year’s residence at the college from 
which an athlete enters. P. H. Davis, of Har- 
vard, who was third, was thrown last year, and 
thus prevented from winning a probable first. 
This year he was suffering from a protracted 
illness. 

Bloss, of Harvard, who won the broad jump, 
clearing 22 ft. 9 5-8 in., is alsoa high jumper of 
some note, and holds the world’s indoor sprint- 
ing records for all distances up to fifty yards. 
In 1892 he won the broad jump, clearing 22 ft. 
I 1-2 in., but has repeatedly cleared upward of 
23 ft.in practice. Sheldon, of Yale, iene best 
jump was more than seven inches short of 
Bloss’s, has also bettered 23 ft. in practice, but 
has never approached this in competition. As 
a high jumper Sheldon has also done wogoy sor | 
well in practice, but failed to take place in bot 
the Yale-Harvard and Intercollegiate games. 
As he was a noted school athlete, and a winner 
in the Exeter-Andover games, this failure can 
scarcely be attributed to a lack of experience. 
Buckholz, who won first in the pole vault, and 
second in the hundred for Pennsylvania, was 
third in the broad jump. 

For the fourth time Fearing, of Harvard, won 
the high jump. In both his sophomore and 
junior years he broke W. B. Page’s Intercol- 
legiate record, clearing 6 ft., and 6 ft. ¥% in. re- 
spectively. In the present year Fearing rowed 
5 on the Harvard ‘varsity crew, and was en- 
tirely without special training for his event. 
Even at this, however, he cleared 5 ft. 103{ in. 
Fearing’s best record is 6 ft. 2% in., which 
stood as the world’s indoor record until 
Sweeney’s performances of the past winter. 
To find Fearing’s superior in track and field 
athletics would be difficult, and certainly no 
Harvard track athlete has ever excelled him. 
From the time when he represented Cutler’s 
school in the New York Interscholastic games 
to the present season he has never lost a 
point he was expected to win, except a 
third place in the high hurdle race of 1891, 
where he missed his stride. In the last 
year, in which he trained regularly for 
the Mott Haven team, he won eleven points, 
namely, firsts in the high jumpand low hurdles, 
and a third in the high hurdles. His extreme 
strength and vitality may be appreciated in the 
fact that to do this he ran four heats over the 
high hurdles, three over the low, and almost 
immediately after this jumped 6 ft. %in. Ex- 
cept for his crew training in the present year 
he would certainly have repeated this perform- 
ance, and would probably have won second or 


first over the high hurdles. Strangely enough, 
his best event is the half-mile or mile, for 
which, however, he has never been able to 
train, because he could win more points in 
the less exhausting races. Besides all this, 
Fearing has played second base in his class 
nine, half-back in the ‘varsity eleven, and 
in the recent boat race he was one of the 
strongest and most expert of the Harvard 
oarsmen. 

Putnam, of Harvard, who was second to 
Fearing, is a freshman, but has cleared 5 ft. 10 
in. in competition. Sherwin, of Harvard, was 
one of the best dodging half-backs that ever 
played on the Harvard eleven, and would 
probably have equaled Bliss’s reputation if he 
had not been prevented from playing by water 
on the knee. Even in high jumping and pole 
vaulting his knee handicaps him, for he has 
seldom jumped without a tender joint. 

Buckholz, of Pennsylvania, who won the 
— vault, made his first appearance this year. 

n the open games of the University of Penn- 
sylvania he cleared 9 ft. 7% in.; but in the In- 
tercollegiates he broke the record made by 
Ryder, of Yale, in 1891, by three-eighths of an 
inch, clearing 9 ft. 10% in. Cartwright, of 
Yale, who won this event last year, took second 
place, though he very much bettered his pre- 
vious record. Rice, of Yale, and Wheelwright, 
of Harvard, tied for third place, as they have 
both done before in the Yale-Harvard and In- 
tercollegiate games ; and both have won second 
places. Wheelwright is a very good low hur- 
dler, and would certainly have won third place 
in that event except for the arbitrary ruling of 
the judges, excluding all men who won seconds 
in preliminary heats. 

ickok, the seventeen-year-old Yale fresh- 
man, who won the shot and the hammer, played 
left guard in both the freshman and ’varsity 
elevens. His put of 41ft. %in., which won 
the event and broke the Intercollegiate record, 
was made on one of his earliest tries, and was 
not again approached. On every other try he 
was beaten by Shea, of Harvard, who, in the 
Yale-Harvard games, had won the event; and 
who has always shown himself the better man. 
Brown, of Yale, has usually beaten Hickok in 
practice, but was suffering from a sprained 
wrist. 

In the hammer Hickok has invented a trick 
which would enable any one of the previous 
record holders to throw well up to Hickok’s 
present record, if not to beat it. In the old 
style of throw the athlete faced nearly opposite 
to the direction in which the hammer was to 
travel; and a line connecting his heels would 
be perpendicular to the line of the throw. Ac- 
cordingly the trunk of the athlete was twisted 
violently at the moment the weight received 
the Saal lanpoten. Now the rules only require 
that both feet shali be on the ground when the 
hammer leaves the hands. Hickok, and the 
men he has trained according to his new 
method, stand with the right foot near the 
circle and the left toward the middle. Near the 
end of the final swing the left foot steps back- 
ward, throwing the body forty-five degrees 
toward the direction the hammer is to travel ; 
so that when the hammer slips the hands 
it has received not the strength of a twisted 
trunk, but the strength of muscles that are 
working in a free and normal direction. It is 
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a curious fact that Finlay, of Harvard, who 
made the previous record, hit upon the trick 
that Hickok has perfected; but as he was at the 
time showing championship form, was not per- 
mitted to try the experiment. 


June oth.—The eighth annual New England 
Intercollegiate Championship, held under the 
auspices of the Harvard Athletic Association, 
were won by Hopkinson’s school. The meet- 
ing was the closest and most exciting ever held. 
Records were broken in ten out of fourteen 
events, namely, the 220 yard dash, the low and 
high hurdles, the bicycle race, the quarter and 
half mile runs, the high jump, the shot, the pole 
vault, and throwing the baseball. The great 
rival of Hopkinson’s was Worcester Academy, 
and not till the last event was the victory won. 
Following is the summary : 

1oo yards—M. Clark, Worcester A., first ; J. 
S. Clark, Boston English H. S., second ; Bige- 
low, Worcester H. S., third. Time, 10 2-4s. 

220 yards—Hill, Hopkinson’s, first; M. Clark, 
Worcester A., second; Grosvenor, Worcester 
A., third. Time, 23 1-5s. 

Quarter mile—Hull, Worcester A.., first ; Gas- 
kill, Worcester A.. second ; Mansfield, Berkeley 
school, third. Time, 53 1-5s. 

Half mile—Wesson, Worcester A.., first ; Hull, 
Worcester A., second; Cunniff, Boston L.S., 
third. Time, 2m. 6s. 

High hurdles—Hoyt, Roxbury L. S., first ; 
Hallowell, Hopkinson’s, second; Lundgren, 
Brookline H. S., third. Time, 17 2-5s. 

Low hurdles—Stevenson, Hopkinson’s, first ; 
Hallowell, Hopkinson’s, second ; Bigelow, Wor- 
cester H. S., third. Time, 273/s. 

Mile walk—Delaney, Worcester H. S., first ; 
Lockwood, Worcester A., second ; Beals, Hop- 
kinson’s, third. Time, 7m. 55 2-5s. 

Mile bicycle—Beach, Hopkinson’s, _first ; 
Mansfield, Waltham H. S., second; Wisner, 
Boston English H. S., third. Time, 2m. 
42 I-5s. 

High jump—Paine, Hopkinson’s, 5 ft. 73¢ in., 
first ; Hoyt, Roxbury L.S., 5 ft. 634 in., second ; 
Abbott, Worcester A., 5 ft. 5% in., third. 

Broad jump—Driscoll, Brookline H. S., 20 ft., 
first ; Paine, Hopkinson’s, 19 ft. 10 in., second ; 
J. Clark, Boston English H. S., 19 ft. 1% in., 
third. 

Shot—Driscoll, Brookline H. S., 36 ft. 9% in., 
first ; Paine, Hopkinson’s, 33 ft. 4% in., second ; 
Morey, Boston L. S., 31 ft. 61% in., third. 

Hammer—Driscoll, Brookline H. S., go ft. 11 
in., first ; Macy, Worcester A., 82 ft. 7 in., sec- 
ond; Paine, Hopkinson’s, 80 ft. 4 in., third. 

Pole vault—Hoyt, Roxbury L.S., 10 ft. 63% 
in., first ; Hallowell, Hopkinson’s, 9 ft. 4% in., 
second ; Curtiss, Worcester A., g ft. 1 in., third. 

Throwing baseball—Russell, Allen's, 369 ft. 
2in., first ; Paine, Hopkinson’s, 350 ft. 1 in., sec- 
ond ; Gordon, Worcester A., 332 ft. 4 in., third. 

he summary by schools is as follows: 


School. 
Hopkinson 
Worcester Academy 
Brookline H. S........... 
Roxbury Latin.. ........ 
Worcester H.8........... 
Boston English H.S...... 


ft 
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3 


ATION’ s000..0000 
Boston Latin 
Waltham H. S...... 
Berkeley School 
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June 28th.—The ninth all-round champion- 
ship was won by E.W.Goff,New Jersey A.C. His 
opponents were F. H. Schaefer and Oscar Pul- 
vermiller, Pastime A. C.; Ferdinand Friedrich, 
Passaic A. C,, and T. Larkin, Xavier A. C., who 
finished in the order given. The contest con- 
sisted of ten events, namely, 1oo-yard run, shot, 
high jump, half-mile walk, hammer, pole vault, 
high hurdles, 56-pound weight, broad jump, and 
mile run. Of the eight previous contests, Mal- 
colm W. Ford has won four, A. A. Jordan three, 
and M. O’Sullivan one. The most noteworthy 
performances were Goff's high jump of 6 ft. % 
in., and Pulvermiller’s throw of 99 ft. 11 in. with 
the hammer. Goff’s broad jump of 21 ft. 7 in. 
is 11% inches short of his jump at the American 
championship last fall. 

The meet of the Interscholastic Athletic As- 
sociation, on Berkeley Oval, May 13th,was asuc- 
cess in spite of rain and heavy footing. Among 
the young athletes were several likely to be 
heard from again. Scholastic records were 
smashed right and left, the old marks going 
down in the hundred and twenty hurdle, the 
eight hundred and eighty, the running broad 
jump, the twelve-pound hammer, and the high 
jump; while first and second men both beat the 
record in the pole vault. Summary: 

1oo yards—Brooks, Harvard S., first ; Simp- 
son, Barnard S., second; Billings, Allen S., 


. third, Time, 11s. 


1oo yards (under 15)—Harris, Cutter S., first ; 
Doudge, Berkeley S., second ; Van Baur, Bar- 
nard §., third. Time, 11 4-5s. 

120-yards hurdle—Richards, Berkeley S., 
first ; Bosworth, J., Cutter S., second ; Williams. 
Cutter S., third. Time, 16 1-55s. 

Mile safety bicycle—Stevens, WoodbridgeS., 
first; Williams, Cutter S., second; Powell, 
Cutter S., third. Time, 2m. 52s. 

440 yards—Billings, Allen S., first ; Roland, 
Halsey S., second; Fisher, Harvard §S., third. 
Time, 53 2-5s. 

Mile run—Southwick, Harvard S., first ; At- 
kinson, Harvard S., second; Brown, Harvard 
S., third. Time,.... 

220 yards—Fisher, Harvard S., first ; Will- 
iams, Cutter S., second; Fitch, Rerkeley S., 
third. Time, 24s. 

220 hurdle-—Brooks, Harvard S.., first; Rich- 
ards, Berkeley S., second ; Bosworth, Cutter S., 
third. Time, 27 1-5s. 

Mile walk—Elliman, Berkeley S., first ; Mar- 
cas, Harvard S., second ; Moeran, Berkeley S., 
third. Time, 8m. 04 2-5s. 

880-yards handicap—Irwin-Martin, Berkeley 
S., first ; Brokaw, Cutter S., second ; Kinnicutt, 
Cutter S., third. Time, 2m. 08 4-5s, 

Running broad jump—Bogert, Berkcley S., 
19 ft, 111¢ in., first ; Bowers, Berkeley S., 19 ft. 
10 in., second ; Polk, Berkeley S., 19 ft. 10 in., 
third. 

Throwing 12-pound hammer—Polk, Cutter 
S., 93 ft., first ; Stickney, Cutter S., 87 ft. 2 in., 
second ; Nicholas, Cutter S., 86 ft. 9 in., third. 

Running high jump—Stickney, Cutter S., 
5 ft. 8 in., first; Mossman, Condon S., 5 ft. 7 in., 
second ; Rogers, Barnard S., 5 ft. 7 in., third. 

Putting 12-pound shot—Polk, Cutter S., 38 ft. 
6% in., first; Inman, Cutter S., 37 ft. 4 in., sec- 
ond; Tenney, Harvard S., 36 ft. 7 in., third. 

Pole vault—Caswell, Harvard S., 9 ft. 3 in., 
first ; Whitney, Harvard S., 9 ft., second ; Wick- 
er, Berkeley S., .... third. Joun Corsin. 
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Fasuions in photography, like those of wo. 
men’s dress, are not unfrequently old methods 
rejuvenated, a case in point being the printing 
by development recently revived and gradually 
coming into favor. 

Direct printing, or more correctly ‘‘ printing 
out,” as practiced on albumenized and the 
more recently popularized collodio and gelatino- 
chloride papers, has been so long in almost 
universal use, that many of the younger photo- 
graphers may not be aware that the first prints 
—those produced by Talbot—were obtained by 
development, and, curiously enough, by the 
same developing agent, gallic acid. 

Briefly, the method is one by which a large 
number of prints may be turned out in a very 
short time, or a few prints made in a light that 
practically puts ‘‘ printing out” in the ordinary 
way out of the question,—by which, as experi- 
ment shows, 60 prints may be made in the 
time necessary for the exposure of one in the 
ordinary way. 

For this purpose, however, all kinds of paper 
are not equally suitable. Collodio-chloride, the 
so-called ‘* Aristo,” cannot be developed at all, 
or, at least, very imperfectly, while all the 
samples of ordinary albumenized paper that I 
have tried readily respond to the developer. 
But gelatino-chloride, and especially the variety 
known as ‘‘solio,” gives decidedly the best re- 
sults; while all the developed images are as 
amenable to any of the ordinary toning solu- 
tions as are the images that are printed out. 

The following formule and modus operand? 
seem to leave nothing to be desired. Albumen- 
ized paper, either ready or home sesitized ; or, 
preferably, the gelatino-chloride, as it comes 
from the maker, is exposed under the negative 
in the ordinary way, but only until a faint but 
decided image appears. Experiments, made 
while I write, show that with ‘‘ solio” paper, in 
a diffused light of which an exposure of 45 
minutes was required to give a sufficiently 
printed out image, an image with sufficient de- 
tail for development was produced in 45 
seconds. But with the latter there is consider- 
able latitude, an equally good print could have 
been developed on an image exposed for, say, 
only 30 seconds, or 60, or 100; the difference, 
after a faint trace of the image is obtained, 
being not in the result, but in the time required 
for development ; that being just in an inverse 
tatio to the time of exposure. 

Premising that, in a suitable tray, a consid- 
erable number of prints may be developed at 
once; they are just as they come from the 
printing frame, well washed in three or four 
changes of water, and I think it is an improve- 
ment to add to the last but one a pinch of table 
salt. From the last washing water they should 
be transferred, one by one, to a tray containing 
the developing solution, made as follows : 


CONCENTRATED DEVELOPER. 
Gallic Acid 20 grains, 
Soda Acetate. . . . 40 - 
Lead a 
Acid Acetic 
Water... 
Dissolve and filter. 


To make the developer, one part of this solu- 
tion is added to from 5 to 8 parts of water, the 
more the image has been printed the 
weaker should be the solution, and vzce versa; 
but in no case should it be so strong as to 
develop so rapidly that the effect cannot be 
watched, and stopped by the removal of the 
print to water, preferably containing alittle salt. 

When the prints are sufficiently developed 
they should be well washed in several changes 
of water, and toned in the ordinary way in any 
of the popular toning solutions, 

The following is recommended by Mr, War- 


nerke: 
Gold Chloride. . 


4 ’ 
60 minims. 
8 ounces, 


I grain, 
Lead Acetate . .. . 40 5, 
Soda Hyposulphite . I ounce, 
Wee 6 so st ww SB 

Dissolve the lead and hypo in the water, add 
the gold, and filter. This is acombined fixing 
and toning bath, and in it the prints are first 
turned to a foxy-brown and gradually pass toa 
purplish brown, and thence through various 
stages to a purplish black, which, of course, 
can be stopped at any stage. 

In neither the development nor the tonin 
does the lead salt have any part, but is added 
through a belief that it tends materially to 
keep the whites pure, and as it may have an in- 
fluence in this direction and cannot possibly do 
any harm, I would recommend its employment: 

ut although the combined fixing and toning 
solutions seem to do their work well, and are 
simpler than separate solutions, and conse- 
quently more popular, I think the separate 
method is much better. 

I don’t care much for toning solutions that 
‘«will keep,” as I have never found one that 
did so, and so make just as much as I want 
to use at once, and throw it away when it has 
done its work. I also like bicarbonate of soda 
better than any of the other salts that have 
been recommended, and never have a difficulty 
in getting any color I want, if the negative 
be suitable. 

This is how I set about it. I geta 15-grain 
tube of chloride of gold, dissolve it in 15 drachms 
of water—nearly fill a 2-ounce bottle, and label 
it ‘‘ solution of gold, 1 in 60.” If, say, 8 ounces 
is required to tone the batch of prints, I put a 
small pinch of bicarbonate of soda into an8-ounce 
measure, add an ounce of water, one drachm— 
one grain—of the solution of gold, and let it 
stand for ten minutes. During this time the 
straw-yellow color will have largely disap- 
peared, indicating that the change called ripen- 
ing has been effected, and I then fill up the 
measure with water. This is amply sufficient to 
give dark tones to at least one sheet of paper, or 
Say 20 5x 4 prints, after which the amateur may 
safely throw it away, as it is not worth zs 
while either to collect or reduce it. 

After toning the prints should be washed in 
several changes of water and fixed in a solu- 
tion of hypo, 1 ounce to 8 ounces of water, with 
a small pinch of acetate of leadadded. Jay SEE. 


” 
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CYCLING NOTES. 


AN earthquake of very 
respectable proportions 
has, during the past 
month, been sprung upon 

the trade and the buying public by the action 
of a very reputable concern reducing the 
price of its machines from $150 to a price below 
all reason. The effect has been to demoralize 
the trade to a most serious extent, and the 
riders are all agog expecting that every maker 
of high grade wheels will soon reduce their 
price to a similar figure. Those who believe 
this, and are waiting accordingly, will be 
wofully disappointed. 

The reduction as made is reprehensible for 
several reasons, and the concern making it 
has written its own doom as high grade manu- 
facturers, also, unless I miss my guess, if 
they have not practically killed themselves with 
the men who have heretofore acted as their 
representatives and agents. It does not take a 
very astute man to see the effect on the agent 
and his customer, who has sold and bought one 
of those $150 wheels at list price, to find, with- 
out a moment’s warning, these same wheels 
dumped on the retail market at a drop of 4o per 
cent. In the name of all that is fair and just 
please imagine the happy (?) feelings of the said 
agent and purchaser, 

I regret this ill-advised (from my standpoint) 
action for several reasons. First: because it 
has raised ill-founded expectation in the minds 
of a great many riders that a// makers would 
come down to $85-$100 for their best machines. 
This will not be so, newspaper talk and out- 
side rumor to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Mark, Iam not so reckless in my statement as 
to say that during the next few seasons a fairly 
reasonable reduction may not be made, pro- 
viding the fashion does not change, putting the 
manufacturers to great expense ge 3 out 
new patterns and special machinery. That is 
where the great expense of bicycle construction 
comes in. The constant changes in fashion and 
design, and where one part of the machine has 
to be changed, that means an almost entirely 
new set of patterns and consequent enormous 
cost to the maker. The time may come when 
the safety will have settled down to one uni- 
versally accepted pattern and design, and then, 
and not until then, will there be any material 
reduction in the cost of bicycles. 

To the chronic grumbler, who gives it out that 
in Azs opinion ‘‘ the present price of high grade 
bicycles is exorbitant,” I would say ‘‘go to” 
and hie thee to an auction room, buy thee an 
old crock, advertised as ‘‘high grade,” or go 
down into thy pocket-book and haul from $60 to 
$75 and buy a wheel at those prices or there- 
about ; but don’t fool yourself that in paying 
$150 for one of ‘‘the best” that you are being 
robbed, for you are not! 

They do say that the recent meeting of the 
Connecticut Division Officers was as compared 


with the pone monkey and parrot time— 
a veritable Sunday-school picnic. The trouble 
has been brewing for some time, in fact ever 
since the February meeting in Philadelphia. 
It culminated at the recent meeting in Hart- 
ford. The chief actors in the wordy drama 
were Mr. D. J. Post, of Hartford, who very 
frankly and fearlessly criticised the policy of 
the League officials in certain matters, while 
President Burdett was equally emphatic, force- 
ful, and frank in his reply. It was a warm 
time, to say the least of it, and the outcome 
was that the Connecticut Division will head a 
call for a special meeting of the National As- 
sembly to talk over the affair still further. 
There is no use disguising the fact that a big 
war is on, and when Mr. Post and President 
Burdett square off at each other in dead earn- 
est, the chances for a fur-flying exhibition are 
most propitious. I do not care to go into the 
merits of the case from my standpoint, because 
I am not sufficiently conversant with the ques- 
tion under dispute. It will be war to the knife, 
and defeat means the death of influence in 
League matters, and as both men are at pres- 
ent powerful , it can be seen that the fight will 
be bitter. The call for the special meeting of 
the National Assembly is now being circulated, 
and I understand that Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, and Ohio will sign it, with possibly 
New York, Pennsylvania, and one or two other 
prominent Divisions. 

Will the expected exodus from the ranks of 
the L. A. W. racing men into the cash league’s 
fold take place? Naturally a most absorbing 
interest is shown on all sides as to who is and 
who isn’t going to join. Here comes up a nice 
question, suggested by the fact that it is an 
open secret that many well-known amateurs 
have applied for licenses, and I hear that in 
many cases they have been granted. In such 
cases does the application for, and the granting 
of the license carry with it the cloak of the 
professional, or does it become necessary that 
these men actually race for cash before the 
League can take any action? I have been 
asked this question, and have listened to 
quite earnest arguments pro and con. I in- 
cline to believe that the mere fact of making 
application and having the license issued does 
not carry with it the title of professional. A 
mere intimation of a desire to join the associa- 
tion, and a compliance on the part of the asso- 
ciation to the request, should not be considered 
de facto, but rather de jure. He must have 
accomplished the act, the mere right to will not 
suffice. As to whether the Racing Board view 
it in that light remains to be seen. 


I am awfully sorry to note that Zimmerman 
and the racing authorities of England came to 
loggerheads, and that the Yankee boy left the 
old sod with feelings of anything but happiness 
and good feeling toward the English powers. 
It seems that Zimmerman was riding a certain 
make of wheel in which he was interested, and 
the powers that be notified Mr. Zimmerman 
that he could not ride those wheels in the 
championship races. The ‘‘ Jarsey man” ob- 
jected to this ruling vigorously, and rather 
than forfeit his right to ride any wheel that he 
might elect withdrew and came away in dis- 
gust. It does seem queer to a man upa tree that 
Zimmerman should have been selected to make 
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a horrible example of. Is the true inwardness 
of the affair that the Englishmen didn’t want 
those championships to come across the water, 
and thus took the novel method of preventing 
such a dire catastrophe happening? If, how- 
ever, this was the reason it did not work, for 
Sanger, the Milwaukee man, carried off the one- 
mile N. C. U. championship against such men 
as Harris and Pope. Sanger did not start in 
the five-mile N.C. U. championship, preferring 
to save himself for the chief event, the one- 
mile, which was won in the scandalously slow 
time of 3.49 3-5. The last quarter was, how- 
ever, done in the English record time of 
28 4-5 seconds, which showed the men could 
move if they had a mind to. 

Some new records were established July 4. 
Sanger at Hartford (who, by the way, arrived 
in the country on the Friday or Saturday pre- 
vious) cut the miie record from scratch in a 
handicap race to 2.14%. E, A. Nelson knocked 
the quarter-mile ‘‘ time” record to 303. While 
at Waltham, Geo. F. Taylor put the mile record 
in competition a// starting from scratch to 
2 218. 

The professional racing League, the National 
Cyclist Association, commonly known as the 
Cash League, blossomed out in this city July 3. 

Among those well known as erstwhile ama- 
teurs I note the names of Harry Wheeler, P. 
J. Berlo, C. Dorntge and A. B. Rich. Also ap- 
peared the old time professionals, W. A. Rowe 
and H. G. Crocker. The other men were prac- 
tically new comers and not known to fame. 

Wheeler took the cream of the purses, win- 
ning near $1,200 in the two days racing. If 
one is to lay any store by ‘‘ street talk,” I would 
be led to believe that there would be a general 
exodus from the ranks of the L. A. W. to those 
of the N. C. U. after the international meet at 
Chicago. For my part, I doubt the authenticity 
of the rumor, and I should be nonplussed if 
such men as Zimmerman, Windle, Sanger, 
Taylor, and Garey join the ranks of the pro- 
fessionals. In the mean time the Association 
will have to show grit to meet losses until such 
time as the public support the venture more 
generously than they did in this city July 3-4. 

By the way,  awery of the high flyers in 
amateurism, I named Guy L. Garey, a young 
man who has been beating such men as Windle 
and Taylor lately. I predict that this same 

oung Garey will become one of the best 

nown riders in the country. I get my infor- 
mation second-hand, but judging from all ac- 
counts, he has the makings of a flyer. To use 
the words of a man who knows Garey, “ He is 
a ‘high grade’ man physically and mentally.” 
Therefore, I would advise the racing men to 
keep an eye on Garey. He hails from Boston, 
Mass., and is a member of the Press Cycle 
Club of that city. 

It is the fashion among certain riders to re- 
mark that England is always ahead of America 
in novelties in the cycle line. Witness the 
tardy acceptance in this country of the rear- 
driving safety and the pneumatic tire. The 
enthusiasts who believe in the future of the 
geared ordinary point to this fact as a reason 
why the front driver has not yet got a hold in 
this country. The argument is good for a cer- 
tain distance but it does not go far enough. 
The big boom for this pattern di whed in Eng- 
land that was promised during ’g1-’92 did not 


materialize, and, though the wheel has a good 
many admirers, the rank and file of riders will 
not adopt it because, though more comfortable 
and, possibly, nearly as safe as the rear driver, 
it does not have that turn of speed for sprint- 
ing which the rear driver has. Some excellent 
long distance records have been made on the 
front driver, but I have my serious doubts 
whether it will ever touch the records below say 
two miles. I have tried the front driver on the 
road a bit, and I must honestly say that it is a 
most comfortable machine, but a bit ‘‘ draggy” 
on the hills. It is no doubt a cleaner wheel to 
ride.and its only fault that its enemies claim 
against it is that the scorchers cannot keep up 
with the procession. This will militate against 
the success of the front driver, for nowadays 
the average rider is not o «4 unless he can 
run away from some one. To riders of my 
taste and habit the chief thing to be attained 
is comfort and ease of running, and if after 
future trials I am convinced that I get more 
comfort and ease out of the front driver than 
the rear driver the former will be my mount, 
for scorching is not my forte. PROWLER, 


RACING. 


THE number of racing events on the great 
national holiday were something remarkable. 
OUTING gives the principal events. A few of 
the records got a knock at Hartford and Wal- 
tham, and on the 3d and 4th, the National 
Cyclists Association Professional), held its first 
race meet in New York. 

Art Hartrorp, Cr., the Columbia Cycle Club 
held its third annual tournament on the famous 
Charter Oak track. The event was made very 
interesting by the presence of W. C. Sanger, 
who had just arrived from England. He dis- 
tinguished himself on this his first appearance 
since his European trip, by lowering the one mile 
scratch record in a handicap race to 2m. 143-5s. 
Nelson also cut the quarter-mile time record to 
30 2-5s. This was made after the regular events 
were run off. Summary of events: 

One mile, 3.10 class—J. H. Jones, Hartford, 
first; E. W. Heyer, Hartford, second; L. S. 
Main, Hartford, third. Time,2m 39s. 

Half mile, L. A. W. State championship—A. 
W. Warren, Hartford, first; J. H. Jones, Hart- 
ford, second. Time, 1m. 15 4-5s. 

One mile, 2.40 class—George C. Smith, N. Y. 
A. C., first; C. T. Nelson, Springfield, second ; 
William Harding, Hartford, third. Time, 2m. 
258. 

One mile open—W. C. Sanger, Milwaukee, 
first; E. A. Nelson, Springfield, second ; Hoy- 
land Smith, N.Y. A. C.,third. Time, 2m. 35s. 

One mile handicap—Connecticut riders onl 
A. W. Warren, Hartford (scratch), first ; 1) 
H. Jones, Hartford, (80 yds.), second; G. H. 
Sterzing, Hartford (125 yds.), third. Time, 
2m, 23 2-5s. 

Half mile race, for Hartford boys under 16— 
F. A. Wilson, first; F. F. Hills, second; E. C. 
Linsley, third. Time, 1m. 14s. 

Half mile handicap—A. W. Warren, Hart- 
ford, first; Hoyland Smith, second; O. G 
Spencer, S. W. C., third. Time, 1m. 03 1-5s. 

One mile, Hartford County championship— 
William Harding, first ; C. H. Symonds, sec- 
ond; Ludwig Foster, third. Time, 2m. 44s. 
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One mile handicap—W. C. Sanger, Milwau- 
kee (scratch), first; C. T. Nelson, Springfield 
(100 yds.), second; Robert T. McLaren, Hart- 
ford (175 yds.), third ; Charles Newton, Spring- 
field (165 yds.), fourth. Time, 2m. 14 3-5s. 

Ar WALTHAM, Mass., the new track devel- 
oped some speedy time on July 4th, Geo. Tay- 
lor lowering the mile competition record (a// 
men starting from scratch) from 2.23 2-5 to 
2.21 3-5. The other features of this race meet 
was the splendid riding of Guy L. vagy and the 
sensational winning of the one mile by A. W. 
Porter, who started from the word ‘‘Go”’ with 
D. F. Connolly, and going to the front, defied 
catching. The summary is as follows: 

One mile novice—First heat—W. E. Humph- 
reys, first ; John R. Parker, second; Harry A. 
Walker, third ; F. W. Andrews, fourth. Time, 
2m. 49S. 

Second heat—Edgar Lambert, first; A. 
Longley, second ; Bradford Dean, third; S. C. 
Dinsmore, fourth. Time, 2m. 45 I-5s. 

Final heat—Edgar Lambert, first; W. E. 
Humphrey, second; A. Longler, third; Dean, 
fourth. Time, 3m. Ios. 

One mile open—First heat—H. C. Tyler, 
first; D. T. Connolly, second; A. W. Porter, 
third. Time, 2m. 49 3-5s. 

Second heat—Guy Gary, first ;G. F. Taylor, 
second; W. A. Rhodes, third. Time, 2m. 
53 I-58. 

Final heat—A. W. Porter, first; G. F. Tay- 
lor, second ; Guy Garey, third ; W. A. Rhodes, 
fourth; Harry Tyler, fifth. Time, 2m. 28 2-5s. 

One mile,:2.40 class—First heat—E. J. Clark, 
first; E. G. Merrill, second; H. D. Hutchins, 
third. Time, 2m. 43s. 

Second heat—M. Lenfest, first ; J. C. Wet- 
tergreen, second ; John Bianchi, third. Time, 
3m. 17 I-58. 

Third heat—D. T. Connolly, first; E. H. 
Snow, second; George Quinn, third. Time, 
2m. 51S. 

Final heat—Connolly, first ; Hutchins, sec- 
ond; E. J. Clark, third; Snow, fourth ; Wis- 
ner, fifth ; Bianchi, sixth. Time, 2m. 28s. 

Team race—Forfeited to Waltham. 

One mile invitation—G. F. Taylor, first ; W. 
W. Windle, second; W. A. Rhodes, third. 
Time, 2m. 21 3-5s. 

One-third mile, open—First heat—Watson 
Coleman, first; E. G. Merrill, second; W. 
Windle, third; Guy Garey, fourth. Time, 53 
I-5s. 

Second heat—W. A. Rhodes, first; Harry 
Tyler, second; James Clark, third; W. G. 
French, fourth. Time, 50 4-5s. 

Final heat—Garey, first; Windle, second ; 
Rhodes, third; Tyler, fourth; Clark, fifth ; 
French, sixth. Time, 48 4-5s. Taylordid not 
ride in this race. 

One mile, L. A. W. State championship—J. 
C. Wettergreen, first; Watson Coleman, sec- 
ond; W. G. French, third. Time, 2 m. 47 3-5s. 

Two mile handicap—Final—A. W. Porter (go 
yds.), first; F. W. Haggerty (170 yds.), second; 
C. G. Williams (160 yds.), third; James Clark 
(80 yds.), fourth; John Bianchi (225 yds.), fifth; 
G. J. Quinn (110 yds.), sixth ; E. H. Snow (160 
yds.), seventh. Time, gm. 59 I-5s. 

Ar Trenton, N. J., July 1st, the New Jersey 
Division held its annual meet. Here the New 
Jersey idol, Zimmerman, appeared, and he was 
cheered to the echo whenever he came to the 


starting point. Taxis madea track of 2 19 2-5, 
and won the round trip ticket to the World's 
Fair. The summary : 

Team race, one mile—The New York 7zmes’ 
cup and medal.—Union County Roadsters of 
Elizabeth, A. C. Watson, J. C. Willis and N. 
M. Mooney, first ; Elizabeth Wheelmen, Calk- 
ins, Bettner and Heinricks, second; New 
Brunswick B. C., A. W. W. Evans, Asa Atkin- 
son and Edward Baldwin, third. Points— 
Union County Roadsters, 21 ; Elizabeth Wheel- 
men, 18; New Brunswick B. C., 6. Individual 
gold medal won by A. C. Watson. 

One mile novice—Clifton A. Rose, first; 
William Hall, Wissahickon Wheelmen, second; 
W.S. Martin, Union County Roadsters, third. 
Time, 2m, 46 3-5s. 

One mile handicap—W. W. Taxis, Park 
Avenue Wheelmen, first; Edwin F. Miller, 
Vineland Wheelmen, second; H. R. Steenson, 
Liberty C. C., third. Time, 2m. 18 1-5s. 

One mile, boys under 18 years—Joseph J. 
Diver, Bank Clerks’ A. A., first; C. L. Lagen, 
Philadelphia, second; J. Lindley,Mercer County 
Wheelmen, third. Time, 2m. 45s. 

One mile open—W. W. Taxis, Park Avenue 
Wheelmen, first; H. R. Steenson, Liberty C. 
C., second ; G. M. Wells, Mercer County Wheel- 
men, third. Time, 2m. 32s 

Half-mile championship of the New Jersey 
Division—A. A. Zimmerman, New York A, C., 
first; H. R. Steenson, Liberty C. C., second; 
Charles Brown, Elizabeth A. C. C., third. 
Time, Im. 14 3-5s. 

One mile, New Jersey Division champion- 
ship—A. A. Zimmerman, New York A. C., 
first; James Willis, Union County Roadsters, 
second ; A. H. Rogers, Mercer County Wheel- 
men, third. Time, 2m. 39s. 

One mile, 2.50 class—H. A. Allen, Point 
Pleasart C., first; A. S. Fritts, Crescent L. W., 
second ; C. H. Coffin, Roseville A. A., third, 
Time, 2m. 36s. 

Half-mile Handicap—C. B. Tomlinson, Mer- 
cer County W. (90 yds.), first; John C. Bar- 
etta, Vineland W. (85 yds.), second; C. H. 
Coffin, Roseville A. A. (85 yds.), third. Time, 
Im. 5 2-55. 

Five mile championship of New Jersey—A.. 
A. Zimmerman, New York A. C., first ; Edwin 
F. Miller, Vineland Wheelmen, second; H. T. 
Bauer, Elizabeth A. C. C., third. Time, 14m. 
40 4-58. 

AT Lynn, Mass., July 1st, the Lynn Cycling 
and Athletic Association held a meeting on the 
historic Glenmere track. This track was built 
before banking was thought to be a necessity 
for small tracks, and consequently some of the 
‘‘fast uns,” who expected to be on hand, re- 
fused to start. Taylor and Eddie McDuffee, 
however, competed. Summary: 

One mile novice—First heat—W. F. Saunders, 
Union Bicycle Club, first; H. G. Chamberlain, 
Malden Bicyle Club, second ; A. C. Barnard, 
Malden Bicycle Club, third. Time, 2m. 55s. 
Second heat—Sydney C. Lent, Malden Bicycle 
Club, first; W. H. M. Greenhill, Lynn, second ; 
Edwin Ramsell, Lynn, third. ime, 2m. 16 
1-5s. Third heat—A. C. Boggs, Lynn, first ; 
E. W. Getchell, Saugus, second; John Hall, 
jr., East Boston, third. Time, 2m. 50s: Final 
heat—W. F. Saunders, first; H. G. Chamber- 
lain, second; A, C. Barnard, third, Time, 2m. 
48 I-5s. 
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Two milelap race—First heat—George Quinn, 
Chelsea, first; E. A. McDuffee, Malden, sec- 
ond; A. C. Dodge, Malden, third. Time, sm. 
56 1-5s. Second heat—-Guy Gary, Press C. C., 
and A. B. Rich, S. B. C., tied for first; Hugh 
Robson, Salem, third; Time, 6m. 2-5s. Final 
heat—E. A. McDuffee, first; A. B. Rich, sec- 
ond; Guy Gary, third. Time, 5m. 35 3-5. 

One mile, open to Lynn—H. J. Pote, first ; 
T. W. Holdsworth, second; George W. Cra- 
vens, third. Time, 2m. 49 4-5s. 

Two mile handicap—First heat—J. P. Clark, 
Press C. C.(110 yds.), first; P. J. McDuffee, 
(110 yds.), second; H. Caldwell, Manchester, 
(190 yds,), third; E. J. Clark, Press C. C. (190 
yds.), fourth. Second heat—James Clark, 
Press C. C. (go yds.), first; Eben H. Snow, 
Press C. C. (160 yds.), second ; Hugh Robson, 
Salem (140 yds.), third. Time, 5m. 5 2-5s. 
Final heat—Eben H. Snow, first; J. P. Clark, 
second; P. J. McDuffee, third. ime, 5m, 7 
2-58. 

One-third mile—First heat—E. A. McDuffee, 
first; George F. Taylor, Waltham C. C., sec- 
ond; W. F. Saunders, third. Time, 46 1-5s. 
Second heat—G. Gary, first ; J. C. Wettergreen, 
Malden B. C., second ; H. D. Hutchins, Malden 
B.C., third. Time, 51 3-5s. Third heat—T. 
W. Holdsworth, first; Dan Connelly, Malden 
B. C., second. Time, 1m. 5 2-5s. Final heat 
—Guy Gary, first; George F. Taylor, second ; 
E. A. McDuffee, third. Time, 47s. 

At Paterson, N. J., July 4th, the Tourists’ 
Cycle Club of that city held a successful race 
meet, fully 10,000 spectators being present. 
Zimmerman was, of course, the drawing card. 
Summary as follows: 

One mile safety novice, final—R. Dawson, 
first ; Charles H. Norwood, second; T. M. 
Davison, third. Time, 2m. 37 1-2s. 

Three-quarter mile race—A. A. Zimmerman, 
first; C. M. Murphy, N. Y. A. C., second: 
George A. Beckworth, third. Time, 2m. 4s. 

One mile race, championship of Paterson— 
George A. Beckworth, first; Frank J. McMa- 
hon, second ; Isaac W. England, third. Time, 
2m. 36s. 

One and one half mile handicap—E. L. Blau- 
velt, first; Charles Brown, second; Edward 
Van Benschoten, third, Time, 3m. 4os. 

Quarter mile dash—Zimmerman, first, in 30s ; 
Paul Grosch, second ; George F. Royce, third. 

Two mile handicap—L. L. Clark, first, in 
4m. 53 1-2s.; S. T. Finch, second; P. Atkin- 
son, third. 

One mile safety—Zimmerman, first; C. M. 
Murphy, second ; W. T. Campbell, third. Time, 
3m, 7 3-4s. 

Three mile handicap George A. Beckworth, 
first; F. J. McMahon, second ; Isaac England, 
third. ime, 8m. 28s. 

Two mile safety—Zimmerman, first; C. M. 
Murphy, second ; H. R. Steensen, third. Time, 
5m. 15 3-45. 

One mile safety handicap—H. R. Steensen, 
first ; W. Hardifer, second ; Paul Hardifer, 
third. Time, 2m. 17 1-4s. 

One mile consolation—George W.Coffin, first ; 
G. W. Shannon, second; George D. Brown, 
third. Time, 2m. 26 3-4s. 

At Vinton, Iowa, July 3 and 4, the Iowa 
Division held its ninth annual meet. The 
races were exceptionally good and the attend- 
ance excellent. Summary: 


Juty 3d.—Half mile novice—M. H. Mayer, 
first; C. A. Fox, second; H. Grinnell, third. 
Time, Im. 17s. 

Quarter mile State championship—A. B. 
Edmonds, first; F. McElwain, second; J. F. 
Starbuck, third. Time, 4om. 3-5s. 

Half mile handicap—C. W. Ashley (125 yds.), 
first; W. W. McCarthy (110 yds.), second; H. 
H. Stipp (125 yds.), third. 

Quarter mile open—H. C. Hatterbauer, 
first; F. H. Clifford, second; H. A. Stacy, 
third. Time 37%. 


Half mile Vinton C. C —AI. Boggs, Jr., won 
in Im. 20s. 

Mile handicap—C. W. Ashley (250 yds.), 
first; H. C. Hatterbauer (250 yds.), second ; 
J. F. Starbuck (160 yds.), third. Time 2m. 
17s. Time from scratch, R. Keator, 2m. 47s. 

Mile 3m. — F. Starbuck, first; M. H. 
Mayer, second; W. J. Snook, third. Time, 
2m. 41s. 

Mile, ‘State championship—C. W. Ashley, 
first ; J. F. Starbuck, second; J. B. Haviland, 
third. Time, 2m. 45 %s. 

Two miles a F. Starbuck, first; R. 
Keator; second; Helmich, Jr., third. 
Time, 3m. 363s. 

JuLy 4th.—Mile open—R. Keator, first ; di; F. 
Starbuck, second; A. B. Edmonds, third. 
Time, 2m. 37s. 

Mile Handicap—J. R. Cheesboro, first; H. 
H. Stipp, second; W. J. Snook, third. No 
handicaps given. Time, 2m. 24s. 

Half mile State championship—A. B. Ed- 
monds, first; C. W. Ashley, second; H. C. 
Hatterbauer, third. Time 1m. 15%s. 

Two miles handicap—C. W. Ashley, first ; 
C. A. Fox, second; J. R. Cheesboro, third. 
Time, 5m 193s. No handicaps given. 

Half mile 1 30 class—W. J. Snook, first; J. 
G. Linsay, second; M. H. Mayer, third, Time, 
Im, 16%s 

Quarter mile handicap—H. H. Stipp, first ; 
J. H. Cheesboro, second; W. W. McCarthy, 
third. Time, 33%s. No handicaps given. 

Two mile State championship—A. B, Ed- 
monds, first; J. F. Starbuck, second; F. H. 
Clifford, third. Time, 6m. 05s. 

Half mile open—A Helmich, first; Roy 
Keator, second; H. A. Stacey, third. Time, 
Im. 19s. 

Five miles handicap—C. A. Fox, first; J. R. 
Cheesboro, second; J. F. Starbuck, third. Time, 
and handicap not given. 

Ar Boston, Mass., June 28th, the Malden 
Bicycle Club won the 25 miles road race of the 
A.C. C. of Boston. The club was represented 


by E. A. and P. J. McDuffie, A. C. “4 
R.M. Mugridge and F. Mayo. Time by E. 
A. McDuffie th. 15m. 36 1-5s. A. W. Porter 


of the Waltham Club finished a close second. 

At CincinnatTl, O., July 4th, the Peooman 
174% miles road race, the best time prize was 
won by E. A. McDuffie, of Malden, Mass., who 
finished from scratch, third, in 52m. 30s. The 
race was won by C. H. Peck, Chicago, who 
had 4 1-2 miles handicap. 

At Brooktyn, N. Y., July 1st, the Kings’ 
County Wheelmen meet took place. Harry 
Wheeler made his last appearance as an ama- 
teur. Also Dorntge and Berlo. 

At Brooktyn, N. Y., July 6th, the N.C, A. 
held its second race meet. 
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Now, here are canine days, for sun-parched 
August drags its sweltering length o’er all the 
land, and unfortunates penned ’tween baked, 
stifling walls revilethe weather-sharps in useless 
protest, while luckier mortals flee the city’s heat 
to lounge at ease on ocean beach or marge of 
limpid lake or stream, where kind woods fling 
great shadows far and wide to cheat the sun of 
half-baked victims. This is the month of 
months for holiday, and he who is wise in his 
generation will slip the galling, sweating har- 
ness of business toil and care, and hie away to 
breeze-swept mount or beach; to stream, and 
lake, and wood, and there find needed recrea- 
tion. The wisest man is he who closest guards 
his health: we live too fast in these whirling 
days of daring speculation and fierce striving to 


make a dollar in one-hundredth part of the time’ 


our fathers were willing to devote to the same 
purpose. The strain upon brain and nerve isa 
thousand-fold greater now than it was a few 
decades ago, and the man of sense will not over- 
look the value of a sorely-needed holiday in 
such crazily-rushed days as these. 

This month, the best for woodland camp or 
seaside holiday, offers but little to the sports- 
man save fishing in divers forms. Such of us 
as still claim trace of old voyageur blood, will 
turn naturally to a canoe of some kind as the 
best of craft for a holiday cruise. One need not 
journey beyond the bounds of the Empire State 
if attractive waterways are sought. here can 
be found finer lakes than George and Cham- 
plain? Flashing miles of blue water, here 
gemmed with lovely islands, there rimmed with 
shores so picturesque that nature’s deftest 
touch seems to have graced these famous 
waters. Upon isle or shore one can enjoy every 
grade of accommodation, from that of tent or 
lone, hard camp, up to the costlier shelter of 
first-class modern hotel. Fishing, rowing, pad- 
dling, cruising and bathing are standard amuse- 
ments. Fashion and semi-savagery can exist 
within ear-shot of each other, so all tastes are 
readily gratified. The fishing is fairly good at 
certain points—quite good enough to lend 
pleasant variety to the daily round of amuse- 
ments. The woods and waters of Sullivan, 
Delaware, Ulster, Chenango, Otsego, Madison 
and Oneida Counties also offer many attractions 
to the camping angler, as well as to those who 
prefer boarding with the guileless but apt-to- 
get-the-best-of-it farmer. Adirondack wilds, 
though robbed of their old-time abundance of 
game and fish, yet retain their marvelous 
beauty, and with their facilities for wwii. 
canoeing and camping, form ideal playgrounds 
during the heated term. It must not be imag- 
ined, however, that the Adirondacks have lost 
all claim to be considered sporting grounds, for 
such an idea would be decidedly erroneous. 


They are poor to-day only as compared with 
their standing of a few years ago. Men travel 
hundreds of miles westward and find sport not 
one whit better than can be enjoyed in the least 
accessible parts of the Adirondacks. Deer and 
grouse are still there in fair numbers, and a 
camper should experience little difficulty in 
killing fish enough for immediate and proper 
use—which, by the way, is all any decent 
camper has a right to do. 

The same influences which have worked the 
rapid deterioration of the Adirondacks, have 
played equal havoc in the famous wilds of 
Maine, but, while the glory of the old days has 
departed for ever, the sportsman need not de- 
spair. There are still a few caribou, moose, 
bear, and some smaller game in Maine covers, 
and many more trout and lake trout in her 
ponds and streams than most people imagine. 
The Rangeleys have been mercilessly fished ’tis 
true; the many tributaries of Mooshead, and 
the multitude of ‘‘ ponds” spangling the forested 
wilds about the big lake, have, most of them, 
paid sickening tribute to the ‘ trout-hog,” buta 
keen rod can still kill a fair basket by going 
about it the right way. August is the worst of 
months for big strings of trout, but the angler 
who cannot get away during other months may 
do fairly, even in the dog-days. There is no 
use dallying about the popular points on New 
York and Maine waters. Get a good guide, 
make the outfit as compact as possible, then 
resolutely turn your back upon the much-adver- 
tised but faeath t0-tonth waters, and paddle or 
tramp to some remote stream or ‘‘ pond,” too 
distant or too difficult of access for the taste of 
the lazy destroyer. The harder the selected 
water is to get at, the better for your chance of 
enjoying good sport; so, if the ‘‘carries” be 
difficult and long, or the tramping heavy, put 
stout heart into the work, for the reward may 
be the richer in consequence. Wherever cold 
springs flow into larger streams, or bubble up 
from the bottom of ‘‘ pond” or lake, are the 
very best spots to find trout during the heated 
term. The big fish dislike too much sunshine 
and sun-warmed water, and congregate where 
the icy currents from the springs lower the tem- 
perature. Bait is deadliest, but flies will often 
prove tempting under such conditions. Very 
early in the morning and late in the evening are 
the best times to fish, as the trout are then on 
the feed. Useful flies for the month are: Gov- 
ernor, flaggon, shad, August dun, coachman, 
orange fly, land fly, green camlet, goslin and 
royal coachman. For bait—worms, scraps of 
fat pork, white grubs, found in decaying logs, 
and such insects as are found fluttering about the 
water, are apt to prove deadly. 

At countless points along the coast one can 
find lodging at prices varying from cheap to 
‘‘steep,” and enjoy the delights of sea-bathing, 
sailing and fishing, at will. If taste so directs, 
one can find fun all day long with ‘* sea-robins,” 
‘* porgies,” ‘‘cunners,” flounders and such fry, or 
in using good tackle against gamer black fish, sea- 
bass, and weak fish. Best of all, one can thrash 
seaward in astanch cat-boat, and troll or ‘‘chum” 
for those hard-fighting beauties the blue fish. 

Of shooting it is needless to say anything this 
month. Shore-birds and cock afford acertain kind 
of sport ; but I have no liking for knocking down 
birds under a sun that almost cooks the game 
before it can be gathered. Ep, W. Sanpys. 
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ROWING. 
Tue New Lonpon Boat RACEs. 


Tue Cornell-Columbia Freshman race was 
won easily by the former. The result was 
never in doubt, the only point of interest about 
the contest being the possibility that the winners 
would break the two-mile record. This they 
failed signally to do—actual time 1om. 28s.— 
nor was the failure solely due to the breeze 
which met them half-way. While a fairly fast 
crew, they were in no way remarkable. The 
contest was an uneven one, for the Columbia 
men, while rowing pluckily, were much smaller 
of build and lighter than their adversaries, who 
were none too heavy themselves. In these days 
of Columbia’s athletic degeneracy, it is refresh- 
ing to find eight such — men as composed 
this freshman crew beginning their career 
there. While they may not be good oarsmen, 
they have no lack of the qualities that deserve 
success, and I sincerely hope their praiseworthy 
efforts to do well for their college will gain for 
them the respect of their fellow students, and 
inspire the latter to renewed atttempts to revive 
the ancient glory of the blue and white. Mr. 
Bandler, the coach, worked faithfully and care- 
fully for success, and also deserves the thanks 
of all Columbia men for so pluckily sticking to 
a forlorn hope. 

The next race, the ‘‘ triangular” contest 
between freshmen crews from Yale, Har- 
vard and Columbia, on June 28th, can be 
described almost as briefly. The wisdom of 
the Yale management in devoting the best care 
to her freshmen, was again, as last year, tri- 
umphantly vindicated. As I predicted last 
month, the race was a gift for the blue. At 5.47 
the referee, Mr. W. A. Brooks, who followed 
the crews in the launch Dzdo, gave the word. 
The first start proved a false one owing to the 
impetuosity of Harvard’s ‘‘ youngsters,” but at 
the second trial the boats got off. Harvard 
took the lead, rowing 4o strokes to the minute 
to Yale’s 37, Columbia’s 38. But before the 
first furlong had been rowed, Yale had a good 
lead, rowing in excellent form with a stroke of 
36. Harvard lowered her rate to 38, Columbia 
increased hers to 40. The first half-mile post 
was reached by Yale in 2.15 from the start— 
very fast time. Here the order was, Yale two 
lengths ahead of Harvard, who were one length 
ahead of Columbia. The latter rowed pluckily, 
but were too evidently outclassed by their 
heavier and better trained rivals. The times 
for the mile were: Yale 4.57, Harvard 5.10, 
Columbia 5.16. From this point interest cen- 
tered in Yale’s ability to establish a new two- 
mile record. Harvard was clearly too much 
for Columbia, so that there was not even to be 
a race for se¢ond place. Yale, like her Cornell 
contemporaries, failed to beat the record made 


by the Columbia freshmen in 1891, passing the 
winning post nearly eight lengths to the good 
in 10 minutes 23seconds. Harvard’s time was 
10.47, Columbia’s 11.02. The juvenile wearers 
of the blue rowed in excellent form, with a 
fairly long and steady stroke. In practice they 
had given the ’varsity many a good tussle for 
a mile, and were possibly the better crew at 
that distance. Harvard lacked dash and go, 
although rowing in good form, Columbia won 
admiration for pluck. It was a cause for some 
ee that Yale did not make better 
time for the two miles, as the conditions were 
most favorable for a new record, 
Statistics of the crews : 












YALE, 

Position. Name. Weight. Height. Age. 

Bow. R. Armstrong... +154 5.09 19 
2 H.C. Holcomb . +174 5.08 20 
3 W. M. Beard +174 5.08 18 
4 A. W. Dater..... +176 6.01 20 
5 SR rare 180 6.01% 20 
6. .R. Cross (Captain)....190 6.01% 19 
7. R. B. Treadway........... 170 6.00% 19 

Stroke. W. D. Smith. .....+.....00 155 5.09 18 

Average weight, 17154 lbs. 

Coxwain, J. M. Boise, weight, 95 lbs. 

HARVARD. 

Bow.  F. MM. Porbes....cccccccccc 890s svovee 19 
2 G.S. Derby.....cee..e.cect60K = .ccoce 18 
:™ 18 
rs 20 
5- 19 
en A ye. Perr | are 19 
SpE aaccesscenc 8 «ss bw one 20 

Stroke. R. M. Townsend........ 157% =. ..0e 18 

Average Weight, 168 5-16 lbs. 

Coxwain, E. B. Day, weight 105 lbs. 

COLUMBIA, 

Bow. 5.06 23 
2. 5.10 19 
3 5.08 18 
4 6.00% 20 
5. 6.03 20 
6. 6.01 18 
7. 5-09 19 

Stroke. 5-09 19 


Average weight, 147% lbs. 
Coxswain, J. Levy, weight, 105 lbs. 


The morning of the eventful 30th dawned 
inauspiciously with fog, but long before the 
hour set for the race, 10:50 A. M., the weather 
cleared and the New Londoners’ hopes of a 
postponement were dashed, the clerk of the 
weather thereby winning golden opinions for 
himself in the minds of the 15,000 or 20,000 
would-be spectators. Surely there can hardly 
be a finer river scene anywhere, not even at 
Henley, than the Thames on a boat-race day. 
Green hills bound the broad, blue river, their 
slopes covered with ‘splendid trees and dotted 
with picturesque cottages, while standing 
boldly out above all, as it were, is the simple 
monument erected in honor of the brave de- 
fenders of old Fort Griswold, a fitting reminder 
to American youth of all time of the qualities 
that the nation loves. It is precisely because 
the annual battles between the picked oarsmen 
of our universities call for endurance, self-sacri- 
fice and pluck, the same qualities which stood 
Colonel Ledyard and his men in good stead, 
that the American public takes the great in- 
terest it does in them. 

While Yale was the favorite in the betting 
and with the majority of the on-lookers, yet 
Harvard’s men had made such great improve- 
ment in the last weeks of training as to lead 
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the cautious-minded to expect a close and well- 
contested race, with the result in doubt to the 
end. The observation ‘train wds made up of 
forty cars, the occupants of which came near 
seeing only the last two miles of the race. The 
harbor was crowded with sailing and steam 
yachts, and craft of great variety, all gayly 
tee ee with multi-colored bunting, the 
blue of Yale predominating. Yale is the 
popular favorite because her men have a 
way of winning. While many there are who, 
in the interest of sport, would prefer to see 
victory more evenly divided between the crim- 
son and blue,.yet the indomitable assurance 
and self-belief of Yale that carries her through 
so many a stiff fight where a little weakening 
. would mean defeat, endear her to the people 
who, of all others, love grit—Americans, A 
Yale man never dreams of defeat until it is 
an accomplished and undeniable fact. Even 
then he immediately sets to work with all his 
might to wipe the stain out from his escutch- 
eon. Herein lies the secret of the continued, 
almost monotonous, success of Yale—her men 
never give up while a plank floats, and are 
never fainthearted, even in the most desperate 
circumstances, knowing well that the race is not 
won or lost until the finishing post is passed. 

A slight head-breeze sprang up at 10:30, and 
when the crews reached the starting point, Mr. 
Cook prayed for a er An up- 
river breeze at New London has a provoking 
way of kicking up a bobbery in a few short 
moments that renders rowing an uncomfortably 
damp occupation. Mr. George Leo Rives, to 
his credit, did not hearken willingly to the Yale 
siren, and at 11:04, fourteen minutes late, 
gave the word, and the crews were off to a good 
start. The prettiest race in years between 
these universities began. Harvard started 
with a rate of forty strokes to the minute, Yale 
with one of thirty-nine, but at the half-mile 
post they had lowered the rate to thirty-eight 
and thirty-seven, respectively. For the first 
quarter of a mile there was little to choose be- 
tween the crews, but about that point the 
crimson began,to creep ahead, and at the half- 
mile flag had assumed a lead of half a length— 
time 2:51, Yale 2:52. From this point to near 
the second mile post ensued the hottest kind of 
arace, worth going many miles to see. Har- 
vard kept on gaining, but Yale stuck to it, 
rowing a longer and steadier stroke. There 
was more splashing by the former crew, es- 
pecially by No, 6 and bow. The mile post was 

assed by Harvard in 5:57, by Yalein 5:58%. 

nch - inch Yale began to creep up, and at 
the mile and a half post led by nearly a length ; 
time, 9:00 to Harvard’s 9:03. Perhaps the eel- 
grass (Harvard having the East, or ‘‘ eel-grass ” 
station) bothered the crimson crew ; something 
was the matter, for before the two-mile post 
was reached, daylight began to show between 
Yale’s stern Poss arvard’s bow. The rate of 
striking here was, Yale thirty-four, Harvard 
thirty-six. It was anyone’srace still, although 
the steadier swing and longer reach of Yale 
seemed more business-like than the more ner- 
vous rowing of their rivals. Off the navy yard 
a considerable sea was running, and Harvard 
caught a few big waves that entailed much 
splashing. Yale splashed but little ; indeed, 
while many expected the rough water to trouble 
Harvard least, the reverse actually was the 


case. Yale splashed but little during the en- 
tire race. Her rival’s watermanship was not 
equal to the rough water. At two miles anda 
half Yale led by a length and a half ; from here 
to the end, although Harvard stuck doggedly 
at work, gaining at times only to lose eventually 
what was made up, Yale steadily drew away, 
and standing off some splendid spurts made by 
Fennessy, crossed the line nearly four lengths 
to the good. Times at the finish—Yale, 25m. 
1¥%s.; Harvard, 25m. 15s. The strong head 
breeze caused the very slow time—the slowest 
with but one exception (1885), since these races 
began. 

The following statistics will preserve the 
story of the race for oarsmen: 

YALE. 

Position. Name. Weight. Height. Age. 
Bow. FP. A. Johnson, ’o48.......- 158% 5 22 

2. E. J. Messier, ’93s... - ¥ 19 

30 A. L. Van Huyck, ’93.... J 19 

rf A. P. Rogers, '94S.... ..-.- ig 19 

5. J. M. Goetchius, ’94s ad R 20 

6. J. M. Longacre, ’95 . ‘ 

7. S. B. Ives, *93 (Captain)... 
Stroke. E. F. Gallaudet, ’93 

Average weight, 166 5-16 lbs. 

Coxswain, F. A. Olmstead, ’94s, weight, 112 Ibs. 


HARVARD. 

G. E. Burgess, ’93 
W.S. Johnson, ‘94. 
M. Newell, ’94.... 
De DOVE, “Oe .. ..- 
G. R. Fearing, ’93.. 
D.R Vail, ’93 (Capt 
C. K. Cummings. ’93 
E. H. Fennessy, ’96 

Average weight, 16914 Ibs, 
Coxswain, V. Thomas, ’9s5, Weight, 108 lbs. 


Bow. 


7- 
Stroke. 


TIMES AT EACH HALF-MILE, 
Yale. Harvard. 

2.51 

5-57 

9.03 

12.10 

15.29 

18.50 

21.59 

25.15 


Gained. 
Harvard 1 sec. 
Harvard % sec. 

Yale 4% sec. 
Yale 1 sec. 
Yale 35sec. 
Yale 4sec. 
Harvard 2 sec. 
Yale 4% sec. 


Distance. 


RESULTS OF HARVARD-YALE FOUR-MILE EIGHT-OARED 
RACES, 


Winner. Time. Loser’s Time. 


MBO occkvee 


Year. Course. 
1876....Springfield 
1877 ...Springfield 
1878.... New-London... 
1879.... New London... 
1880.... New London... 
1881.... New London... 
1882.... New London... 
...New London... 
1884.... New London... 
1885.... New London... 
1886.... New London... 
1887.... New London... 
1888... New London... 
1889.... New London... 
1890.... New London... 
1891.... New London. 
1892.... New London... Y. 
1893.... New London... 

Total won since 1876, Yale 11, Harvard 7. 

Total races between these universities only, won 
since 1852, Harvard 16, Yale 14. : j : 

In the “Inter-University Races,’”’ in which these uni- 
versities were contestants. Harvard finished before 
Yale four times, the latter finishing ahead of Harvard 
but once. 

The better crew, collectively, won. The 
winners rowed well, their form was fully as 
good as that of last year’s crew, nor doI believe 
with those who maintain that it was an in- 
ferior crew. It was, on the day of the race, 
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Bow, F. A Johnson. 
2, E. J. Messier. 








3, A. L. Van Huyck. 5, J. M. Goetchius. 
4, A. P. Rogers. 











6, J. M. Longacre, 
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Coxswain, V. Thomas. 


4 L. Davis. 


7, 8. B. Ives. 
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Stroke, E. H. Fennessy. 7, C. K. Cummings. 
3, M. Newell. 





Stroke, E. F. Gallaudet. 
YALE CREW, 1893. 


Coxswain, F. A. Olmstead. 
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6, D.R. Vail. 5, G, R. Fearing. 
2, W. S. Johnson. Bow, G. E. Burgess. ~ 
HARVARD CREW, 1893. 
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a remarkably ‘‘ well together” one, its water- 
manship, as a whole, distinctly good. At one 
point, between the three and three and a half 
mile posts, it went to pieces to a small extent, 
but except for this delinquency, rowed the race 
magnificently. Mr. Cook, by winning this race, 
has achieved the greatest of his many successes, 
in my opinion. At the beginning of June, 
Yale’s chances certainly looked blue. It wasa 
bold stroke to take Paine out of the boat within 
a week of the race, but it was the only thing to 
do. Rogers, who took his place, had frequently 
rowed in the crew and was in good training. 
Paine was in poor form, more like the Paine of 
the ’91 crew than of last year’s. Assoon asthe 
change was finally made, the general improve- 
ment became marked. Those who were trained 
down fine simultaneously recovered strength. 
This change won Yale the race. 

Although beaten, Harvard deservedly re- 
ceived almost as much credit as if she had won. 
Her alumni should feel greatly encouraged 
over her rowing outlook. Pluck has evidently 
found lodgment in Cambridge. Surely some 
of the superabundant Yale determination and 
confidence must have pervaded the Yard of 
late, for one does not often see so plucky a 
stern chase rowed by a Harvard crew. Fen- 
nessy proved himself a genuine acquisition. 
For a freshman to develop into such a sterling 
stroke in his first long race is remarkable en- 
ough. 
the entire race, a little jerky at times, but on 
the whole excellent. The way the Harvard 
shell gained on that of Yale at one time during 
the first half of the last mile was enough to 
warm an iceberg. ‘‘A splendidly contested 
race” is the verdict that all spectators have 
agreed upon. Each man in either crew did 
his duty nobly. Mr. J..A. Hartwell coached 
the winners during most of their training, Mr. 
Cook assuming charge in May. Mr. Nelson A, 
Perkins acted in asimilar capacity for Harvard, 
being assisted at New London by Mr. 
Keyes. 

While talking over the crews on the evening 
before the race with an old Harvard oarsman, 
we fell into a discussion about heavy weights, 
and my friend cited Tinné as an instance of an 
Oxford oarsman of terrific weight. On looking 
over my records of Oxford-Cambridge races, I 
find that Tinné weighed 192 pounds when a 
member of the 1869 crew, the last year in which 
he rowed. He was heavier when rowing in 
the ‘‘ trials” upon one occasion, and was about 
the heaviest oarsman who ever occupied a seat 
in either an Oxford or a Cambridge ‘varsity 
crew. Not infrequently men weighing from 
182 to 188 pounds are to be found in these 
crews, but it is altogether the exception to find 
heavier men. 

After the race, Yale chose Mr. F, A. Johnson, 
bow this year, captain for the ensuing year. 
Harvard conferred the similar honor upon Mr. 
L. Davis, her No. 4. Mr. H. J. Hagerman has 
been chosen commodore of the Cornell Navy. 

The Cornell-University of Pennsylvania race, 
rowed on Lake Minnetonka, on July 8th, re- 
sulted in an easy victory for the former. 

The international regatta to be held at Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, by the Chicago Navy, is 
scheduled for August 14th, and the ensuing ten 
days. 

CHASE MELLEN. 


His form was good throughout almost: 


CANOEING, 


AN experiment in the science of canoe sailing 
with a single sail is about to be tried by a mem- 
ber of the New York Canoe Club, and its results 
are likely to affect canoe racing materially. It 
is well known that a single sail will drive a 
given boat faster than the same area in two 
sails. This is true in a greater degree in wtnd- 
ward work than in sailing free. The trouble 
has always been to get enough area in one sail 
on a canoe to do the work, and yet have the 
sail manageable. It is quite simple to get an 
area of 140 sq. ft. in two sails on a racing canoe 
and have the boat well under control at all 
times—the areas being about 80 sq. ft. and 60 
sq. ft. To spread 14o sq. ft. in a single sail, 
and not have the spars so heavy and long that 
they are practically useless, is the problem to 
be solved. In the experiment under considera- 
tion every detail has been modified to accom- 
plish this result. The deck has been made 
perfectly flat where the sliding seat bears on it, 
so that the seat is on a level with the gunwale, 
and therefore at least three inches lower than 
usual, whereby the weight of the crew is 
brought into a much more effective position. 
The canoe is fitted with a very small and water- 
tight cockpit, so that an upset (when jibing, for 
instance,) will not cause a delay of more than a 
few seconds. The canoe is a very strong one, 
well braced in every direction and heavier than 
usual, and therefore no ballast is needed. 
Hollow spars are to be used, and the sliding 
seat is six feet long, with a decided upward 
curve to add to the ease with which the skipper 
can slide in board when necessary. The seat 
is made of four very thin pieces of oak, laid 
together and riveted, forming the curve, which 
will, owing to the method of construction, re- 
main the same when in use. Two sails can be 
carried, but the intention is to sail with one if 
the experiment is successful. The centre-board 
can be moved fore and aft several inches when 
down, to preserve the balance. The result will 
be carefully watched. The experimenter has 
never figured in racing, and the canoe is not a 
new one. 

The greatest interest in canoe sailing races 
seems at present to centre on Milwaukee. Mr. 
Oxholm’s Glenwood, the race winner of ’92, is 
now owned by a member of the Mahn-a-Wauke 
Canoe Club, and renamed £Zec/ra. Mr. Friese 
won every race he entered in the regatta on 
May 20th. Other boats of reputation are also 
owned in the club, and a long programme of 
races is scheduled for the season. It would 
almost seem that the best racing will not be 
East, as it has been heretofore, but West. 
Chicago for years has won honors annually at 
the Western Canoe Association meets, and 
Milwaukee is going to fight hard to get the 
upper hand this year. 

The history of the American Canoe Associa- 
tion shows that the racing fever changes its 
locality almost annually. At the early meets 
New York and Cincinnati were the only clubs 
heard from. Then the Albany men climbed to 
the top and fought hard with Hartford and 
Springfield ; then a year came in which Brook- 
lyn took all the honors. For three years Brock- 
ville, Canada, won the trophy, and Lowell 
won nearly everything else. Then Lowell and 
Yonkers had a tussle, and honors were divided. 
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This year all the old giants seem to be sleep- 
ing, and if good sport is to be had it will come 
from a new quarter, so far as present indica- 
tions point. C. Bowyer VAUx. 


YACHTING. 


Tue big cutters on the other side of the At- 
lantic seem to have had as much difficulty as the 
Navahoe in getting intoshape. The Fife boat, 
Calluna, had to be provided with a larger rig, 
her original spar plan having proved wholly 
inadequate. When Mr. Fife visited this country 
last he said he was quite certain he could design 
a craft that would beat the Volunteer. His 
Calluna has not at this writing shown even a 
sporadic burst of speed, and has much disap- 
pointed the canny admirers of Mr. Fife, who 
are as thick as blackberries on the banks of the 
Clyde. I am told that with her increased sail 
area she has behaved much better, and that the 
Clyde men think she will be able to successfully 
defend the Cape May and Brenton’s Reef Cups 
from the Navahoe’s sturdy attack. It is said 
that the Ca//una has the first call on these 
trophies, but under the terms of the donor, Mr. 
James Gordon Bennett, a challenge is in order 
thirty days after it has been won. Let me 
whisper a little secret into your starboard ear, 
my yachting brethren. . It was this thirty-day 
clause that made yachtsmen feel happy when 
the Genesta carried off these cups. It was very 
annoying to be able to hold them for a mont 
after winning them and then to be subject to 
the challenge of any ‘‘crank” who thought he 
might possibly win by a fluke. Thus it was 
that when Gezesta challenged for the mugs 
which had been tarnishing in Tiffany’s vaults 
for ever so long, yachtsmen chuckled in their 
sleeves. Commodore Colt, who was never 
known to decline anything in the way of a chal- 
lenge, rushed in with the Dauntless. He was 
beaten, of course, on both occasions, and New 
York vachtsmen felt much relief when the cups 
were handed over to the late Sir Richard Sutton, 
one of the pluckiest and most chivalrous sports- 
men that ever visited our shores on a mug- 
hunting expedition. Our yachtsmen will not 
feel particularly delighted if the NMavahoe 
brings these cups back to America, though 
patriotism always demands a little sacrifice. 

The Brenton’s Reef Cup remained in the pos- 
session of Sir Richard Sutton until August 15, 
1886, when Mr. J. Jameson won it from him 
with his cutter /rex, the course being from 
the Needles, Isle of Wight, to and round a stake- 
boat off the harbor of Cherbourg, France, and 
return, 

Mr. Jameson also won the Cape May Cup on 
the same occasion, the time of the /rex being 
27h. rom. 28s., and that of the Gemesta 30h. 
57m. 24s. ‘The race was by no means a decisive 
test of the merits of the two boats, the weather 
being fluky. On September 12, 1889, the yawl 
Wendur, owned by Mr. T. B. C. West, chal- 
lenged the /rex for the cups, and, as Mr. 
Jameson failed to put in an appearance, he 
sailed over the course in 38h. 25m., and won 
them. 

I understand that the courses over which the 
Navahoe will sail for the gold challenge cup of- 
fered by the Royal Victoria Yacht Club will be 
as follows : First race—From the Warner light- 
ship to the Nab lightship, then ten miles to 
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windward or leeward and back, twice round. 
Second race—From the Warner to Ower light- 
ship, to mark boat off Dunnose, east of Princess 
buoy, and Nab to Warner. The third and fifth 
races will be twenty miles to windward or lee- 
ward and back, from a point outside the Solent, 
and the fourth will be the same as the first. For 
the benefit of those readers of OutrinG who are 
not acquainted with English yachting waters, I 
may say that all these courses are fair and 
square open sea courses, and that the Vavahoe 
will not be in any way handicapped by tide rips 
and currents that only local ‘‘ sharps ” are aware 
of. The winner will gain the victory on merit 
alone. It will be particularly exasperating to 
the Britishers should the Vavahoe win this val- 
uable gold challenge cup. 

But talking of the alterations that the big 
British cutters have been subjected to, and in 
connection with Dixon Kemp’s caustic criticisms 
of the Navahoe, it must be remembered that 
Mr. Clarke’s Satanzta was tarred with the same 
brush. By the shifting of lead from inside to 
outside, and by a reduction of her sail plan, her 
rating has been brought to 162. This shows 
that mistakes can be made by British as well as 
by American designers. 

The Ca//una won her maiden race on July 3 
in the regatta of the Royal Northern Yacht 
Club. The course was off Rothesay, but the 
race was little better than a drifting match. 
Calluna won first prize, Valkyrze second, and 
Satanztathird. The Brztannza came in fourth. 
The ABrztannza and the Vadkyrze are pretty 
evenly matched. I still think that the Brztan- 
nia is slightly the better of the two in a blow. 
The skipper of the Va/kyrze deserves the high- 
est credit for the skillful manner in which he 
has ‘‘ tuned up” the big and handsome cutter. 

Lord Dunraven’s Valkyrie was clipped all 
round early in June, in order that she might 
come inside the limit of 86.70 feet, as mutually 
agreed upon. Her sail area was reduced ; her 
spars were lightened to reduce her weight, her 
mast having been shortened 18 inches. When 
first put in commission she rated 149 tons. To- 
day her official rating is 147.90. Her sail area 
is 10,208 square feet. The official measure- 
ments of the 7/zst/e in her first season were: 
86 4o feet on the loadwater-line, 9,566 square 
feet of sail, and 143.37 rating. 

Before the present issue of OuTiInG reaches 
its readers the races for the Cape May and 
Brenton’s Reef Cups will in all probability have 
been sailed, for the matches were arranged for 
the last week in July. It is to be hoped that 
these trophies are now in the hands of plucky 
Mr. Carroll. He richly deserves them for his 
enterprise. 

The Pzlgrim after having her tin bolted on 
in the Erie basin, Brooklyn, was towed to 
Boston where she was rigged. Mr. Binney, 
one of her designers, placed a gold wedding 
ring in the mortice where her mast is stepped 
‘‘just for good luck.” Her mast is stepped 
well aft and her bowsprit is a mere stump. All 
the halyards lead below the deck in order to 
give more room for handling ship. In the 
—— of the Boston experts, who are not 
altogether ignorant of the good points of a 
yacht, she ought to prove very fast. Her lines 
forward are like those of the Wavahoe and her 
afterbody is quite fine. With her comparatively 
small sail area and an easy body to drive 
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through the water she ought to attain a con- 
siderable degree of speed. Many pin their 
faith to her and are convinced that she will 
beat all the other Cup defenders. If so, it will 
be quite a triumph for the enterprising and 
growing firm of Stewart & Binney, which has 
already made a name for itself. 

The latest particulars concerning the mishap 
to the cutter Queen Mad are given in the 
Bermuda Gazette of June 26th, as follows : 

‘* June 25th, Captain Schlosshauer of the Brit- 
ish yacht Queen ab (on avoyage from Cowes, 
Isle of Wight, bound to New York), reports 
having left Cowes on May 23rd ; had favorable 
weather up to the 19th inst. ; on that date the 
barometer fell to 28.80; made everything snug 
as possible on board. About 4 A.M. on the 
2oth inst., in latitude 39 north, longitude 60.35 
west, the full force of the hurricane struck us; 
we managed to weather it out pretty well. 
After the hurricane had passed we had a tre- 
mendous sea to contend with. I had given an 
order to the mate and went below. I could not 
have been below more than a minute when I 
felt the vessel turn completely over, and it 
seemed to me that she remained in that position 
for about three minutes and then righted her- 
self again. During this time the crew were 
washed completely away from the vessel, but 
managed to get hold of some of the spars and 
sails that were towing astern, and when the 
vessel righted herself succeeded in getting on 
board again, with the exception of one poor 
fellow, who was never seen again after the 
vessel was thrown down. After clearing the 
wreck decided to run for Bermuda; made the 
light on the 24th inst., and was boarded by 
Pilot Smith, who anchored the vessel in Five 
Fathom Hole, and on Sunday morning, the 
25th inst., was towed into St. George’s by the 
tug Britannia.” 

This is a simple but impressive story of 
marine disaster. It appears that the hurricane 
had been safely passed through and that, while 
the yacht was helpless, a big wave struck her, 
washed all hands overboard and made a wreck 
of her. That the crew ever managed to get 
aboard again is indeed a miracle. I have found 
a sea anchor of incalculable service in riding 
out a very heavy westerly gale in the chops of 
the English Channel in a 15-ton cutter when 
scudding before it was quite out of the ques- 
tion. We found that the tiny little craft made 
excellent weather of it, not only in the height 
of the storm, but after it had subsided and 
nothing remained of it except a remarkably 
mountainous sea. The sea anchor kept the 
yacht’s head to the waves until they had gone 
down enough for us to make sail and proceed. 

The sea anchor is not a safeguard sufficiently 
appreciated by yachtsmen. But if I were going 
to cross the ocean in a comparatively small 
vessel like the Queen Mad I should certainly 
include one in my outfit. It takes up little 
room, its gear being simple, and as it doubtless 
saved my life and those of my shipmates as 
mentioned above, I naturally have a wholesome 
estimate of its value. The Queen Mad was 
towed to New York by the tug 7rz¢on. 

My opinion of the seaworthy qualities of the 
Navahoe was confirmed by the report of the 
schooner George E. Vernon of Newport, R.L., 
bound from Hamburg to New York, which saw 
her when five days out under single reefed 


mainsail and jib; she was heading southeast, 
the wind being east, and a heavy sea running. 
Captain Armhurst said she was making good 
weather and behaving magnificently. On her 
arrival at Cowes her first visitor was the Earl 
of Dunraven. 

The spring regatta of the New York Yacht 
Club is always a notable event. Fashionable 
ladies make a point of attending it, heedless of 
the perils of the sea and the pangs of sea-sick- 
ness. The club always provides a capacious 
steamer for members and their friends. A 
swell caterer supplies luncheon and a band- 
master of renown furnishes the music. Many 
of the magnificent steamers enrolled in the club 
were present on June 15th, all with lively parties 
aboard. Among them I noticed Commodore 
Morgan’s flagship //ay, with the regatta com- 
mittee on board, August Belmont’s /¢una, J. 
Burke Wolfes’ Radha, Fairman Rogers’ M/ag- 
nolia, A. Van Santvoord’s paddle steamer CZer- 
mont (called after the first steamer that ever 
navigated the Hudson), F. W. Vanderbilt's 
Congueror, H. M. Flagler’s AJZzcza, J. J. Alex- 
andre’s Sappho, F. K. Moore’s Reverze, H. D. 
Walcott’s Shearwater, E. R. Bennet’s Trophy, 
D. A. Loring’s Aztec, and E. N. Dickerson's 
Nooya. The club boat was the steamer Zaz- 
rus, and it had a large party on its decks. The 
wind was blowing a from the southward 
when the starting signal was given from the 
flagship. The following yachts started: First- 
class schooners (cruising trim), David H. King’s 
Brunhilde, John D. Wing’s Coronet, Caldwell 
H. Colt’s Dauntless, Henry F. Gillig’s Ramona, 
and Chester W. Chapin’s y ampa. ‘Third class 
schooners (racing trim), J. Rogers Maxwell’s 
Emerald, John Brook’s Lasca, and C. Oliver 
Iselin’s /roguozs (afterwards ruled out by the 
regatta committee because she was a chartered 
toat.) Fourth-class schooners (cruising trim), 
Henry C. Ward’s Clytze, Willard P. Ward's 
Shamrock. Fifth-class schooners (cruising trim), 
J. Clinch Smith’s Azalea, W Gould Brokaw’s 
Viator, Warren R. Fale’s eara, A. F. Sut- 
ton’s Loyal, Fourth-class sloops (racing trim), 
J. C. Bergen’s Hzldegarde, L. J. Callanan’s 
Eclipse. 

The course was from buoy No. 11 to buoy 
No. 12, off the Southwest Spit, thence to and 
around Sandy Hook lightship and back, dis- 
tance, thirty-six nautical miles. All the yachts 
started on the starboard tack, stood over to- 
wards Coney Island, and then going about were 
able to lay their course down to the Spit which 
Lasca tacked round first followed by H77/:de- 
rard, Iroguots, Ramona,Emeraldand Viator. 
t was a close hauled stretch out toSandy Hook 
lightship Lasca kept the lead with /roguozs 
a rather good second and A7z/degard third. 
Then balloon sails were set for the homeward 


run with the wind dropping cncsarey | as the 
e 


day grew older. ZLasca maintained her lead 
to the finish with /roguozs second. The win- 
ners in each class were: First-class schooners, 
Yampa ,; third-class schooners, Lasca ,; fourth- 
class schooners, Shamrock ; fifth-class schoon- 
ers, Vzator ,; third-class sloops, Hz/degard. 

. With the exception of a brief spell of rolling 
and tossing off the lightship the day was much 
enjoyed by the ladies on the Zaurus. As a 
spectacle it was a great success. Asa race it 
was a failure, there being so little windward 
work in it. The new schooners Emera/d, 
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Loyaland Neara were evidently not in racing 
condition. Their skippers are not a bit to 
blame for this. They were launched late, and 
they had few opportunities for ‘‘ tuning up.” 
A word of praise for Messrs. S. Nicholson, 
Kane, Irving Grinnell and Chester Griswold, 
the regatta committee, is always inorder. They 
thoroughly understand their duty, as I have 
often had occasion to point out. 

The regatta of the Corinthian Yacht Club of 
New York, was in many respects noteworthy 
and interesting. It was for schooners only, and 
was sailed on June 17. There were only four 
entries, Chester W. Chapin’s Yampa, Caldwell 
H. Colt’s Dauntless, Henry F. Gillig’s Ramona, 
and John D. Wing’s Coronet. ‘These are all 
yachts with histories. The Yampa is probably 
the finest deep water cruiser of her length in 
the world. She made the fastest passage on 
record from New York to the Azores, and has 
carried the Stars and Stripes with honor into 
many a foreign port. The Coronet and the 
Dauntless are historic through their midwin- 
ter race across the Atlantic. The Ramona, 
used to be the old Resolute. but is now so trans- 
formed and modernized that her first owner 
would not know her. She looks every inch a 
clipper and is quite fast. 

The course was a triangular one off the Scot- 
land lightship, and was sailed in a hard north- 
easter and a lump of a sea. Owing to a 
blunder the Yama and the Coronet sailed over 
the wrong course,which caused them toberuled 
out. The Yampa would have been a sure win- 
ner had it not been for this mistake. The 
Ramona won, her corrected time being 3h. 
53m, 32s., and that of the Dauntless 4h. 20m. 
15s. The race was excellently managed by the 
Regatta Committee, George A. Cormack, 
Charles Stewart Davison and Eben B. Clarke, 
who were on board Admiral August Belmont’s 
steam yacht /tuza. Fleet Capt. Roosevelt M. 
Schuyler had charge of the steam yacht _— 
phire,which, by the courtesy of her owner, A. L. 
Barber, carried the club’s guests. All the con- 
ditions were most favorable for a tip-top race 
by these four clinking schooners, and it is in- 
deed a pity thatthe captains of the Yampa 
and the Coronet were unable to understand the 
sailing instructions, which seemed to me to be 
quite clear and succinct. 

The spring regatta of the Larchmont Yacht 
Club was sailed in a light southwester and 
smooth water on June roth. There was a good 
number of entries and a large crowd of specta- 
tors, the only drawback being the lack of a stiff 
and steady breeze. But with all their flying 
kites aloft to woo the coy wind the yachts got 
over the course in fair time. In schooners, 
class A, Ramona beat Dauntless. In schoon- 
ers, Class B, /roguozs beat Lasca and Sham- 
vock. In_ schooners, class D, Vzator beat 
Azalea. In schooners, class E, Fenella hada 
walkover, and so had Was in sloops, class 5, 
Eurybia in sloops, class 6, Bonnze Doon in 
sloops, class 9, Az¢tze in the yawl class, Pzxze 
in the 25-raters, and J/zelica in class 12, 
open cats, and Punch in class 16, open cats. 
Wasp beat Eurybia and Bonnie Doon in the 
special handicap for the Commodore’s Cup. 
In class 11, cabin cats, dura defeated Almira 
and Oconee, and in class 12, cabin cats, 4e- 
mone beat Capger. As is usual at Larchmont, 
an enjoyable day on the water was concluded 


by a pleasant evening in the club-house and on 
the spacious piazzas, where there is generally a 
cool air from the Sound, and where can be heard 
the music of the waves as they break on the 
rocks beneath. It is one of the pleasantest 
yachting resorts in this vicinity. It is also one 
of. the most prosperous. 

The twenty-sixth annual regatta of the Co- 
lumbia Yacht Club was sailed on the Hudson 
on June 16th in a stiff easterly breeze, which 
necessitated reefing. The course was from the 
club-house at the foot of West Eighty-sixth 
street to and round a stake boat off Yonkers 
and return. The winners were W. H. Rowe’s 
Mignon, J. C. Foster’s Nautilus, Vice Com- 
modore Barnett’s Lurdzne, V. Schulz’s Clara 
R., J. J. Murphy’s Bonafide, and Alexander 
Stein’s Cleopatra, ‘The Columbia Club is one 
of the oldest on the West Side. Its officers are 
energetic and enterprising, and it is now en- 
joying what is popularly known as a boom. It 
has a commodious club house, facilities for 
hauling out, and other advantages that tend 
to increase its popularity and swell its member- 
ship roll. 

On July 3d occurred the special cabin cat- 
boat race of the Indian Harbor Yacht Club, a 
most successful, thriving and popular organi- 
zation. It was a battle for the handsome cup 
——— by Vice-Commodore Plant, the course 

eing thirteen nautical miles from off the pict- 
uresque club house to a buoy west of Great 
Captain’s Island, thence across the Sound to a 
mark off the Long Island shore, and back. 
The race was won by the Oconee, owned by 
Charles Pierce. She went over the course in 
th. 40m. 34s. corrected time. Her competitors 
were Wenonah, Almira, Myrtle, Tabitha, 
Crocus, Mary, Nymph, Caper and Dosortzs. 

The Fourth of July was duly celebrated by 
the various yacht clubs. The Larchmont mem- 
bers held the most brilliant regatta, thus far, 
thisyear. Fifty-three yachtscompeted. There 
was a brisk northwesterly breeze that made it 
delightful on the water. The members and 
their guests had a glorious time of it on the 
excursion steamer A/éertina, specially char- 
tered for the occasion. The greatest interest 
was taken in the sailing of J. Rogers Maxwell’s 
new sleek schooner Amera/d, which was op- 
posed by the 4/cwa, a craft of purely scientific 
design that came out with a great flourish of 
trumpets last season and signalized herself by 
failing to accomplish anything. The Emerald 
beat her rival handsomely, her corrected time 
over the 27-mile course being 3h. 3m. 50s., 
against the A/c@a’s 3h. 14. 34s. 

The larger classes, with spinnakers to star- 
board, crossed the line in fine shape on their 
way to the stakeboat off Hempstead Harbor. 
From that point it was a reach with the wind 
abeam to Stamford, thence back to Hempstead 
it was a free stretch, and thence to the starting 
point a dead beat. The sea was smooth and 
the wind puffy. Some of the gusts were quite 
severe. ‘The schooner 4za/ea snapped the end 
of her bowsprit off and put back. The new 
schooner Loya/, owned by Commodore Sutton, 
of the Brooklyn Yacht Club, withdrew from the 
race. In each class the contest was highly ex- 
citing. An imposing fleet of steam yachts, gor- 
geous with bunting and each with a joyous 
party aboard, accompanied the racers. uick 
time was made, the last yacht crossing the finish 
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line at 4 o’clock. Then the regatta committee 
figured out the results. They found that in 
class A, schooners, Ramona beat Dauntless and 
Brunhilde. In class B, schooners, Atlantic 
beat “/szemarze. As told above, in special 
class B, schooners, Emeradd defeated Alcea. 
In class D, schooners, Vzator was victorious 
over Azalea, Loyal, Triton, and the new 
Boston boat Ser#ara. In class 2, sloops, Ka- 
trina beat Huron by only §s., corrected time. 
In Class 3, sloops, Wasp had a walkover, not 
one of the famous 46-footers putting in an ap- 
pearance against her. Inclass 6, sloops, Vvzra 
beat Woccasin. In class 7, sloops, Daffodil 
vanquished Kathleen and Euryéza. In Class 
8, sloops, Fazr Wind defeated Marjorze. In 
special class 9, yawls, Kzttze beat Audax and 
velyn. In class 9, sloops, Frey7a came in 
ahead of Susze W. and Wanda.” In class 10, 
sloops, Wahneta beat Pyxze. In class 11, 
cabin cats, Almira beat Aura, Anemone, 
Mary, Rot, Nymph, Myrtle, Elfin and 
Oconee. Inclass 12, cabin cats, Tadztha con- 
quered Caper. In class 13, open cats, Edna 
beat Szrene. In class 14, open cats, Ramona 
defeated 7yphoon, Violet and Punch. Inclass 
15, open cats, Phyllizs was victor over Sadze, 
lone, Martha, Izelica and Giggle. The 
courses were the usual ones of the club. 

Jacob Fisher, a New Rochelle yachtsman, 
was knocked overboard by the foreboom of the 

Azalea just as she was gybing round the 
Hempstead mark. He swam to the stakeboat 
and climbed aboard. The cook of the Azalea 
jumped in after him, and narrowly escaped 
drowning. He caught hold of the bobstay of 
the A/cga and was helped on board of her 
little the worse for wear. 

A vast expenditure of gunpowder was fired 
insalutes. There was a splendid display of fire- 
works, and much sparkling festivity at the club- 
house. where the revels were kept up till morning. 

While the Larchmont regatta was in progress 
their neighbors of the American Yacht Club 

had a race of naphtha launches over an eight- 

knot course. In class 1, over 30 feet, Jacob 
Lorillard’s /o/a beat Alexander Stein’s C/e- 
opatra and W. D. Ellis’ Ramébler. In class 2, 
under 30 feet, D. P. Duffle’s Dazsy vanquished 
C, F. Street’s Argoand D. S. Hammond’s 
Halcyon. The race was under the manage- 
ment of George W. Hall, William S. Alley, 
Stephen W. Roach, Isaiah Paxson, and John 
R. Hegeman, Jr. There were a number of 
invited guests at the pretty club-house, and the 
day was much enjoyed. 

The Kill von Kuli Yacht Club sailed its first 
regatta this season over a triangular course, in 
Newark Bay, on the same day. The winners 
were Lizzze C., Just Woke UV. Unknown, Tor- 
ment, Bon Ton, Dora D. Mai lie, and Irving H. 
Silver cups were awarded in each class. The 
ae were R, K. McMurray and Frank Fisher. 

The Audubon Yacht Club held their regatta 
on the Fourth also, the course being from the 
club-house at the foot of west One Hundred 
and Fifty-third street to Edgewater, N. J., and 
back twice round, a distance of twelve miles. 
The winners were: Class A, open sloops, 
Lizzte F.; class B, cabin cats, A/ta, with 
Aller second; class C, open cats, Pauline 
B.,; class D, open cats, H. C. Miner. The 
judges were, C, J. Leach, Daniel Sherman, and 
J Birrell. 


The first regatta of the Shrewsbury Yacht 
Club was sailed at Red Bank, N. J., on July 
4th. Thirty-three yachts started. The win- 
ners were: Class A, Ed/a ; class B, /roguozs ; 
class C, /zutzy'; class D, Enigma ; class E, 
Cinch ' The new club-house was also opened, 
with becoming festivities, and the club has 
entered into an energetic career, with a promise 
of prosperity and popularity. 

The latest imported steam yacht is the Bar- 
racouta, purchased by Gen. Willoughby Wes- 
ton, of New York. She arrived here from 
Cowes on June 1th, after a passage of fifteen 
days and six hours. Strong head winds pre- 
vailed during the voyage, oil being used to ad- 
vantage in smoothing the sea after her jib-boom 
had been carried away. The Aarracouta used 
to be called the Fauvette. She was the first 
yacht to ~~ through the Suez Canal on the oc- 
casion of its opening in 1869. She had the 
schooner yacht Camérzain tow. The Barra- 
couta is 125 feet over all, 114 feet on the load 
water line, with a beam of 20 feet 2 inches, a 
depth of 11 feet, and a draught of 10 feet 6 
inches. She has compound inverted engines, 
with cylinders 21 inches and 31% inches in 
diameter by 23% inches stroke of piston. 

Since the victory gained by Mr. W. K. Van- 
derbilt in the case of the imported steamship 
Congueror, when he successfully defeated the 
claim for duty, several steam yachts have been 
imported, the finest and largest being Commo- 
dore Morgan’s JZay, the flagship of the New 
York Yacht Club, described some time ago in 
these columns. 

There is a rumor abroad that William Rocke- 
feller will also have a palatial steamship built 
for him by the Cramps, but nothing definite has 
yet been decided. If the order is given, she 
will be perhaps a trifle larger than Mr. Bennett’s 
latest. 

On July 2d the Shelter Island Yacht Club 
met and elected the following officers : — 
modore, R. B. —— sloop Gavilan ; Vice- 
Commodore, R. Roosevelt, Jr., cat ‘Ol, Ta; 
Rear “sma og J. B. Edson, steamer Pa/os ; 
Secretary and Treasurer, C. Pliny Brigham, 
sloop Marona ; Measurer, Charles Olmstead. 
Trustees—R. B. Lynch, W. H. Bradley, D. P. 
Hathaway, F. A. Schroeder, T. A. Howell, J. 
A. Aspinwall, H. E. Nitchie, J. B. Edson, C. 
H. Otis, H. L. Coe, and Dr. J. ,. Keep. House 
Committee—J. B. Keep, E. O. Hamilton, and 
C. Pliny Brigham. A large number of mem- 
bers and several yachts have recently been 
added to the club. 


Last year L/oyd’s Yacht Register gave the 
total number of yachts owned in the United 
Kingdom as 3,276, with an aggregate tonnage 


of 140,279. This year the number of yachts is 
3,417, with a tonnage of 145,055. Of this num- 
ber 814 are steam yachts, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 85,413 tons, and 2,603 sailing yachts 
of 59,642 tons. The average tonnage of the 
steam yacht is 105 tons, and of the sailing yacht 
23 tons. The largest steam yacht is of. 3,360 
tons, and there are thirteen exceeding 1,000 
tons, and fifty-seven exceeding 500 tons. The 
largest sailing yacht is the Arzadne (late 
Boadicea), of 380 tons. The total first cost of 
these 3,417 yachts has been estimated at about 
47,252,750, and if only two-thirds of these are 
in commission during the season the outlay in 
maintaining them will exceed £1,000,000. 
A, J. KENEALY. 





